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The 

Reformation of Jimmy 



CHAPTER I 

AFTER MANY FAILURES 

" There y'are, and beastly heavy they were," 
cried Jimmy crossly, as he banged open the door, 
and stalked across the room carrying a whole 
armful of mail. 

" Oh, Jimmy, where have you been ! *' wailed 
his mother. "Just look at all the mud you are 
bringing in on the carpet. Fm sure your feet 
must be wet, and you'll catch cold if you don't 
go and change your shoes at once ! " 

" Change my shoes ! Not much 1 " returned 
the boy insolently. He flung all the mail on the 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

table beside his father so roughly that a heavy 
bundle of newspapers struck the rancher's cup of 
coffee and jerked its almost scalding contents 
over his clean shirt-front and into his face. 

" You insolent, clumsy lout! " cried his father, 
jumping up and striking the boy fiercely. " You 
have no more manners than a bear. Til teach 
you to throw the mail at me another time ! " 

•*' Oh, Walter ! Don't, don't be hard on the dear 
boy ! " interposed his mother tearfully. " He 
didn't mean to upset the coffee, did you, Jimmy, 
darling?" 

" Didn't mean to! " roared Mr. Norton. " He 
didn't mean to fling the things at me either, did 
he? I'm expected to put up with all this boy's 
insolence and laziness and wrong-doing of every 
kind, day after day, just because he * doesn't 
mean it.' Your constant spoiling has had a 
pretty result. He was expelled from school in 
the city, and here he's known for miles around 
as a perfect nuisance. All the farm laborers hate 
him, his brother and sister live in dread of him ; 
and if he goes on from bad to worse, as he's 
been doing since we've been down here, he'll end 
his days in jail, if not on the gallows." 
, " Oh, Walter, don't talk that way," cried Mrs. 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

Norton, wringing her hands. " Jimmy is a bit 
wild, I know, but he isn't a had boy/* 

" Yes, he is," said his father hotly, " he's too 
lazy to do any sort of work, and his only pleas- 
ure in life seems to consist in killing and tor- 
turing dumb creatures and tormenting children 
younger than himself/' 

" But, Walter, you know you're very fond of 
shooting. The dear boy takes after you." 

" Shooting? Well, of course. I've been a 
sportsman all my life, but that's different. That 
didn't make me an insolent, dirty, uncouth, tm- 
truthful boy like Jimmy, anyhow," retorted Mr. 
Norton, sitting down again moodily, and begin- 
ning to look over his mail. 

All of a sudden his face flushed, as he saw the 
writing on one of the envelopes. He tore the 
letter open excitedly, and after skimming it 
through, he exclaimed: 

" My, but we'll all have to be on our good 
behavior for some time to come, for Aunt Emma 
writes in answer to my letter, and says she will 
be here this evening and stay some time with us." 

"Aunt Emma! Coming here this evening! 
In answer to your letter!" repeated Mrs. Nor- 
ton in a horrified voice. " Really, Walter, I 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

think you might have told me you were writing 
to invite her. The way you behave to me now- 
adays is most strange, I must say/' she added, 
with tears in her voice again. 

" Oh, don't begin to find fault again, Olive, 
for gracious' sakel To begin with, I didn't 
invite Aunt Emma; never even thought of the 
possibility of her coming." 

" Aunt Emma! Is that the rich, clever auntie 
who writes books?" interrupted Dorothy ea- 
gerly. 

*' Yes, she is a celebrated naturalist and agri- 
culturist, and her books have made a great suc- 
cess not only in America, but all over Europe. 
She has traveled extensively, and was abroad 
while you children were East; that's why you 
never saw her. She is a great worker; not one 
of your easy-going, lazy sort Altogether she's 
a wonder, is Aunt Emma. A regular man of 
business, and everything she takes hold of seems 
to turn to gold." 

" Not like us then," sighed Mrs. Norton. " O 
dear, Walter, I'm afraid she'll be sadly disgusted 
at this poor place and our wretched way of liv- 
ing, for she is the most methodical person I ever 
knew." 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

"Yes, Aunt Emma never cared for style; 
she's very simple in her tastes, but she's as neat 
as a new pin," said Mr. Norton, looking dis- 
paragingly at the untidy room. "And she is 
very refined in her manners," he added, glaring 
at Jimmy, who was vigorously eating beans with 
his knife. 

"Wonder what the old body is like,'* mused 
that youngster, unabashed. " A lean old maid 
with a long yellow face, a hooked nose and spec- 
tacles, I expect. She'll be talking fine language 
and preaching all the time, I bet. But she ain't 
goin' to bother me any; I wouldn't care if all 
the old hags in creation tried to tackle me. I'll 
soon show her what sort of a chap / am." 

" I don't advise you to do so with Aunt 
Emma," said his father grimly, " or you'll soon 
find yourself in the poorhouse. I may as well 
tell you all now that every stick we have is on 
the point of being seized for debt. My only hope 
is that I may get Aunt Emma to help me out of 
this horrid mess. We used to be very good 
friends, and though I've often gone against her 
advice lately, I'm in hopes she will be willing to 
help me once more. So mind 5rou, Jimmy, I 
expect you to behave while she's with us, else 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMT 

ril have you sent off to some refcnmatory, sure 
as I'm sitting here." 

" AU right," growled Jimmy; *Mf thafs the 
case, rU toady to the old lady all right. I'll kill 
and catch lots of birds and bugs for her collec- 
tions— " 

" Gracious' sakes, no! She's one of the most 
fervent members of the Humane and Audubon 
Societies, and she's against the killing of every 
living creature unless it is absolutely necessary 
for food. I even mean to give up hunting while 
she's here. It's getting very near the close of 
the season for most game, that's one good thing." 

"How does she manage to write all those 
books about birds then? I never could see just 
how they're marked if I didn't kill 'em first." 

" She watches them with her binoculars, and 
tames them and gets them to build their nests 
where she can study their ways and habits. She 
has a most charming way of lecturing and wri- 
ting about it all. Didn't I ever show you any 
of her books?" 

" No, Daddy," exclaimed Dorothy. " I wish 
you would ; I'd love to read about the birds. But 
you can never watch them here, because as soon 
as there's one in sight, Jimmy's after it with his 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

shot-gun, and even Roy is beginning to kill them 



now." 



" Jimmy'll get arrested one of these days. The 
schoolmaster sent me word a short time ago, 
sa3ring he would report him for bird-shooting 
and for playing truant continually. Til take the 
stick to you, youngster, if I hear of anything of 
the kind while your aunt is here." 

" Bother the old girl! Why couldn't she lend 
you some tin without coming down here to spy 
on us? " grumbled the boy. 

" She says she wants to sec the possibilities 
of the place first, and she has a perfect right to 
do so. rU thank you to speak more respectfully 
of my aunt. Master Jimmy. She's the best friend 
I ever had, and I don't know what would have 
become of us a year ago if she hadn't sent me 
help." 

"I'm sure I'll be only too glad to see Aunt 
Emma again after all these years," said Mrs. 
Norton. " I only wish I had more time to get 
the house straight. But it will be like a ray of 
sunshine to have her with us." 

" Gee! I shouldn't think an old, musty scien- 
tist would be much like a ray of sunshine," 
sneered Jimmy. 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

"Aunt Emma isn't old or musty," corrected 
his father. " She is but a few years my senior, 
and she looks much younger. I don't know how 
she'll get on with an unlicked cub like you, but 
she's generally a great favorite with children and 
young people. However, you'll see her soon, for 
by what I gather from her letter, I expect she'll 
come in on the four o'clock.'* 

" Gracious' sakes, Walter, how am I to get 
ready for her ! " cried the nervous Mrs. Norton 
despairingly. " She can't see the place in this 
state, and I'll have to make the dining-room and 
parlor look something like. Thank goodness, 
the best bedroom is all right, for it hasn't been 
touched since Phoebe cleaned it out and shut it 
up three weeks ago." 

A queer look passed over Jimmy's face, but 
he said nothing; and a few minutes later both 
he and Dorothy started for school. 

" Now don't run all the way, and get yourself 
overheated, Dorothy, darling," cautioned her 
mother anxiously, "or you're sure to have a 
headache again. And, Jimmy, I beseech you to 
change your shoes and stockings if they're damp." 

But the children, who were accustomed to their 
mother's " fussing," as they called it, had already 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

hurried out of the house. A few minutes later 
Dorothy's screams for help brought Mr. Norton 
out to the road, where he found Jimmy dragging 
her along by the hair. A vigorous box on the 
ears from his father made the boy loosen his 
hold and run off down the road, while Dorothy 
went whimpering after him, knowing too well 
that he would serve her out for having got him 
punished. 

" That boy is a perfect cad," said his father 
angrily, as he came back and sat down to finish 
his breakfast. 

"O dear! I wonder what Aunt Emma will 
think of him," moaned Mrs. Norton. " I almost 
wish she weren't coming." 

" So do I. I wrote to ask her to help me out 
of this wretched predicament ; and she says she's 
coming out to see for herself what's best to be 
done> as she knows I am a poor business man 
and a worse farmer. Much obliged to her, I'm 
sure. Still, I know her bark's worse than her bite, 
and if she'll only help us out of this mess, she 
may say all she likes. You must all do your 
utmost to make her happy and comfortable. I 
know she'll be pleased with Dorothy, if the child 
will only refrain from whimpering all the time, 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

and she will just love little Roy; but I'm afraid 
she'll be horrified at Jimmy. We certainly 
haven't made a success in bringing up that boy, 
or Dorothy, who is always in tears over some- 
thing, — or in anything weVe attempted, for that 
matter. I haven't time to think of all that now, 
however; it's half-past eight, and I must go and 
see about some things on the ranch. You get 
everything ready for Auntie, Mother, but don't 
over-tire yourself. Call that poultry girl in to 
help you. The chickens can do without cleaning 
out this week." 

So saying, Mr. Norton went out, and his wife 
sat and looked dejectedly round the dirty, tmtidy 
parlor which generally served as dining-room 
and sitting-room. 

Mrs. Norton was nearly always despondent, 
and she would have told you that she had good 
cause to be. She was the only daughter of a 
successful lawyer in a large Eastern city, and 
had made, as they thought, a very good match 
by marrying handsome Walter Norton, the only 
son of one of the wealthiest merchants of his 
city. At first all had gone smoothly: they had 
a beautiful home on a fashionable street; kept 
many servants ; gave an endless round of parties 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

and entertainments; and were known as two of 
the most prominent and popular young people in 
" society/' But young Norton had never been 
taught that there was such a thing as duty or 
responsibility in life, and his principal aim was 
simply to get as much pleasure out of it as pos- 
sible. He had plenty of money, and spent it 
lavishly; and his doting parents took pride and 
pleasure in seeing him received into the set to 
which they had never been admitted themselves, 
or had never even aspired. 

It naturally followed that when his father died 
and Walter had to take the reins of business man- 
agement, he found it irksome beyond measure. 
So he shifted all the responsibility upon his head 
employe, went on spending money with wild ex- 
travagance, and after a few years suddenly found 
himself on the verge of bankruptcy. Helped by 
his relatives, especially by Aunt Emma, he had 
been able to sell out the business, pay his debts 
and' close up his affairs honorably; but all that 
remained of the large fortune left by his father 
was a meagre pension for old Mrs. Norton. As 
for the young couple, they had scarcely enough 
to supply the barest necessities, because Walter 
had not only squandered his own money, but had 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

speculated with nearly all of his wife's inherit- 
ance. Ashamed to go on living in poverty where 
they were so well known, and where he felt that 
every one blamed him for his foolish extrava- 
gance, the young man took his wife, children, 
and remaining property to San Francisco, where 
he expected to retrieve his fortunes. 

For a few years they struggled on miserably. 
Although Walter obtained several good situa- 
tions, owing to the efforts of influential friends, 
he lost them one after another through his incom- 
petency and lack of energy. Just when every- 
thing seemed most hopeless, he read a glowing 
description of the wonderful fortunes made al- 
most without trouble by citrus farming in South- 
em California. The idea appealed to him greatly, 
for the thought of being his own master again 
and able to idle his time on a sunny veranda 
while he watched his lemons and oranges ripen, 
was indeed delightful. But what lent a still 
greater attraction to the plan was a paragraph 
in the description lauding the wonderful shoot- 
ing and fishing to be had in the vicinity. After 
all, he thought, he would once more be able to 
lead a lazy life, one of pleasure too. And as 
for his wife and children, — well, the outdoor 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

life might restore Olive's shattered health, and 
the " kiddies '* would enjoy running wild in the 
bright sunshine. The only difficulty was to get 
the money with which to buy this ranch. 

While Mr. Norton was trying to devise ways 
and means of doing this, an event occurred which, 
although sad in itself, seemed to him little short 
of providential. His wife's only remaining near 
relative, a maiden aunt, died rather suddenly, 
leaving her niece a fair sum of nioney and all 
her furniture and personal effects. Against the 
advice of all his friends Mr. Norton immediately 
invested the money in a large fruit-ranch, and 
in spite of his disappointed wife's tears and pro- 
tests at what she called being buried alive, he 
established his whole family in a small but pretty 
bungalow in the midst of orange orchards. 

The country was delightful, the climate per- 
fect, their view of the valley and mountains most 
beautiful, but none of them appreciated, or even 
noticed, these things. Mrs. Norton was always 
longing for town and society; little Dorothy, 
hearing her mother constantly complaining, and 
driven almost wild by her elder brother's per- 
petual teasing, also became fretful; and Jimmy 
and his father, so far from revelling in all the 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

beautiful creatures around them, thought of noth- 
ing but having a good shot at them. The result 
was that the birds became more scarce each 
month on the ranch; the insects increased at a 
fearful rate; the gophers, rats, and mice fairly 
overran the place, and the uncared-for orange 
trees withered for want of water, and were cov- 
ered with scale and blight. 

Everything else was neglected in much the 
same way. Chickens were bought and entrusted 
to the care of an ignorant country girl, whose 
time was almost constantly taken up with helping 
Mrs. Norton with the housework. The cows and 
horses were ill fed and badly used by underpaid, 
ignorant ranchmen. It was no wonder that be-r 
fore two years were out, the whole place was 
going to ruin, and the Nortons were again on 
the verge of being sold up. Under the stress 
of badly managed work and constant fretting 
over her children, poor little Mrs. Norton's health 
had been failing more and more instead of im- 
proving. Jimmy, the eldest boy, who was now 
twelve years of age, had been allowed to nm 
wild, and had never been taught to have any 
regard for others, or take intelligent interest in 
the beautiful world around him; so he had be- 
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AFTER MANY FAILURES 

come a perfect little savage, — lazy, cruel, and 
deceitful. Even Mr. Norton had lost his high 
spirit and easy-going good f;emper; and alto- 
gether it was anything but a happy or pleasant 
household to which Aunt Emma was journeying. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE ARRIVAL 



After having hurried and flurried and fretted 
and fussed, and rushed out several times to see 
if dear little Roy wasn't getting hurt or catching 
cold, and after having driven poor, willing Phoebe 
nearly frantic with her orders, cross-orders, and 
faultfinding, Mrs. Norton discovered to her fur- 
ther distress that the morning was nearly over, 
and no midday meal was even under way. The 
children and their father would be home in less 
than half an hour, each of them with a hearty 
appetite. She lost another ten minutes complain- 
ing and wailing over the fact that there was not 
a delicatessen shop or even a store where she 
could get eatables already prepared, and did not 
grow calmer until Phoebe suggested that there 
was a can of pressed beef on the pantry shelf, 
and that she could boil a few eggs and open a 
jar of preserved fruit. Mrs. Norton accepted her 
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THE ARRIVAL 

suggestion, and Phoebe, finding but one tgg in 
the house, hurried out in search of more. 

" I couldn't find only five," she said ruefully, 
as she came hurrying back. " The hens ain't 
took to layin' much yet. Seems queer, don't it, 
with such a heap of 'em as you've got, too? " 

" It's just like our luck," sighed Mrs. Norton; 
" all our neighbors' hens have been laying again 
for weeks, and as eggs are still dear, they've been 
making money over them. As for ours, they 
are more expense than anything else. Strikes 
me you can't manage them the right way." 

'* Well, I 'ain't got but one pair o' hands, and 
I can't be doin' six jobs at a time," grumbled 
Phoebe from the depths of a dark closet. " Sakes 
alive, ma'am, didn't we make heaps and heaps of 
preserves ? Why, there ain't hardly any left ! " 

" Oh, that can't be, Phoebe, for we made eighty 
jars in all, and we've scarcely had a dozen of 
them as yet." 

" Well, they ain't here, anyhows. There ain't 
none left but three or four of berries and two of 
them there pears ! " 

" Let me look ! " exclaimed Mrs. Norton, step- 
ping in and peering into the cupboard. " No, 
they're gone ! And after all our hours and hours 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

of hard work making them, and the sugar! It 

must have been that naughty Jimmy that found 

them out. O dear! I suppose I ought to have 

locked the cupboard." 

" My, but if I had a boy as stole my preserves, 

wouldn't I give it to him just!" cried the girl 

indignantly. 

" Oh, well, Jimmy's a pickle just now, but he's 

at a trjring age, you know. Don't you let Mr. 
Norton hear about it, Phoebe; he might thrash 
the lad, and that only makes the child worse. 
O dear! If I were only a strong woman, I 
might manage him better, but with my wretched 
health, what can I do? Put two pots of berries 
and one of pears on the table, and I'll see about 
buying some more from Mrs. Morehouse iDefore 
my husband finds out about ours." 

As too often happened, the dinner was a 
gloomy one. Mr. Norton grumbled at what he 
called the poor meal; Jimmy's manners were 
even worse than usual ; and, as his father was 
haunted by the dread of what Aunt Emma would 
think of the boy, he was ceaseless in his gruff 
reproofs: "Jimmy, take your elbows off the 
table! Jimmy, don't eat like a pig! Don't drink 
with your mouth full! Don't put your knife in 
18 



THE ARRIVAL 

your mouth! Don't make that vulgar smacking 
noise with your lips, Jimmy 1 " At last the boy, 
exasperated by the constant nagging, answered 
saucily, whereupon his father boxed his ears, his 
nervously overwrought mother cried, Dorothy 
whimpered at seeing her mother's tears, and only 
little Roy, more generally called Baby, placidly 
and philosophically gave his mind to his meal, 
too used to the family jars to be concerned about 
thenL 

As soon as the dinner was over, Mr. Norton 
hurried out; the elder children went back to 
school; Roy ran out to play in the yard with 
his beloved rabbits; and his mother and Phoebe 
started once more on their hopeless task of doing 
the work of several days in a few hours. How 
rapidly those hours passed! They had turned 
€ver3rthing out of three rooms and they had been 
tolerably well cleaned when Mrs. Norton heard 
her husband driving off to the station to meet 
Aunt Emma. 

" O dear! O dear! " she cried, dropping into 
a chair, and bursting into tears, " we'll never be 
able to get the things back and the rooms tidy 
by the time they return, and I did mean to have 
put some flowers about and opened up the spare 
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THE REFORMATION OF JIMMY 

room and have tea ready, and oh, what will Aunt 
Emma think of it all! " 

" Well, I've just got to skip for a while, ma'am, 
and get them there cows milked, for they've been 
a-hoUerin' their heads off pretty nigh for the last 
two hours, and they'll just be that fierce I won't 
dare go near 'em, if I leaves 'em much longer. 
But I'll come back and give you a hand to get that 
there furniture in, as soon as I've done," said 
Phoebe, rushing off in spite of all her mistress's 
protests and entreaties. 

Meanwhile Mr. Norton had driven to the sta- 
tion, feeling more and more nervous at the idea 
of his aunt's visit and what it might mean to 
them. Aunt Emma was a bright, clever, kindly 
woman, and had always been a good friend to 
him, but she had keen eyes, clear judgment and 
was distressingly outspoken. Having so often 
asked her help before, her nephew had first tried 
every other means of getting out of this last 
scrape, but he had failed, and he now turned to 
her, feeling that if she refused to help him, his 
case was indeed desperate. 

What was he to do? What would become of 
his wife and children, whom he really loved in 
spite of his present irritable mood? Surely his 
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THE ARRIVAL 

aunt would help him, and yet — he scarcely dared 
hope! Oh, why had she come? He knew how 
bitterly she would disapprove of many things. 
He realized, now that it was too late, what a fool 
he had been to undertake a thing of which he 
knew nothing, and then to neglect the little he 
might have done, and leave everjrthing to chance 
and to underpaid hirelings. He seemed to see 
all his mistakes now, but it was too late, unless 
Aunt Emma gave him another chance. His af- 
fairs took a sterner aspect than ever before, as 
he paced gloomily up and down the platform. 

The train rumbled in at last, and there was 
Aunt Emma, looking as young and fresh and 
merry as a girl. Her nephew noted with pleas- 
ure that she was neat and stylish as ever in a 
perfectly tailored suit and a most becoming hat. 

" Why, Aunt Emma, how glad I am to see 
you again ! " exclaimed Mr. Norton, as he hur- 
ried to meet her and take her suit-case. " What ! 
No more bags or bandboxes? I thought you 
ladies never traveled without half a dozen at 
least!" 

" Well," she laughed, " I'm an exception, for 
I always pack all my things into my suit-case 
and trunks." 
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" Give me your check, then, and FU get your 
trunks and put them on the buggy." 

" Not for the world. I'll have them sent by 
express; they would be far too heavy both for 
your buggy and your horse," she added, stepping 
forward to stroke the animal, and looking it over 
critically, though she made no remark. 

Her nephew blushed furiously. 

" Tm ashamed you should see such a dirty 
harness," he stammered. " My man was so busy 
he hadn't time to clean it to-day." 

" Nor for many other days, I should think," 
answered Miss Fordham with a dry smile, " but 
harnesses don't interest me much, it was the horse 
I was looking at," ^e added, as she stepped hito 
the buggy. 

"I can't look at anything but you, Atmt 
Emma," said her nephew gallantly. " You're a 
perfect wonder, for you never seem to get any 
older, and you're as pretty as ever." 

" Don't try flattery on me, Walter," she an- 
swered, smiling. '* I never had any pretensions 
to prcttiness, but I am in splendid health and feel 
younger rather than older as the years go by. 
But, then, I give myself plenty of work to occupy 
my mind, and I take a great deal of outdoor exer- 
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cise. I can't say much for your looks, Walter. 
This wonderful climate doesn't seem to have 
agreed with you/' 

" Well, I've taken plenty of exercise in the 
shooting season," he began. 

" In the shooting season ! " she exclaimed re- 
proachfully. " Surely you cannot have much 
time for killing your best friends with a farm 
of thirty acres on your hands? You must have 
plenty of opportunity for exercise without wast- 
ing your time over so-called sport ! '* 

" Oh, excuse me ! I forgot that was one of 
your hobbies, Auntie," he murmured. 

" It is the hobby of every one who is interested 
in agriculture and has studied it in any way sci- 
entifically and practically, and I should think you 
must have found out by this time how indis- 
pensable the wild birds are to you in your busi- 
ness as a rancher." 

" Well — we've few wild birds on our place. 
I'm afraid it's my boy Jimmy's fault, for he is 
such a bom sportsman. He's been shooting birds 
ever since he could toddle." 

** And you haven't taught him better than to 
be continually breaking the law and damaging 
the chances of )rour neighbor's crops as well as 
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your own? I'm ashamed of you, Walter Norton. 
I wonder he hasn't been arrested." 

" Oh, he's a wild, mischievous lad, but he's no 
end crafty and clever," he asserted, betra)ring the 
pride which led him to put up with Jimmy's 
actions. " The neighbors have complained of 
him many times, but our country police are not 
sharp enough for him, and we've no Humane or 
Audubon Societies down here. But I'll see that 
he behaves while you are here. Aunt Emma." 

" You can leave that to me," said Miss Ford- 
ham, quietly, '* Fm very fond of children, espe- 
cially boys, and I know how to manage them." 

" You'll find Jimmy a hard one to tackle, I'm 
afraid, for he's utterly unman — Here! Stop 
that ! " he added, cruelly whipping his horse, 
which had shied at a broken down wagon lying 
by the side of the road. 

"Would you mind giving me the reins?" 
asked his aunt, who had been looking rather 
anxious for some time, and now flushed indig- 
nantly. " I see you're as bad a driver as ever, 
Walter, and it does fidget me to death to watch 
any one pulling and jerking at the lines as you 
do. It is enough to spoil any horse's mouth, and 
temper, too. I'm sure there is no necessity for 
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using a whip with this horse, he is as willing and 
sure-footed a beast as ever I saw." 

" Oh, yes, he's willing enough, but he got hurt 
in an accident with an automobile once, and now 
it's almost as much as one's life is worth to meet 
one or anything that reminds him of one; that's 
why I got him cheap to work on the ranch. I 
have a good hunter for myself, but we seldom 
need to drive, and use one of the farm horses for 
that when necessary. This was the only available 
one to-day." 

" This horse is a fine animal, and far too good 
for farm work,'* said Miss Emma gravely. 
" And it is a shame to allow him to be ill-used, 
as he has been evidently, or he would not be so 
painfully nervous. He's been under-fed and ill- 
cared for, too; and if all the other animals on 
your place fare as badly, I don't wonder you make 
a failure of it, Walter." 

" Well, I'm sure my bills for feed are heavy 
enough," protested her nephew. 

" That is quite possible, but have you watched 
that there was no waste or crookedness about it? 
The master's eye, as the old fable says, is the 
one important thing." 

Mr. Norton reddened painfully. 
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"I'm afraid/' he said quite humbly, "that 
you'll find that I've made a mess of pretty nearly 
everything. I suppose I've been careless and in- 
dolent, too. You know hard work never was my 
forte. Auntie, and somehow I thought things 
would go on all very well without it on a randi 
which is chiefly a fruit-ranch. But I see a great 
many of my mistakes now, and if you'd only 
give — Good heavens! there's an automobile," 
he added, trying to grasp the reins. 

But to his utter consternation Miss Fordham 
had sprung down from the buggy, taking the 
reins with her, and quick as thought had rushed 
to the horse's head, and was holding the terrified 
animal firmly while she soothed and stroked him 
and talked to him in an encouraging voice. 

" You'll be killed. Aunt Emma! Let me — *' 
cried Walter, white to the lips, as he seized the 
whip. 

" Put that doivn ! Don't touch the horse, what- 
ever you do," shouted his aunt ; and as the auto 
rushed by, the animal plunged and reared, but 
instead of running madly away as it had done 
on previous occasions, it cowered, trembling in 
every limb. 

"Poor fellow! Don't be frightened, it's all 
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right," said Miss Fordham, gently patting its 
neck till the sound of the auto had ceased. Then, 
after unfastening the over-check, she got into the 
buggy again and drove on as if nothing had 
happened. 

" Bless my soul. Aunt Emma, how you fright- 
ened me! I thought you were going to be tram- 
pled to death," her excited nephew chattered. 

Aunt Emma laughed. 

"You need never trouble about me where 
horses are concerned. I understand them, there- 
fore they understand me. I'll soon cure this one 
of his fear of automobiles, and after he's been 
well cared for, he'll make a splendid driving- 
horse. Are we near your place yet? " 

" Yes, close by. Just turn to the left, and when 
we get past that clump of eucalyptus, you'll see 
our bungalow. Here we are," he added in a few 
nlinutes. 

" Why! What in thunder! " he exclaimed in 
a horrified voice, as they approached the house 
itself, and caught sight of the chairs, tables, and 
rockers piled up on the front veranda. " Surely 
they can't have seized us. — Olive, what does this 
mean ! " he almost shouted, as poor Mrs. Nor- 
ton hurried out to greet them, flushed and tearful, 
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with unkempt hair, soiled hands and trembling 
lips. 

" Phoebe was cleaning out the sitting-room, 
and she didn't have time to get all the things 
in. But I hope you will excuse it, Aunt, because 
we're so short of hands, you know, and I've been 
in poor health so long. Things accumulate so — 
and, oh, won't you come into the dining-room; 
that's ready, anyhow/' 

" Don't trouble about the rooms, Olive," said 
Miss Emma gently, as she pressed the frail little 
woman's hands and kissed her flushed chedcs. 
" I am too glad to see you yourself again to care 
what other things look like. But let us sit on 
this veranda a while; surely you can't wish to 
be indoors much with such a climate as this and 
such a perfectly glorious view as you have from 
here. I shall wish to sit here for hours and enjoy 
it and breathe in this balmy air so laden with the 
perfume of the orange trees." 

" It is pretty, isn't it? " assented Mrs. Nortcm 
pensively. ** Somehow I'm always so busy I 
never notice the view." 

" Oh, we'll have to alter all that, and make you 
well and strong again. Then you'll look at all 
the beautiful things in life, and not fret over its 
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puny little troubles. It was time Aunt Emma 
came to look after you all, I see," she added with 
a smile, " for every one of you seems to want 
mothering in one way or another. Why, here are 
the children," she exclaimed joyfully, as Dorothy 
and little Roy came hurrying from the orchard, 
where they had been playing together, thankful 
to be free from the tormenting Jimmy that after- 
noon. 

Dorothy fell in love with her aunt at first 
sight; and so did sturdy little Roy, who, with 
the fearless familiarity of childhood, fairly 
jumped into her outstretched arms. 

"Oh, Dorothy, dear, why didn't you make 
Roy tidy before you brought him to Aunt 
Emma?" exclaimed Mrs. Norton in consterna- 
tion, as she gazed at Roy's dirty face and hands 
and almost equally dirty suit. 

" Oh, I'm sorry! I heard the buggy, and we 
were so anxious to see Auntie that I forgot, 
Mother," cried Dorothy, looking distressed. 

"It's all right," laughed Aunt Emma; "this 
is good clean dirt, and I appreciate the loving 
welcome far more than I would have done a prim 
and formal reception." 

And a few minutes later Roy was settled on his 
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aunt's knee with his curly head on her shoulder 
and his blue eyes gazing confidingly into her face, 
while Dorothy leaned against her chair. 

Good-natured Phoebe had flown arotmd, as she 
expressed it, and scraped together scrnie sort of 
a tea, of which they all partook with pleasure, 
especially poor Mrs. Norton, who was faint from 
fatigue and excitement. 
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CHAPTER III 

MISDEEDS 

" Perhaps Auntie might like to go up to her 
room now/* suggested Mr, Norton, when Phoebe 
came to carry away the tea tray. 

" Yes, ru take her up,*' answered his wife. 

" Oh, Auntie," she exclaimed suddenly on their 
way up, "you'll please have to excuse me, for 
I meant to open the windows before you came 
and put some flowers in your room, but Fve been 
so busy all day, and as I knew the room was all 
ready I left it to the last. I hope you'll like it, 
for we think it the prettiest room in the house, 
and — " she stopped aghast, as they opened the 
door, for a perfectly sickening odor greeted them. 

On the table was a pile of dead birds, — some 
skinned, some partially stuffed in stiff and gro- 
tesque attitudes, some in various stages of decay 
— while the floor was littered with cotton, saw- 
dust, feathers, and scraps of paper. 
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" Oh, that naughty boy, Jimmy! He knew I 
didn't want this room messed up; I had for- 
bidden him to come into it ! " cried Mrs. Norton. 
Then catching sight of Miss Fordham's look of 
horror, disgust, and grief, she remembered how 
deeply her son had transgressed his aunt's code 
of morals. 

" I know Jimmy ought not to kill the birds, 
but he's such a sportsman, and so fond of col- 
lecting things, and it keeps him quiet for hours 
trying to mount them — and, really, he's very 
clever at it" 

" Poor, darling, little birds," said Miss Ford- 
ham sadly, " flycatchers, swallows, warblers, blue- 
birds — all the best friends of the rancher! Oh, 
it is wicked and cruel! No wonder your ranch 
IS a failure ! " 

" I'm so sorry. Aunt Emma. I ought to have 
come in before," began Mrs. Norton, bursting 
into tears, and beginning to sob hysterically from 
fatigue and overwrought nerves. 

" Don't cry, Olive," said Miss Emma, putting 
her arms around her, and soothing her like a 
child. " Mistakes have been made in many ways, 
I see, but we'll remedy them. Cheer up, dear, 
and let me help you to clear these poor birdies 
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away. Some I will keep myself. They wfll be 
of use to me in much that I want to teach your 
children. The decaying ones we will get the boys 
to bury. Oh, what is this ? How dreadful ! '* she 
added, as she noticed on the wall dozens of poor 
butterflies and moths impaled on pins, and al- 
lowed to starve to death beating themselves help- 
lessly against the wall's hard surface. 

" Are not butterflies and moths harmful to the 
farmer? I thought you wouldn't object to their 
being destroyed," wailed Mrs. Norton. 

** Some of them are harmful, but if they must 
be killed, they need not be tortured,** answered 
her aunt, as she took down the poor fluttering 
ones which still remained alive and dexterously 
killed them. 

When all the moths and birds had been re- 
moved, there was still an unaccountably horrible 
odor in the room despite the open windows. 
They could not discover the cause of it, until 
Aunt Emma happened to open the top drawer of 
the dressing-table, where she found four poor 
baby hedgehogs, two of which were dead and 
two so weak that they could hardly crawl. 

"O dear! O dear! I remember that Jimmy 
came in with them one day, and said he was going 
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to bring them up as pets. That boy is wonder- 
fully fond of creatures, but he must have for- 
gotten them I " 

Miss Fordham said little, but there was a stem 
look about her lips and a flash in her dark eyes 
that sent dismay to Mrs. Norton's already sink- 
ing heart, and nearly made her burst into tears 
again. 

" Well, we can feed and save these two remain- 
ing ones, perhaps, — poor, wee things," remarked 
Miss Emma, '* and we had better put the drawer 
out to air for a few days. I have seen some 
specimens of your boy's treatment of live things,*' 
she added, as Mr. Norton came into the room 
to see why they were so long upstairs, " and it 
does you little credit, Walter." And she gave 
an indignant account of all they had discovered 
in the room. 

" I'll thrash that boy when he comes in," cried 
Mr. Norton angrily. "I've told him time and 
again that I won't have him bringing all those 
nasty beasts in the house, but he doesn't mind 
a word I say ; he's untruthful, insolent, a perfect 
cad. But ril teach him to disobey me — " 

" You'll do nothing of the kind, Walter, if 3rou 
want me to help you," returned Miss Fordham 
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quietly. " If the boy is cruel, disobedient, un- 
truthful, and a lawbreaker, it is the fault of his 
upbringing. You've made a dead failure of it, 
3rou admit. Now I mean to take him in hand. 
If I fail, it will be for the first time in my life, 
but I don't mean to fail. Leave the boy to me. 
Now let us go down and feed these poor mites 
and think and talk of pleasanter subjects. This 
poor little wife of yours has been just working 
herself to death and needs a rest badly. Come, 
cheer up, Olive, things will be set right in time. 
Why, one could not but be happy in such beau- 
tiful surroundings and with that glorious sun- 
shine brightening up everything. You should 
just have seen how damp and dreary and depress- 
ing it was in the city when I left it, with a pall 
of dark, cheerless fog hanging over it and a cold, 
drizzling rain chilling one to the very bone. 
We've been having every variety of horrible 
weather, — snow, sleet, and wind. This is a lit- 
tle paradise after it." 

Mrs. Norton looked astonished, and gazed out 
with newly awakened interest at the beautiful 
valley hemmed in by the noble Sierras, every 
rock and cranny of which was sharply outlined 
and illtraiined by the glory of the setting sun, and 
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tinted a deep rose cx)lor by the reflection of the 
western sky. 

"Yes, it is beautiful/' she miimiured, 
" Strange, isn't it, that I never seemed to notice 
it before." 

" And where is our friend Jimmy ? " asked 
Miss Fordham, as they finally sat down to sup- 
per, after having attended to the poor little hedge- 
hogs, visited the garden, and been introduced to 
Roy's pet rabbits. 

" Why, Jimmy was kept in after school," began 
Dorothy, " but he ought to have been home long 
before now. Perhaps he's stopped to shoot at 
the birds; it's a good time just as they're going 
to roost, he says," she added in spite of the frowns 
and angry signs of her parents, as if she were 
talking of the most natural thing in the world* 

"Ah, well!" said Mr. Norton, irritably, de- 
fending himself against his aunt's probable objec- 
tions, " I know you Audubon people are for 
protecting the birds. Aunt Emma, but if some of 
them had a farm, and saw the little rascals eating 
the fruit and destroying the fruit buds as I've 
seen them, they'd be glad to have them shot/' 

" Not if they had a grain of sense or knowledge, 
Walter," answered his aunt. " To begin with, 
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many of the birds you see at the leaf buds are 
insectivorous birds that merely rid the buds of 
noxious insects. And even when this is not so, 
and they do actually destroy some of the buds, 
it is often good for the tree that it should be 
done. Then as for their taking a small amount 
of fruit, they deserve it as payment for their 
constant work in ridding us of insects and weeds. 
You would not expect your farm laborers to 
work for nothing, would you ? " 

" I should say not ! I'd never thought of it 
in that light. I must try to protect them in the 
future, but you see I've been looking at the mat^ 
ter from a sportsman's point of view." 

" You sportsmen make me sick ! Don't you 
see that the perpetual shooting of defenceless, 
inoffensive birds, merely for the pleasure of kill- 
ing, IS cowardly as well as cruel ? " 

" Cowardly, Aunt Emma! " 

"Yes, cowardly. You great, strong men go 
out armed as if to fight some powerful en- 
emy, to slaughter tiny, defenceless creatures that 
couldn't hurt you if they tried, and you consider 
that manly, and glory in it, and boast of the 
hordes you have killed. Yet you would despise 
a great strong boy who would pitch into a tiny 
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girl and thrash her, or a man who boasted of 
being able to conquer a cotton-taUed rabbit in 
a free fight/' 

" But, Aunt Emma, you must admit that this 
shooting takes us out into the cotmtry, makes 
us enjoy long tramps, teaches us true aim, 
and — " 

"You could train yourself to aim well by 
shooting at a target, or a flying or rotary machine 
of some kind; and as for tramping and enjoying 
nature, you could do so far better by himting 
these wild creatures with field-glass and note- 
book or with a camera. Your observations of 
nature and all its beautiful living creatures would 
then be of some use to science, instead of being 
a financial loss to your country as your destruc- 
tion of bird life is." 

" Why, Aimtie, the few birds I can kill in a 
year can't make much difference! '' 

" Even a few are too many, and you are not 
the only sportsman. We know from statistics 
collected by the Department of Agriculture that 
this country loses not less than one billion dol- 
lars a year by the ravages of insects, a large 
part of which could be saved for us by the 
wild birds if those were allowed to live that are 
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killed by cruel and thoughtless men and bo)rs. 
This is why all sensible people are beginning 
to see the folly of allowing such wanton de- 
struction to go on, and why we are working 
hard to get bills passed m Congress to protect 
the birds. Ah, here comes your boy at last," 
she added, as a step was heard in the hall, 
and Jimmy came in awkwardly, and stood in a 
sullen, defiant attitude before his aimt while his 
father introduced him. 

" So this is my nephew, Jimmy, of whom I 
have heard so much," she said pleasantly. " Fm 
glad to meet you, dear, for I hope we shall be 
great friends, you and I." 

Jimmy shuffled from one foot to the other and 
gave a sort of surly grtmt, in which there was 
little encouragement. 

" I've had lots and lots of boy friends," con- 
tinued Miss Fordham, smiling, "and I heard a 
short time ago that one of them declared that 
Aunt Emma might wear petticoats, but she was 
' the best chap going and the joUiest chum a 
fellow ever had,' and I hope you'll soon be of 
his opinion," she added, looking kindly at the 
lowering face with its hard, cunning, under- 
handed expression. 
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The boy was certainly unprepossessing, and 
anything but pleasant or responsive at first, but 
Aunt Emma cleverly avoided all unpleasant sub- 
jects and turned the conversation on boys' games 
and pastimes; and once having discovered that 
baseball was one of Jimmy's hobbies, she de- 
scribed at length a great game between Harvard 
and Yale which she had lately witnessed. It had 
been closely contested, had had many thrilling 
incidents, and Aunt Emma described it all so 
graphically and with such enthusiasm that Jimmy 
forgot to be morose, forgot even to eat, and lis- 
tened in breathless excitement for the climax. 

"And Yale won after all!" he shouted. 
"Wasn't that grand!" 

" Yes, it was one of the finest batting rallies 
I ever saw, and I've seen many," concluded his 
aunt. 

Jimmy had been gazing at Miss Fordham all 
this time, and in spite of himself he could not 
M^ but be attracted and pleasantly surprised at 
her sweet, sunny face, the kindly look in her soft 
brown eyes, and the air of alertness and strength 
about her whole person. How different she was 
from anything he had imagined! He couldn't 
understand that this bright, eager little woman 
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who so thoroughly understood a game of base- 
ball could possibly be the learned scientist and 
untiring philanthropist of whom he had heard. 
But he had many other surprises in store so far 
as Aunt Emma was concerned. As soon as sup- 
per was over, she insisted on making Mrs. Nor- 
ton lie down, and declared that she would clear 
away the dishes with the help of Dorothy and 
Jimmy. 

" I don't know nothing about washin' up dishes ; 
'tain't a boy's work anyhow," growled Jimmy. 
" Dorothy can do it ; she's a girl." 

" If you don't know, it's quite time you 
learned," said Aunt Emma quietly; " and I wish 
you to remember, Jimmy, that I shall never tell 
you to do a thing, unless I mean you to do it. I 
am used to being obeyed by my boy friends, but 
I am always willing to explain to them why I g^ve 
a command. I'll do so while we're washing up, 
if you wish it. As to it's not being a boy's work, 
I've known many clever boys, and men, too, for 
that matter, who have been only too glad to help 
their mothers or wives do these things. There! 
Now please carry in this tray, laddie; you've 
got good strong arms, and it is rather too heavy 
for your sister. I'll bring in the tea. urn. You 
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want to help too, Roy? Well, come along then, 
little man; Fm sure I'll be able to make use of 
you, too." 

In an incredibly short time Aunt Emma, with 
the help of the children, had washed the dishes, 
and tidied everything; and she had told them 
such delightful stories about boys she had known 
that they had thoroughly enjoyed the time, and 
were quite sorry when it was over. 

Before going back to the living room, how- 
ever, Miss Fordham took Jimmy to her room, 
and spoke kindly but seriously to him about the 
discoveries they had made there, and more par- 
ticularly about the baby hedgehogs. For them, 
she said, he must make a little hutch and run the 
next day, in order to care for them until they were 
old enough to be allowed to go free. She did not 
scold and storm at him as he had expected her 
to do when he heard she had seen some of his 
misdeeds, but she intimated quietly that such 
things must not occur again ; and added that she 
hoped to turn his interest in animals to such good 
purpose that he would soon of his own accord 
cease from persecuting them, and would, on the 
. contrary, wish to protect and love them. Jimmy 
thought within himself that this would never be 
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the case; still he couldn't help feeling interested 
in his aunt, and he looked forward to all the 
stories and long drives and walks that she had 
promised him. 

When they joined the others, Dorothy and Roy 
ran to meet their aunt with looks of rdief, and 
she noticed in a minute that her nephew was look- 
ing glum, and that Mrs. Norton had evidently 
been in tears again. After chatting brightly for 
a few minutes. Miss Fordham went to the piano 
and began to play and sing. Soon she called on 
her nephew to come and sing to her accompani- 
ment; and finally she persuaded them all to join 
with her in well known patriotic and popular 
songs. So the time passed pleasantly away; 
gloomy thoughts were forgotten; and though 
Jinuny had to be called to order many times for 
pinching or teasing his brother or sister, pushing 
them roughly, or pulling their hair, his aunt's 
presence prevented any. stormy scenes, and each 
time order and cheeriness were soon restored. 

" At what hour do you people rise of a morn- 
ing? '* she asked, when it was time for the chil- 
dren to go to bed. 

" Oh," said Mrs. Norton, apologetically, " I'm 
afraid we're very lazy folks. Breakfast is sup- 
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posed to be at eight, but I've always such trouble 
to get the children up by that time — *' 

"Eight o'clock! In the country! Why, my 
dears, you are losing all the most delightful part 
of the day, and poor Walter must be faint with 
hunger after having been up around the ranch for 
hours." 

"I — I — don't get up much earlier myself," 
stammered Mr. Norton. 

" O-oh ! " exclaimed Miss Emma, in a tone 
that spoke volumes, though she said no more. 
Then turning to the children, she said invitingly, 
" While I am here I know you will enjoy coming 
out for a walk before breakfast, showing me all 
over the place, and perhaps going a long way 
for a ramble in the country. I'll have a great 
many lovely stories to tell you as we go along. 
Which of you will be my little companion to- 
morrow ? " 

" I, Auntie," exclaimed Dorothy immediately. 

" And I, too! " shouted Roy. 

" Good ! And I'll want my other little friend, 
Jimmy, too," she added, with a smile for him, 
" for I am sure he must know every nook and 
cranny of the place, and will be a splendid guide. 
Besides, if you wish to become a famous athlete 
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and ball-player later on, you must not grow up 
a mollycoddle, my dear. I will be around to 
wake you all at a quarter to six to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we will have a lovely time." 

" What'U we do for hot water? *' faltered Dor- 
othy. 

Her aunt laughed. " Do without, dears, as I 
have done all my life. You can take a hot bath 
every now and then of an evening, and you will 
find the cold sponge in the morning will make 
you feel ever so fit and fine." 

Mrs. Norton was so tired that Miss Fordham 
gently insisted on her going to bed almost imme- 
diately after the children, and as soon as they 
were alone, she said to her nephew : 

" This has been a rather fatiguing day for us 
all, so I do not wish to keep you long, Walter, 
but while weVe alone, I may as well tell you what 
I mean to do for you." 

"Oh, I only wish you to be kind enough to 
lend me the necessary money for a year," began 
Mr. Norton, flushing hotly. 

" My dear ! I never lend unless I see a fair 
prospect of being repaid. Now, if you are en- 
tirely mismanaging your ranch, as I greatly sus- 
pect, supposing I lent you the money, you would 
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be no better off at the end of another year — 
worse, in fact, and completely imable to pay me 
back. When I find that I can't lend, I either 
give or I refuse all help. Now this is what I 
am going to do this time. For two wedcs I am 
going to study your farm and its possibilities, 
watch how you work it, how efficient your help 
is, and how promising your crops and your land. 
At the end of that fortnight, I will give you my 
answer. Don't ask me anything before then; 
give me an opportunity to judge." 

Mr. Norton's face had been assuming a more 
and more rueful expression while she was speak- 
ing. 

" I know I've been all kinds of a failure," he 
said humbly. " I've not been doing my duty to 
the place or to anything. I've felt my failure for 
some time now, but more than ever this after- 
noon. Every glance you give I know detects 
some mismanagement of mine. But, oh, Aunt 
Emma," he pleaded, " for Olive's and the chil- 
dren's sakes, don't be hard on me. If you only 
would help me this one time more, though I know 
I don't deserve it, I promise I'd try to do better, 
to shake oflF my laziness and learn to be some sort 
of a rancher." 
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" I don't mean to be hard on you, Walter, you 
know that. My love and interest have never yet 
failed you, and, please God, they never will : still, 
for the sake of you and yours, as well as for my 
own, I do not wish to enable you to squander more 
time and money. Don't look so miserable,*' she 
added with a smile, as she grasped his hand affec- 
tionately. " You can trust in your Aunt Emma. 
I will help you out somdiow or other, my boy. 
Now try to keep cheery for poor Olive's sake. 
I am perfectly shocked to find her such an utter 
wreck, and we must all strive to make things as 
easy as possible for her." 

And as she bade him good-night, and he gazed 
into her kind brown eyes, he somehow felt a 
strange hope stirring in his heart in spite of her 
unpromising words. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FIRST DAYS AT THE RANCH 

The next morning Jimmy felt not a little in- 
dignant at having to rise so early, and his cold 
sponge was of the very slightest order, but the 
idea of being laughed at by Aunt Emma as a 
mollycoddle, prevented his complaining. As for 
the other two children, they were simply over- 
joyed at the prospect of an early walk with their 
charming aunt. So at six o'clock they all left the 
house, and they could not help exclaiming at the 
beauty of the morning, with the dew sparkling on 
every leaf and bud, and the sky still flushed and 
golden with the beautiful sunrise. 

" Tve often seen sunsets, but I don't think I 
ever saw a sunrise before," cried Dorothy. " It's 
even more beautiful, isn't it, Aunt Emma? I 
don't know why, but it feels so different." 

" Yes," answered her aunt, " it is fresher and 
sweeter after the heaKng rest of the night, and 
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we are more fit ourselves and more able to enjoy 
it Besides, the sunrise is the promise of another 
lovely, happy day, full of opportunities for work 
and enjoyment, whereas the sunset is its fare- 
well." 

" Auntie," asked little Roy, " mayn't we just 
go and peek at my dear bunnies first of all? " 

" Oh, bother your confounded old rabbits," 
growled Jimmy. 

" Not at all," said Aunt Emma, brightly. " I 
shall be delighted to go and see your bunnies 
again, dear, for they seem to me the best-cared- 
for creatures on the place. You've the making 
of a good rancher in you, my pet," she added, 
stroking Roy's golden curls. 

After admiring the rabbits, they visited the 
stables, the cow-shed and the bams, wandered 
•through the orchard, stopped to pet the poor, 
chained dog, and on their way home they passed 
by the pig-sty. Except to deplore the fearful 
amount of insects of all sorts on the fruit trees 
and vegetables. Miss Fordham had made no re- 
marks before this, but now she gave a scream 
almost of horror. 

" Good gracious ! How can any one keep liv- 
ing creatures in such filth — there is no other 
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word for it — and so near your house, too 1 It's 
not surprising you all have muddy, unhealthy 
complexions; the wonder is you haven't been 
down with typhoid fever or some such thing 1" 

"Oh, well, pigs love to be dirty," declared 
Jimmy. " Here ! Stop that grunting, you beast," 
poking at one of them with his stick. 

" That is just where you are mistaken, Jimmy, 
you and many others. And why hurt that poor 
pig? He has as much right to grunt as you have 
to speak, and he has plenty of cause for com- 
plaint, if he is complaining. It is a stupid, igno- 
rant notion that pigs like to wallow in the dirt. 
No creature loves water and bathing more than 
the pig; in fact, bathing is absolutely necessary 
for its comfort, so when it can find nothing bet- 
ter, it takes a mud bath, rather than none at all. 
But it does not do so from choice, and it is almost 
the only creature that never dirties its litter if 
you give it proper accommodation. In that way 
it is far cleaner than either the horse or cow. 
But now we must huny up to the house and help 
mother get breakfast, and before we go in, there 
is something I want to say to you all, dear chil- 
dren, something very serious," she explained 
sadly. ** I don't want to frighten you unneces- 
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sarily, but I can see very plainly that your dear 
mother is sick, very sick, and that if we do not 
take great care of her, she may never get well 
again. Don't cry, dear Dorothy, for we mean 
to take great care of her, and, please God, to 
make her strong and well again. But I want you 
all to help me to do so, by sparing her as much 
as you can, and interesting her in out-of-door 
things, so as to keep her in the fresh air. Now 
do you promise to do your best, and not to men- 
tion this to either your father or mother, whom 
it might scare badly? " 

" Oh, yes, yes. Auntie, indeed we do, and we'll 
help all we can ! " assented Dorothy and Roy fer- 
vently, and even Jimmy, though he only grunted 
a reluctant consent, felt more concerned and anx- 
ious at the thought of losing his mother than 
he cared to show. 

" Now let us talk of something else, so as not 
to go in with anything but bright faces," con- 
tinued Aunt Emma, cheerily, "because sadness 
and depression are the very worst things in the 
world for your mother in her present state of 
nerves." 

And during the remainder of the way home 
she told them a funny story about one of her boy 
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friends, so that all signs of tears and anxiety had 
vanished when they reached the bungalow. 

" Walter, dear, I want to ask a favor of you," 
said Miss Emma as they sat at breakfast, the 
following morning. 

" Oh, anything you like. Auntie. I'll only be 
too glad," cried Mr. Norton, eagerly. 

" Well, I want you to let Rover off the chain. 
It is an outrage to keep any dog chained up, espe- 
cially a beautiful, high-spirited animal like him, 
a water-spaniel too ; they are most unfit for such 
a life." 

" But Rover is not safe. Auntie. He is a fierce 
animal." 

" Any creature would be fierce that was tied 
up like that and driven to desperation by lack of 
exercise, lack of care, and even, — oh, shame on 
you, Walter! — lack of water." 

"Water? Oh, Fm sorry! but that's no fault 
of mine. I told the stable-man to always keep 
him well supplied with water." 

" And did you see that he did so? The dog's 
dish, a far too small one, was perfectly dry this 
morning. As to being fierce, he seemed perfectly 
gentle with the children and friendly even with 
me, though I was a stranger to him." 
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" Oh, yes, he's very fond of the children, but 
he half-killed a tramp the other day." 

" It was Jimmy's fault," interposed Roy, indig- 
nantly. " Jimmy let him loose, and said, * Go at 
him. Rover, sic him, sic him!' and pointed at 
the poor old man." 

" Oh, it was only to scare the old fellow," 
blurted Jimmy. " Of course I didn't mean the 
beast to really maul him. He'd have gone for 
the old codger anyway." 

" No, he was only just barking at him till you 
said that," broke in Dorothy hotly. 

" It was a very wicked thing to do, Jimmy," 
said Miss Fordham gravely, " and of course the 
dog must be taught that he is never to attack any 
one. If he cannot be trained to be safe, he should 
be shot." 

" Oh, my dear, dear Rover. You mustn't kill 
my dear Rover," cried Roy, bursting into tears. 
" He'd never have been fierce if Jimmy hadn't 
set him on." 

" Shut up, you telltale crybaby ! " growled 
Jimmy. " Call yourself a boy, and cry over an 
old dog!" 

" Roy shows a far finer nature and better sense 
of right and wrong than you do, Jimmy," said 
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his aunt quietly, " and I quite understand his 
grieving at the thought of the death of his pet. 
But I thmk there will be no need of it whatever. 
If you will allow me, Walter, I will have Rover 
sent to a splendid dog-trainer I know, who teaches 
the animals entirely by kindness. He will keep 
the dog until he is perfectly reliable, and then 
we can have him about the place. I will beg 
Jimmy to refrain from inciting him to bite tramps, 
or else he may find himself on the way to a re- 
formatory the next time. I wonder the poor 
tramp did not complain to the police." 

"Oh, he was really not much hurt, only his 
wretched old clothes badly torn, so I gave him 
a fairly good suit of mine and a few dollars to 
keep him quiet about it." 

" I don't wonder you were ashamed of its being 
known, and I hope you gave Jimmy a talking to. 
Well, in order that nothing of the kind may hap- 
pen again, will you authorize me to send Rover 
to my trainer friend? " 

" Certainly, Aunt Emma, would you like me to 
send him off this morning? " 

" No, thank you, dear. I want to take Olive 
for a drive this afternoon, and we can leave him 
at the station on our way. Now, children, isn't 
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it time for you to start to school? When you 
come back, I shall have some very interesting 
things to show you/' 

She was true to her promise, for a few minutes 
after they arrived home, the children were all in 
her room crowding eagerly round her. She 
opened a large trunk, and took from it a beau- 
tiful hand sewing-machine, of the finest model, 
with all its different attachments for quilting, 
tucking, frilling, etc. ; a complete set of carpen- 
ter's tools, small, but of the very best quality; 
and a beautiful kodak with all the requisites for 
developing and printing. Then Aunt Emma be- 
gan: 

" A short time ago I wrote and asked your 
mother if she could tell me what each of you most 
longed to have. She answered that Dorothy 
wished for a sewing-machine, as she was so fond 
of making dolls' clothes ; that Roy would like a 
set of carpenter's tools or a gardening set, as he 
seemed to be a bom carpenter and gardener, — a 
very handy person to have about the house,*' pat- 
ting the little boy's curly head ; " and that Jimmy 
would like a gun or a set of taxidermist's tools. 
Of course it would have been quite against all 
my principles to give him either of these, so in- 
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stead of them I brought this splendid camera, 
which, with all its appurtenances, has cost me 
close upon a hundred dollars." 

" Oh, golly ! " cried Jimmy, with a whistle of 
astonished admiration. 

" Well," went on Aunt Emma, " of coursp it 
was a big price to give for a camera to be used 
by a young boy, but I want to teach you how to 
use it well, Jimmy, and how to obtain much enjoy- 
ment and profit out of it. I have one very much 
like it myself, only just one size larger, and fitted 
with a special lens for photographing birds at 
a distance ; and I will be able to show you some 
of the beautiful work I have done with it. Now, 
children, I have only been with you a few hours, 
but that has been enough to give me some in- 
sight into your characters, and I feel that I can 
give Roy his tools and Dorothy her sewing- 
machine right away." 

"Oh, thank you, thank you. Auntie, dear!" 
cried both children, throwing their arms round 
her neck, and hugging her excitedly. 

" That's right, I'm glad you are so pleased with 
them, but don't strangle me, dears. Remember, 
Dorothy, that now you are enough of a little 
woman to have a real sewing-machine, not a toy 
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one, mind you/' she admonished laughingly, " I 
expect you to get over your babyish habit of 
whining over everything, or else I shall have to 
take the machine away from you for a time. Now 
run away, dear, and go and show your presents 
to Mother, while I say a word to Jimmy. You 
understand, my dear boy," she continued, after 
the others had left, " that what I have seen of 
your behavior so far has not been exactly to your 
credit, and that I cannot give you so costly a gift 
as this beautiful camera until I can feel sure that 
you deserve it. You know what I said to you 
yesterday about your cruelty to living creatures. 
I want you to try to cure yourself of that and 
many other bad habits which I am afraid you have 
fallen into. I will do all in my power to help 
and encourage you, and if in a month from to- 
day, I find that you are really striving to do better, 
and have made some progress, I will give you the 
camera. In the meantime I will teach you how 
to develop and print pictures, and I will allow 
you to use my own camera occasionally. Now 
don't look glum, dear, for that is not a good 
beginning," she finished, with a smile, "and in 
order that you may not go down empty-handed, 
I will give you this nice pocket-knife. See, it 
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has three blades and an awl and a nail-file, of 
which I hope you will make good use." 

While sitting on the veranda with Mrs. Norton 
after their return from a short drive that after- 
noon, Miss Fordham suddenly exclaimed : 

" My dear Olive, surely it was a mistake that 
the children's windows were all closed last night! 
Their rooms were insufferably close when I went 
to call them this morning." 

" The nights are still so chilly, Fm afraid of 
itheir catching cold — " 

"Catching cold! Why, my dear, the closed 
room is much more likely to bring on a cold. 
Open windows are ordered by doctors now, even 
for patients suffering from pneumonia and pleu- 
risy. It is when your children are out of sorts 
with injudicious eating that they will catch cold, 
but no amount of fresh air will do them any harm, 
if they are not in a draft. On the contrary, it 
will strengthen and harden them. In point of 
fact, you ought all of you to sleep out on porches, 
and not in rooms at all, in this beautiful Califor- 
nian climate. It would do your nerves a world 
of good, dearest; nothing is so restful." 

As they sat at supper that evening, Miss Emma 
said gaily: 
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"Let me see — to-morrow will be Saturday. 
Wouldn't you children like to help me to make 
a nice bird-table ? Roy's tools will come in most 
handy for the purpose." 

"What's a bird-table, Auntie?" asked Doro- 
thy, interested at once. 

" Well, it is generally a sort of table standing 
on very high legs and with a high rim all around 
it to prevent things from blowing off. On it one 
puts grain, bread crumbs, cake, scraps from the 
table* and anything that will attract the tirds. 
We could place one well in sight of this window 
and thci^ while we sit at our meals we could look 
out every now and then and watch our little 
friends enjo3ring the one we had prepared for 
them. Wouldn't that be delightful and interest- 
ing?" 

" Oh, just lovely. Auntie," agreed the little 
girl. "Would many birds come to eat?" 

"Not just at first, perhaps, but when they 
become quite assured of our good intentions 
toward them, I feel sure we will have great num- 
bers. A friend of mine living in a Calif omian 
city counted as many as seventeen different kinds 
of birds that came to her tables, among them 
orioles and thrashers, which not only came them- 
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selves, but brought their young in the springtime 
and early summer." 

" I should think we would have even more, 
living in the country," remarked Mrs. Norton. 

" I don't doubt it. Now the first thing will be 
to make the table. Do you know of any planks 
or pieces of wood about the place, Jimmy? " 

Jimmy's face darkened. 

" I was going out to play baseball with some 
fellers," he began. 

" Well, but that won't prevent you from help- 
ing us find the material for our work, will it? I 
suppose you are not going to play ball from early 
mom to dewy eve, are you? " 

"No, but — " 

" Oh, well, if you don't wish to help, I dare 
say we can manage very well without you," said 
his aunt indifferently, " but I had meant to take 
you photographing some time during the day. 
Of course if you haven't time, we must put it 
off." 

" Oh, the baseball doesn't come off till the after- 
noon," cried Jimmy, reddening. " I know where 
there are some bully planks. When did you want 
'em. Auntie?" 

" I thought we might do most of the work 
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before breakfast, and take our walk later in the 
morning when the light would be good." 

" May we all help and all go with you, 
Auntie?" asked Roy coaxingly. 

" Certainly," answered his aunt with her bright 
smile, " and you shall all take one view with my 
camera, and when Jintoy has time, FU show him 
how to develop them." 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCERNING JIMMY 

That first Saturday after Miss Fordham's ar- 
rival had proved to be a very pleasant day. Jimmy 
had been quite good-tempered, and had helped 
considerably toward making the bird-table a suc- 
cess. When they had finished that, they went out 
photographing, and came in soon enough to do 
an hour's developing before lunch. They all 
found developing most fascinating work, so much 
so that Jimmy would have given up his baseball 
game if there had only been some more develop- 
ing to do. 

On Monday, Miss Fordham taught them how 
to take prints from their negatives, and that, too, 
was most interesting. Altogether the rest of 
that week had passed quite happily. On the 
following Saturday morning, however, after the 
children had left the breakfast table and gone 
out to play until their aunt should call them in 
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to help her, leaving their elders to talk over old 
times and old friends, they heard piercing shrieks 
coming from the yard. They all jumped up in 
alarm. 

" I suppose it's only that Jimmy teasing one of 
the younger ones," grumbled Mr. Norton ; " it's 
the same thing every Saturday." 

" I'll go. Please leave him to me," said Aunt 
Emma, as she started with all speed in the direc- 
tion of the cries. 

As she turned the comer of the house, she saw 
Jimmy holding one of Ro/s beloved bimnies by 
the ears and cruelly swinging it round and round 
in circles, while the poor little creature screamed 
almost like a child, and Roy and Dorothy, with 
the tears streaming down their faces, cried, im- 
plored, threatened, all in vain. Jimmy only 
laughed and grinned all Ae more fiendishly, evi- 
dently enjoying the suffering of the poor animal 
and the distress of his little brother and sister. 
Maddened at last beyond all fear, poor* Roy threw 
himself upon his big brother and bit him fiercely 
on tJie arm to make him let go. Jimmy flung 
the rabbit to the other side of the yard, where it 
struck against the comer of one of the hutches. 
He seized his brother, and began to strike him 
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brutally, when, with a scream for help, Dorothy 
in her turn began trying to defend her little 
brother. Immediately Jimmy turned his fury 
against her, and hit her with his fist. Just then 
he was himself seized by the collar, swung several 
3rards to the right, and then forced down upon 
his knees. Dazed and bewildered, he finally 
looked up to see Aunt Emma's white face look- 
ing sternly and contemptuously at him. 

" A fine nephew I have," she said severely, " a 
bully, a cad, and a coward, who is not ashamed 
to torture a poor, defenceless animal and to strike 
a baby and a girl. You are beyond contempt. 
Kneel there in the dust until I give you leave to 
move, or I'll serve you worse than you served the 
defenceless little rabbit. Don't cry, Roy, darling, 
it is only stunned," she assured the unhappy little 
fellow, as he tenderly pressed the wounded rab- 
bit in his arms, sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

" He was the dearest of all my little bunnies, 
the one that loved me best, and always came to 
be petted," he cried piteously. 

" See here, dear, it is opening its eyes," his 
aunt told him, as she bathed the little creature's 
head and tenderly stroked it. " I don't think it 
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IS seriously hurt, only stunned ; and we will soon 
get it quite well again." 

" But it is all bloody ! " cried Roy despairingly. 
'* Oh, my poor, little dear Snowy 1 And it's 
trembling all over." 

" Yes, it has been badly scared, but don't cry 
so, you only frighten it more. Just stroke it and 
pet it and talk to it cheerily. And, Dorothy, dear, 
you run to my room and on the little shelf to the 
right, you will find a blue box with linen bandages 
in it and a jar of mentholatum. Please bring 
them here to me." 

Miss Fordham had seated herself on a bench 
and taken Roy with his rabbit on her knee, and 
with her arm round the little boy, she was sooth- 
ing both the frightened little things. 

" James," she said after a few minutes, " get 
up and come here. Now what have you to say 
for yourself ? " 

" He bit me like anything," Jimmy muttered. 

" It was a case of legitimate defence, a weaker 
creature tr3ring to defend something it loved from 
a strong, unfair one. What right have you, I 
should like to know, to torment Roy and Dorothy 
as you do, simply because you are stronger, and 
think they are not able to retaliate? You have 
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no reason to complain if they use what weapons 
of defence they have. You behave worse than a 
brute beast, and need not expect any better treat- 
ment from others. And what about your striking 
Dorothy, — a girl? Shame on you, James Nor- 
tonl" 

" She's alwa3rs interfering — '* 

" Trying to protect a baby brother is not inter- 
fering. She bdiaved like a little heroine; you, 
like a despicable coward. I wonder what any 
good, honorable boy would think of you. Have 
you any friends at school except among the reg- 
ular bad set of boys ? *' 

"No," answered Jimmy, hanging his head, 
and reddening at the thought. 

"And why not?" 

" They say I don't play — fair, and — lots of 
things." 

" And I've no doubt that all those things are 
true. Now, it is impossible for a Norton to con- 
tinue disgracing the family in this manner. It 
has got to stop, Jimmy, and you will have to turn 
over a new leaf, my boy. Thank you, Dorothy, 
dear," as the little girl returned. " Now we will 
make a lovely bandage for poor Snowy, and he 
will look like a hero from the war. While I am 
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doing this, go and get your bicycle, James. I shall 
want you to do an errand for me." 

When the boy returned, the rabbit was most 
cunningly bandaged, and was nestling in Roy's 
arms nibbling a tempting cabbage leaf. 

" Now," said Miss Fordham quietly, " Roy 
made himself even with you by defending his 
property, but I expect you to apologize to your 
sister for striking her." 

Jimmy looked nonplussed and defiant. 

" You know I mean what I say, James. Apol- 
ogize to her at once or your camera goes back 
to New York by this express." Jimmy's face 
was a study, — anger, revolt, and anxiety not to 
lose his beautiful present, all struggling for mas- 
tery. 

At last he turned to his sister, and said ungra- 
ciously : " Beg pardon, Dorothy." 

The tone of voice was anything but concilia- 
tory, but Miss Fordham was too wise to insist 
on more. 

" Now," she continued, giving him a page from 
her note-book, on which she had written a few 
words, " I want you to go over to iJie city and 
get this for me from the drug store. It is now 
eight o*dock, and it will take you about an hour 
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and a quarter each way. Be here sharp at half- 
past ten." 

" Beastly shame to lose my holiday," growled 
Jimmy. 

" It if a pity. But whose fault is it ? This is 
a remedy I want for the rabbit you wounded. Go 
at once, dear, and remember I expect you back at 
half-past ten precisely." 

" Well," said Mr. Norton, deprecatingly, when 
he heard of his son's misdeed. " Boys must be 
boys, I suppose, and it's good for the others to 
be taught to put up with things that all have 
tQ endure." 

"No such thing!" answered Miss Fordham. 
" It either sours their temper, or breaks their 
spirit; and there is not the slightest need for 
boys to be allowed to vent their strength in tyran- 
nical oppression of everything that is weaker than 
they are. I mean to cure Jimmy of this as of 
many other things." 

When the boy returned she quietly insisted on 
his making a little hutch in which the woimded 
rabbit could be kept by himself, and where it could 
be brought into the house, where it would be 
easier to nurse and watch it. This took him over 
an hour, so that a great part of his holiday had 
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been spent in repairing the harm done by his 
cruelty that morning. 

In the afternoon, however, Aunt Emma was as 
kind and cheery as if nothing had occurred. She 
took all the children out for a drive; allowed 
them to take snapshots with her kodak ; and on 
her return gave Jimmy such a delightful lesson 
on developing the films that he was more eager 
than ever to win his beautiful gift. 

A few days later, the schoolmaster came to 
complain of Jimmy. Mr. TurnbuU declared that 
Jimmy was the worst boy in the school : he never 
knew his lessons; and, what was worse, he con- 
stantly gave bad example to his schoolfellows by 
his impudence and insubordination, and drew 
them into mischief by persuading them to " play 
hookey '* in order to go bird-nesting and shoot- 
ing with him. 

"I've complained several times before, Mr. 
Norton," concluded the teacher indignantly, ** and 
this is the last warning I will give you about the 
lad. The very next time I have a complaint to 
make, I will expel him from the school, and re- 
port him on the matter of bird-killing. He is a 
lawbreaker and a nuisance to all the country 
round." 
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Mr. Norton was inclined to be resentful and 
to pooh-pooh the whole thing, saying " boys must 
be boys," and Mrs. Norton pleaded for her boy 
almost tearfully. But, greatly to their mortifi- 
cation, Aunt Emma, who had come into the room 
before the end of the interview, thanked the 
schoolmaster warmly for his courtesy in warn- 
ing them of the boy's misdeeds before he took 
further measures; agreed with him completely 
about the necessity for her nephew's reforma- 
tion ; and promised that they would all use their 
authority and influence to the utmost to prevent 
his misbehaving in the future. 

" Jimmy came in about half an hour ago, and 
I will call him down so that we can speak to him 
at once, and in Mr. TumbuU's presence," she 
added, as she left the room in search of the 
boy. 

She soon returned with him and asked the 
schoolmaster to be so kind as to reprove Jimmy 
before them all. Jimmy listened with an angry, 
dogged scowl on his freckled face. When Mr. 
Tumbull had finished speaking, Miss Fordham 
insisted on Jimm/s apologizing for his past be- 
havior, and in a stem, but quiet way gave him 
to understand that such things must not happen 
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agam, unless he wished to get himself into serious 
trouble and punishment 

" To begin with, my dear," she said, "1 want 
you to get all your guns, pea-shooters, slings, and 
so forth, and bring them here to me. I will keep 
them for you until you have learned not to use 
them in an illegal manner." 

Jimmy stood before her as if rooted to the 
ground, anger and defiance written in every line 
of his face. 

"You understood me, didn't you?" continued 
Miss Fordham firmly. " We want to help you 
to do better in future, and one way to succeed 
Sn this is to take away from you the things which 
seem to be an irresistible temptation to you. 
Your father and mother have given me leave 
to try to make a fine and noble boy of you, so 
that I have, you see, a perfect right to expect 
obedience from you. I know you feel this rather 
hard," laying ther hand on the boy's shoulder, 
** but we will try to give you harmless pleasures 
which will more than make up for this cruel and 
illegal one. Now go at once, dear, for Mr. Turn- 
bull has no time to lose." 

His parents expected Jimmy to storm and 
answer disrespectfully, but to their surprise he 
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flinched under his aunt's steady gaze, and went 
reluctantly upstairs without a word. A short 
time later he came down with several guns, 
slings, and other murderous weapons. 

" Are these quite all you have ? " asked Miss 
Fordham earnestly. "You know I trust abso- 
lutely in you, my boy." 

" Oh, you'd better not do that," advised Mr. 
Norton with an uncomfortable laugh, " Jimmy's 
word is not worth much." 

"Oh, I cannot think' that! I cannot believe 
that a nephew of mine would be so dishonorable 
as willingly to deceive any one, least of all, a 
friend who trusts him as I do." 

Jimmy blushed crimson, and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

" I think you perhaps forgot one or two. Go 
s^id look, dear," said Aunt Emma gently, and 
soon the boy returned with another gun. 

" That's the last of 'em, by gum,'* he growled. 

" That's right," replied his aunt. " Now go 
and get the buggy ready. You and I will drive 
Mr. Tumbull home, for it is a long walk, and 
it was very kind of him to come up so far to 
see us." 

When they arrived home, she told Jimmy to 
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come up to her room. There she gave him a 
fine set of Thompson Seton's books, saying: 

" Here, Jimmy, I promised you I would try 
to give you other pleasures to make up for the 
illegal ones we insist on your abandoning. All 
my boy friends delight in these books, and I feel 
sure that in time you, too, will learn to appre- 
ciate them, and will be perfectly happy, without 
feeling it necessary to do forbidden and unlaw- 
ful things." 

That evening, while Aunt Emma was playing 
and singing, Jimmy was amusing himself by 
perpetually teasing his brother and sister, sneer- 
ing at all they did, snatching things away from 
them, and making fun of Dorothy's dolls and 
Roy's rabbits, until the children were almost in 
tears. Their mother's feeble remonstrances of, 
*' Oh, don't be such a tease, Jimmy, dear," " Don't 
mind what he says, Roy," and Mr. Norton's 
impatient, " Don't be such a silly crybaby, Doro- 
thy, you know your brother's only teasing," had 
no effect. 

All of a sudden Aunt Emma swung round on 
the stool, and began chatting, and in a few min- 
utes she had turned the conversation upon 
Jimmy. Like most clever people, she had an 
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immense fund of humor, and, although she sel- 
dom made use of it, she also had the art of say- 
ing the most cutting, wounding things in the 
very sweetest, blandest manner possible. If 
Jimmy had a good opinion of himself he was 
certainly ^own that evening what little cause 
there was for it. With pitiless wit and unerring 
aim, she turned him to ridicule, bringing out 
mercilessly every one of his defects and foibles, 
teasing him about his personal appearance, — 
his freckles, his unkempt hair, his dirty hands, 
and mimicking his awkward manners, his 
slouchy gait, and his way of eating, doing it 
all so droUy that even Mrs. Norton could not 
refrain from laughing. Then. Miss Fordham 
showed up his utter ignorance on every subject, 
giving quotations from answers she had seen in 
his exercise books and examination papers. She 
ridiculed completely his pretensions at being " so 
clever at stuffing birds," laughing heartily at his 
crude attempts. She made fun of his common, 
vulgar friends and of his own way of speaking. 
In fact, she mortified the child cruelly in every 
possible way. 

At first both Jimmy and his parents had been 
80 much astonished at this sudden outburst, so 
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CONCERNING JIMMY 

different to Aunt Emma's usual kind, gentle 
manner, that they . were too dumf ounded to 
speak. Dorothy and little Roy listened with a 
mixture of enjoyment and awe. Then Jimmy 
began to argue angrily, and his parents defended 
him as much as they dared; but Miss Fordham's 
quick wit and power of repartee had the better 
of them all each time, until, maddened with 
anger, Jimmy screamed out : 

" I ain't a-goin' to stand this no longer. 
You're horrid and mean, and I hate you. You 
can send away your old camera, I don't want 
it, anyhow. It was like your cheek to come here 
without an invite, and butt into everything, and 
find fault with everybody, and I won't stay here 
to be bullied by you, you old, meddling hag," 
and choking with rage, he rushed towards the 
door. 

"Jimmy, come back!" cried his aunt in that 
usual quiet, commanding voice of hers, which it 
seemed impossible to disobey. 

" Jimmy, dear, you mustn't speak so to Aunt 
Emma. You know she's only making fun, she 
didn't mean to be unkind," began Mrs. Norton 
deprecatingly. 

At the same time her husband cried sternly: 
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"Apologize to your aunt this minute, sir, for 
your insolence." 

" No, he need not apologize," said Miss Ford- 
ham. She had risen from the piano-stool, and 
now stood between Jimmy and the door, looking 
kindly and pityingly at the lad, whose face was 
white with passion. "He is not polite, it is 
true, but he is perfectly right in his assertions. 
I did come here uninvited, and I have been hor- 
rid and mean to him this evening. I did both 
these things with a purpose. Just now I was 
giving him only a taste of the teasing and har- 
assing that he is perpetually administering to his 
brother and sister. As it happened, he has so 
many weak points that I had plenty of scope for 
my sarcasm and wounding remarks. Did you 
enjoy them, Jimmy, and did you think I was kind 
to exert my power of wit in order to turn you 
into ridicule and intentionally cause you pain? 
Answer me truly." 

" No, I thought you were beastly mean," ex- 
ploded Jimmy. 

" I acknowledge it. And did you think it was 
fair of me to take advantage of my age and edu- 
cation, the authority given me by my relationship 
to your father, and my power of observation, to 
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mortify and madden you and cause pain to your 
parents? Did you think it just or fair of me 
to do that?" 

"No, I think it was dog-on unfair," panted 
Jimmy furiously. 

" So do I. So you see we quite agree on that 
point. But I repeat that I did it with a purpose. 
If it was, as you elegantly put it, ' beastly mean 
and dog-on unfair,' and, I will add, heartlessly 
unkind and cruel of me to do this to-night, it 
is none the less mean and unfair, unkind and 
cruel of you to constantly mortify and persecute 
Dorothy and Roy, simply because they are 
younger and weaker than you are, and cannot 
defend themselves. You would not dare do this 
to a stronger boy than yourself. It shows that 
you are, as I had to tell you regretfully the other 
day, a cad and a coward, and this is only another 
phase of your wanton cruelty to defenceless crea- 
tures. Now, shake hands, Jimmy, for we are 
quits for to-night, and I am quite willing to 
admit that I was unkind to you. So let the pain 
and mortification you have felt be a lesson to 
you; and remember, also, that although I spoke 
of these things in a cutting manner, they were 
all true, which is more than can be said of most 
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of your accusations against your brother and 
sister." 

The next evening, as they were all coming in 
from a short ramble after dinner, Miss Fordham 
called Jimmy to her, saying kindly : 

** I hear you have got into trouble again over 
your lessons to-day, dear. Have you any to 
prepare for to-morrow?" 

"Yes," answered the boy sullenly, "but I 
don't know how to do it. The other fellers are 
all ahead of me, and I couldn't understand a 
word of what the old teacher said." 

" I don't wonder you have got behind your 
class, constantly pla)ring truant as you have been 
doing. But let me see if I can help you to catch 
up. Get your work and take it up to my room. 
Y\\ be up there in a minute, and we will see how 
much satisfaction there is in mastering things." 

And to Jimmy's no little astonishment, she 
helped him so well and explained things so clearly 
and in such an interesting manner that instead of 
being a wearisome task, his study-hour passed 
pleasantly away before he was aware of it, and 
he had all his work carefully prepared for the 
next day. 

" That's right," said Miss Fordham cheerfully. 
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" You've no lack of intelligence or memory, but 
you have been lazy and careless. I'll help you 
for an hour every day until you have quite caught 
up with your class." 

Besides helping Jimmy with his school-work, 
every day she took the children out, and told 
them hosts of interesting things about the birds 
and flowers and insects. Dorothy was delighted 
with all her aiuit taught her. She was a gentle, 
loving child by nature, and the peevish fretful- 
ness which had been fostered by Jimmy's har- 
assing teasing and by her mother's constant 
depression, soon gave place to smiles and hap- 
piness under her aunt's influence. As for little 
Roy, he was his aunt's devoted slave, and she 
could mould his character as she pleased. On 
the first day of her arrival, he had picked up a 
stone to throw at a mocking-bird, saying: **I 
can hit 'im as good as Jimmy"; but when he 
saw how grieved and shocked his aunt was at 
his having wounded the bird, he felt ashamed 
of himself, and faithfully promised never to do 
such a thing again. Afterwards he helped her 
most lovingly in her care of the wounded bird, 
and he became almost as fond of it as of his 
beloved bunnies. 
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Jimmy generally accompanied his aunt for a 
drive or walk every afternoon. He did this 
rather reluctantly at first, and put on a scornful 
and superior air when she talked about birds and 
animals, as much as to say that he knew more 
about them than she did. Still, in spite of him- 
self, he could not help being interested in what 
she said, and absorbing a good deal of it. Thus 
it happened that before very long he enjoyed her 
talks and stories almost as much as the others 
did. 

But of course Aunt Emma could have the chil- 
dren with her only outside school hours. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day she busied herself about 
the house, or went out with her nephew to visit 
and inspect every part of the ranch. She did 
not make many comments, but Mr. Norton knew 
how thoroughly she observed every detail, and 
her few remarks made him see how utterly he 
had mismanaged things. As one failure after 
another came to view, he felt less and less hope- 
ful about his aunt's aid in his monetary diffi- 
culties; yet, strange to say, never had he felt 
such an interest and love for the place as he did 
now, for her enthusiasm was contagious, and her 
few suggestions showed him fully what splendid 
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opportunities there were in such a ranch, if it 
were properly managed. 

Aunt Emma had by no means neglected her 
care of Mrs. Norton; she had insisted on her 
seeing both the family doctor and a specialist in 
the city. Then she made the tired mother take 
a thorough rest from housework, and also coaxed 
her out into the fresh air, making her take an 
interest in the poultry, dairy, and garden. At 
first her niece thought these were very irksome 
tasks, and fdt rather aggrieved against her hus- 
band's aunt. But she was afraid to refuse, and 
after a very few days she found, to her great 
astonishment, that she was becoming deeply in- 
terested in all these matters, and felt younger, 
happier, and in better health than she had for 
years. Aunt Emma's sensible advice and kindly 
ridicule also made her see how mistaken she had 
been in spoiling and coddling her children and 
in harassing herself into nervous depression over 
them, thus marring the pleasure of their lives, 
as well as making her own miserable. 

Little by little, the windows of the house were 
thrown open and left open day and night; early 
rising, cold baths, simple diet, and constant enjoy- 
ment of the great out-of-doors became the order 
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of the day; and a certain amount of comfort, 
cheeriness, and order succeeded the chaotic state 
of things which Aunt Emma had found on her 
arrival 
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CHAPTER VI 

A STARTLING PROPOSAL 

Miss Fordham's two weeks of inspection were 
over, and Mr. and Mrs. Norton had gone to her 
room for a long talk over business matters. They 
felt not a little nervous, for they had become 
further aware of the complete failure which they 
had made of ever3rthing, and they dreaded what 
their aunt's decision might be. 

" Don't look so miserable/' die greeted them 
laughingly. " You're like two culprits awaiting 
judgment." 

"I feel rather like it," admitted Mr. Norton,, 
with a rueful smile. 

" Well, you have been a culprit in many ways, 
I will admit; but I do not want to be hard on 
you, Walter, because I don't consider it exactly 
your fault. It is rather that of my sister and 
her husband, who spoiled you in the real sense 
of the word, and never taught you to think of 
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your duty or responsibilities in life. No one 
whose whole aim is self and pleasure, can be 
happy or of use in the world. But it is never 
too late to learn, and your unpleasant experi- 
ences during the last eight or nine years have 
taught you many useful lessons, I have no doubt. 
Now, I promised to give you my answer to-day, 
after having spent the last two weeks inspecting 
your ranch and its possibilities very thoroughly. 
As you know, I spent several years in an excel- 
lent agricultural college in the East, and since 
then I have been traveling abroad, not merely 
to enjoy the beauties and historical associations 
of the different countries, but to study up my 
special subjects, ornithology, botany, and agri- 
culture, all of which are much connected with 
each other and with the good care of a ranch, 
as I hope to show you. It is because I have made 
a careful study of these subjects, that I feel I 
can take it upon myself to judge about your 
randi, to advise you about it, and perhaps to 
help you." 

" Oh, thank you. Aunt," broke in her nephew 
fervently. " I quite know what a competent ad- 
viser 3rou are, and what a kind friend," he added 
in a moved voice. 
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" Yes, — you may rely on my friendship, and 
on my love for you and yours, Walter. But it 
is not selfish, coddling love, even where your 
children are concerned. It is the true love that 
wishes to work for your good, even though my 
method of doing so may seem hard to you." 

Mr. Norton's face fell, and Olive began to 
wipe her eyes. 

" Now, as this is in the first place a business 
matter, you must excuse my being very out- 
spoken in making things quite clear. I had ex- 
pected to find that you had rather mismanaged 
things, Walter, but after close inspection I find 
that you simply did not give yourself the trouble 
to manage at all. You hired lielp, not of the 
best kind, — which is always a poor economy, — 
gave them more or less practical orders, and 
never saw to their being properly executed. You 
have not studied your subject at all, and have 
consequently let everything be done in the most 
ignorant and careless manner. If you had set out 
with the intention of breeding as many insects 
as possible on your ranch, I would say that you 
had wonderfully succeeded. You have allowed 
all birds to be killed and driven from your place, 
so that your trees and shrubs are covered with 
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scale and insects of all sorts; and your poultry- 
houses have been allowed to remain so dirty that 
the unfortunate chickens are literally alive with 
vermin. Your horses, cows and pigs are stand- 
ing in manure instead of litter, and manure heaps 
are also rotting in the sun, so that every oppor- 
tunity has been given for the breeding of myriads 
of flies. Every owl or hawk that came about 
the place has been shot, so that the mice, go- 
phers, and other small rodents are doing damage 
all over your grounds. Your orange orchards 
have been totally neglected, so that this year's 
crop is imsalable. They have not been suffi- 
ciently irrigated, the dead wood has been allowed 
to remain on the trees, and the scale has not been 
fought by either spraying or fumigating. There 
is not an animal on your place that is in good 
condition, with the exception of Roy's rabbits; 
they are the only creatures here that have been 
properly fed and cleaned and treated with kind- 
ness." 

" Oh, but. Aunt Emma, you forget Jupiter, my 
riding-horse ! " 

" To begin with, Jupiter is docked, and that, 
to my mind, is an utter disfigurement. Thank 
God, this exceedingly cruel fashion is going out, 
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so that it will take from the value of the poor 
animal if you wish to sell him^ In the second 
place, he has been overfed and unwisely fed, 
wrongly shod, and badly groomed. I cannot con- 
gratulate you even on Jupiter, my poor Walter/* 

Mr. Norton looked crestfallen. 

" The ranch," continued Miss Fordham, " is 
a beauty and full of possibilities of all kinds. 
It ought to be one of the finest citrus ranches 
in the country, and you ought also to make a 
good thing of your poultry, do some dairying, 
raise a few pigs, and plenty of fine vegetables. 
You could have knocked me over when I heard 
that you had been bu3ring eggs and vegetables 
from your neighbors; but here, though I don't 
wish to be unkind to Olive, I think she is the 
one to blame. You would have quite enough 
to do to see after your citrus ranch, horses and 
help. The poultry, and the vegetable and flower 
gardens should be looked after by the mistress 
of the ranch. That is her domain, and ought 
to be her pride, but I understand that Olive's 
poor health and utter ignorance of country life 
are good excuses for her in the past. I have 
also looked over the accounts you gave me, 
Walter, and find them as badly kept as your 
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ranch, my poor boy. However, I have finally 
made out that you owe about six thousand dol- 
lars more than you originally paid for Ihe ranch, 
which now is not worth more than about two- 
thirds of what it was when you purchased it" 

The Nortons looked aghast, and again Olive 
began to wipe her eyes. 

" Now, for heaven's sake, don't distress your- 
self unnecessarily, dear," said Aunt Emma 
kindly. "Wait until you hear what I have to 
propose. As you both know, I am a wealthy 
woman, perhaps considerably more so than you 
have any idea of; still I do not believe in throw- 
ing money away simply because one has plenty 
of it. Therefore, I am not going to do what I 
know Walter would have wished, which would 
have been just to tide him over this scrape, and 
give him an opportunity to squander another 
thirty or forty thousand with no benefit to him- 
self or others." 

" Oh, Auntie, I didn't mean that ; you know 
I didn't!" 

• " Well, something very like it, my dear fellow. 
With your present equipment of knowledge, giv- 
ing you money would be like pouring water into 
a sieve. Now what I propose is this. I will 
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pay all your debts, and in exchange you will give 
me a deed for the ranch." 

Mr. Norton's face turned livid at the idea of 
giving up his property. 

" Wait until you have heard the rest, Walter. 
The ranch then will be mine for a time at least. 
In a few weeks you will go East, and spend a 
year at an agricultural college, studying all the 
newest methods of fruit culture, and so forth. 
As for Olive, I may as well tell you both that 
I had a long talk with the two doctors yesterday, 
and they are very positive in their assertion that 
it is imperatively necessary for her to have a 
thorough change and plenty of healthful exer- 
cise. But the most important thing of all is that 
for a time she should live away from her chil- 
dren, over whom she has fussed and worried so 
unnecessarily that she is on the point of a nerv- 
ous breakdown." 

" Oh, I could not leave my husband and chil- 
dren!" cried the unhappy Mrs. Norton, bursting 
into tears. 

** Not even for their own sakes? For a short 
time, Olive? Would you prefer to leave your 
children orphans before long? " asked Miss Ford- 
ham, gently taking the wasted hand into hers, 
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and looking tenderly into her niece's pale face. 
" That seems the alternative, dear child." 

" It cannot be! You must be mistaken," cried 
Mr. Norton, springing up in alarm. 

" I would not say so if I had not been quite 
sure. As soon as I saw Olive, I felt wretchedly 
anxious. Doctor Bolton more than confirmed 
my fears. That was why I insisted on driving 
Olive to consult that specialist in the city, and 
he was even more positive than Doctor Bolton 
had been. But they are both of the opinion that 
there is still time to restore her to complete 
health, if she will only do what is required. We 
all agreed that the very best thing for her would 
be to accompany you to college, Walter. I have 
selected Pennsylvania State College for you, and 
my reasons for so doing are numerous. First of 
all, I could not of course expect either of you to 
submit to going through the regular four years* 
courses given in most of the colleges, and in 
this one they have special short courses in agri- 
culture, dairying, horticulture, and poultry rais- 
ing, just the subjects you will need. Then you 
will be living in the neighborhood of all your 
old friends, near enough to be able to see them 
occasionally, and in the third place, I know a 
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most charming woman with whom you can 
board. She is an old friend of mine, and for 
my sake she will do all in her power to make you 
comfortable, and will take a motherly interest 
in Olive. In case you accept my offer, I will 
pay all your expenses, and give you a reasonable 
income. During your absence, I will endeavor 
to reform your Jimmy, take care of the other 
children, afid get the farm into regular order. 
Then, -if you graduate, Walter, I will take you 
for a year or so as my manager; and, if I see 
that you have really become efficient, in the 
course of a few years, I will give you back your 
deed and the ranch in good working order and 
free from any encumbrances. You see that after 
all I am offering to give you a very fair share 
of my fortune, only I wish you to earn it by a 
few years of steady apprenticeship to the work 
you would have to undertake." 

" I'm sure you're very kind. Aunt Emma. I 
don't know how to thank you, but it seems so 
ridiculous for a man. and a woman of our age 
to be going to college. Everybody will make 
fun — " 

" Not in the slightest. People of all ages go 
to colleges now to specialize. I heard only the 
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other day of a dear old lady of eighty, who was 
one of the best and most hard-working students 
at a Normal School. The old idea that one 
cannot learn anything after one has passed the 
thirties, is quite an exploded one nowadays. We 
should all be learning something new every day 
of our lives, either out of books or nature, or 
by practical experience." 

" I don't know what to say; Fm very grateful, 
but — Fm afraid, Olive — I — " 

" I quite understand that you should wish to 
think the matter over, both of you. It is only 
natural. Let us say no more about it to-day. 
To-morrow afternoon, come and give me your 
answer, but remember that I have no other pro- 
posal." 

" I shouldn't mind if it were not for the chil- 
dren! I can't bear to leave them," sobbed poor 
Mrs. Norton. 

"Remember, dear, that I will be here, and 
will take the greatest and most loving care of 
them, and that you will show your love for them 
far more by putting yourself into the way of 
becoming a strong, active, healthy woman, than 
by remaining here to waste into a more and more 
helpless invalid." 
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'* And what would I learn at college? " 
*'You would learn all about poultry keeping, 
dairying and gardening; and the constant, but 
not tiring, outdoor work, free from all anxiety 
and responsibility, is what the doctors chiefly 
rely upon to make a healthy woman of you again, 
Olive." 

That evening supper was a very gloomy one 
in spite of Miss Fordham's efforts at cheerful- 
ness, and the children looked in awed wonder 
from their mother's swollen red eyes to their 
father's anxious, downcast face. Even Jimmy 
felt subdued, and wondered what fresh catas- 
trophe threatened to fall upon them. He was 
furious with his aunt, thinking that she must 
have refused to help his father, although abun- 
dantly able to do so. 

'*WelI, my dears, and what have you de- 
cided?" asked Aunt Emma gently, as the Mor- 
tons came into her room together the next day, 
Olive clinging to 'her husband's arm as if for 
protection. 

" Well, Auntie, we feel we cannot do anything 
but accept your kind offer," said Mr. Norton, 
gloomily. " Of course we know it is very gen- 
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crous of you, and we're very grateful; and I, 
for one, deserve to have rather a hard time." 

"You will have nothing of the kind, my 
dears," cried Aunt Emma, cheerily, as she 
grasped a hand of each. "You are going to 
have the most enjoyable year of your lives. Now 
don't be so downhearted, that's good children. 
You look just as Jimmy did when I took his guns 
from him." 

" Oh, not sullen and defiant as he did, surely, 
Auntie?" 

" No, certainly not. Still you must admit that 
you think I'm treating you harshly, and taking 
rather a mean advantage of the fact that you arc 
depending on me to get you out of your monetary 
troubles." 

Mr. Norton reddened. "It seems hard to 
leave home and the children, and it is humilia- 
ting to have to say we*re going to school again." 

" There is not the slightest need to say any- 
thing of the kind. You can be supposed to have 
taken advantage of my being here to go East 
with your wife for the benefit of her health. 
Then, while you are East, it is plausible and 
understandable enough that you should take ad- 
vantage of it to get new ideas for the improve- 
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ment of your ranch. It will seem the simplest 
thing in the world to every one. Now cheer up, 
and look at the bright side of it all; and for 
pity's sake, don't let those poor children see you 
looking so wretched, else they will think I've 
been doing something imkind to you, and will 
naturally hate me for it, and that will make me 
lose all influence over them. Believe me, in a 
few years, so far from thinking I have been hard 
on you, you will bless me for having given you 
this splendid opportunity to fit yourselves for 
life out here and make it a happy and successful 
one." 

It was decided that the children should not be 
told of their parents' departure until two days 
before they actually were ready to start, so that 
they should not have much time to distress their 
mother by their grief. In order to prevent Mrs. 
Norton from brooding too much over the ap- 
proaching separation. Miss Fordham also ar- 
ranged that they should drive frequently to the 
city, which was a considerable way off, in order 
to buy their necessary outfit, and see the lawyer 
who was to arrange all money matters, and make 
out the deed transferring the ranch to Miss 
Fordham's name. 
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AN EVIL DAY 

The days remaining before the Nortons' de- 
parture were devoted to business, and the chil- 
dren were necessarily left more to themselves. 
Jimmy took advantage of this opportunity to do 
many forbidden and unlawful things, trusting to 
his good luck, as he put it, not to be found out. 
But he trusted too far, for evil-doers are always 
punished sooner or later ; and one day, when his 
parents and his aunt came home from the city, 
they were horrified to find Phoebe, as well as the 
children, in tears, and to hear that Jimmy had 
been arrested and locked up by the cotmtry 
policeman. 

Mrs. Norton fainted from the shock. As soon 
as she had partially recovered, Mr. Norton and 
Miss Fordham drove to the village to find out 
what had occurred, and, if possible, to obtain the 
release of the little scapegrace. The story they 
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heard was so shocking and pitiful that even Mr. 
Norton could not help being upset by it. For 
the first time he realized what a depth of callous- 
ness his over-indulgence and his encouragement 
of so-called sport and absolute self-will had pro- 
duced in his son. 

It was Saturday, a whole holiday. Jimmy had 
eluded the watchfulness of Phoebe, who had been 
left in charge of the children, and had gone to 
the neighboring town, two miles away, to play 
with some of its very worst boys, with whom he 
went to school. After a time he had quarrelled 
violently with one of the crowd over an exchange 
they were making. Jimmy had given the other 
boy two of his new Thompson Seton books 
for a shot-gun. The boy declared Jimmy had 
promised three books, but Jimmy, who had ob- 
tained possession of the weapon, cut short the 
argument by running away with the gun, jeering 
at his companion meanwhile. 

Instead of taking his usual way home, he went 
a long way round, as he v\ras in no hurry to get 
back to the ranch; and besides, he wanted to 
try his gun. After walking for about a mile, 
he came to a small, but perfectly kept orange 
orchard, owned by an old man and his sister who 
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were known in the whole neighborhood for sell- 
ing the finest navel oranges in the country round, 
and for being " perfectly crazy " over birds. A 
well-filled bird-table stood in sight of their win- 
dows, and cunningly contrived birds' nesting- 
boxes were securely fastened to every available 
tree and post, and were well patronized by their 
little feathered tenants, that appreciated fully the 
care and love bestowed upon them. To keep out 
cats and mischievous boys, there was a high, well- 
dipped cypress hedge all around the grounds. 
This hedge was the pride and glory of the old 
man's heart, and he spent endless time and trouble 
over it. 

Now Master Jimmy had become very hot and 
thirsty while playing and struggling with the 
other boys, and when he passed " Birdhaven," 
as the little property was called, he noticed some 
particularly luscious oranges on the trees, and 
longed to get some. To be sure, he had plenty 
of oranges at home, but they were no more to 
be compared to these than a candle is to be com- 
pared to the light of the sun ; so as Jimmy never 
dreamed of refusing himself any pleasure, how- 
ever unlawful, he stopped by the hedge, and 
began to plan how he could get in. He had been 
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told that the old people always went to town to 
sell their fruit and eggs on Saturday, and there 
was no one else about. He determined to enter 
somehow. The gate was locked, but he at last 
found a place in the hedge where the shrubs were 
less dense, and by pushing and breaking the 
branches vigorously, he managed to make a hole 
big enough to crawl through. Of course he 
was very much scratched, and his clothes were 
torn and soiled, but what did those trifles matter 
to him? 

Here he was in the orchard at last. He wan- 
dered about imconcfemed, because he knew he 
couldn't be seen from the outside, and he felt 
sure that there was no one at home. He chose 
three of the finest oranges deliberately, ate one, 
and crammed the other two into his pockets. 
When he was about to return to the opening in 
the hedge and slip out again, the anxious chirp 
of a bird attracted his attention, and in the fork 
of one of the orange-trees he discovered the nest 
of a mocking-bird. This was the first one he 
had seen this season, for it was only the begin- 
ning of February. Jimmy's eyes glowed with 
pleasure at the discovery. In spite of the pitiful 
cries of the parent birds, who swooped down 
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and tried to peck him in their wild attempts to 
defend their eggs, he tore the nest from its perch 
roughly, stuffed it in the inside pocket of his 
jacket, and going quickly to the hole he had made 
in the hedge, struggled through it with even 
greater difficulty than before, getting a bad 
scratch across his forehead and down one cheek 
in the process. 

Now it so happened that the old man was sick 
that day; and his sister, who had also stayed at 
home to take care of him, was looking out of 
the window, watching some black-headed gros- 
beaks on a tree close by. All of a sudden she 
caught sight of Jimmy stealing, their oranges. 
She was pondering whether or not she should 
distress her brother by telling him of the incident, 
when she saw the boy tear down the nest which 
they had been watching with such joy for several 
days. With a cry of grief and indignation, she 
ran down-stairs and out into the orchard, only 
to find that Jimmy had disappeared through the 
very obvious break in the hedge. Determined to 
catch him and have him punished, she rushed 
to the gate, which was on the side of their 
grounds opposite to that by which Jimmy had 
entered. 
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When she arrived there, however, whom should 
she almost knock over in her excitement and 
haste but the rural policeman, sauntering along 
very leisurely in the shadow of the hedge. It 
was some little time before he could understand 
her panting and rather incoherent account of 
what had happened; even then he started to go 
the wrong way round the orchard, and she had 
to call him back. Finally, however, he started in 
actual pursuit, determined to capture the little 
rascal and give him no quarter, for the policeman 
was exasperated at having so often missed Jimmy 
before. Now, if he was only quick enough, he 
would catch him red-handed. 

Meanwhile, as Jimmy, entirely unconscious of 
impending vengeance, was walking briskly home- 
ward, chuckling over his double " find," a poor, 
inoffensive cat ran across the road in front of 
him, hastening to a tiny shack under the shelter 
of a great eucalyptus-tree. The spirit of wicked- 
ness and cruelty must have taken complete pos- 
session of Jimmy's heart that day, for just as 
the policeman caught sight of him, from far up 
the lane, Jimmy levelled his new gun, and shot 
the cat. Cruelly wounded in the eye, the poor 
animal leaped into the air, and then fell down 
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on the ground, writhing in pain, and uttering the 
most unearthly howls and shrieks. Jimmy, afraid 
that it would attract some one's attention and 
•' get him into trouble," tried to " polish it off " 
by hurling stone after stone at the poor beast. 
When its struggles finally became weaker, he 
rushed forward, and stamped on its head with 
his heel. 

The mistress of the cat, a poor, crippled old 
woman, who lived alone in the miserable cottage, 
had seen the horrible fate of her pet, and hobbled 
out as quickly as she could on her crutches, cry- 
ing pitifully, and screaming reproaches at Jimmy. 
He answered her with ,a mocking laugh, and was 
just about to run off, when the policeman pounced 
on him from behind, grabbed him by the collar, 
calling him all the names he could think of, most 
of which, I must admit, Jimmy deserved only 
too well. Wild with fright and rage at being 
caught, Jimmy struggled and fought till a work- 
ing man, attracted by his screams, came rushing 
up to see what was the matter; and recognizing 
"that holy terror," Jimmy, the man willingly 
gmve a hand to the policeman, so that together 
they were able to slip handcuffs over the boy's 
wnsts. 
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" Ye needn't think ye'rc goin' to escape this 
toime," exclaimed the perspiring officer of the 
law. "And if ye don't pay for this momin's 
wurrk, me fine fellow, me name ain't Joe Brady. 
Breaking into enclosed property, bird-nestin', 
stealin' fruit, killin' a woman's cat, poor beastie! 
Serve ye right if ye gets a taste of the Reforma- 
tory, though it's sorry I am for the pore mither, 
as is as pleasant-spoken woman as I ever met." 

The mention of his mother caused a pang, 
as it brought back to Jimmy's mind the recol- 
lection of home, of Aunt Emma, of all that had 
been said to him lately about kindness to birds 
and animals. What would they think? How 
would his parents feel at the thought of his being 
led handcuffed through the town ? 

The old woman's voice ismote him, too, as she 
sobbed over her dead favorite. 

" He was the only friend I had, and so dear, 
so faithful, so loving, and I raised him from a 
kitten! And now I am alone! Oh, wasn't I 
poor and miserable enough before? What had 
I ever done to you, you cruel boy? What had 
my poor Mitzy done? He was the gentlest crea- 
ture on earth. He used to wait for me, if I 
had to crawl down town, and come and meet 
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me, purring and waving his tail as if to welcome 
me. And now he'U never come to me again, 
my little friend, and my poor, wretched home 
will be desolate and lonely." 

At the sight of the poor woman's grief even 
the two rough men were touched, and tried vainly 
to say some words of pity and comfort. While 
the policeman dragged the now wailing Jimmy 
back to the town, the workman remained behind 
to help her carry her favorite to the garden and 
lay it on the little wooden seat where the good 
cat had so often sat beside her, cheering her 
helplessness and loneliness by the faithful love 
of his loyal little heart. Poor, gentle Mitzy! 

When to their consternation Jimmy's people 
found that they could not get him out of jail that 
night. Miss Fordham insisted on driving to the 
unfortunate woman's shanty. She went in to tell 
her of her distress and sympathy, and found her 
perfectly heart-broken, weary with long weeping. 

" He was my only friend and companion, so 
dear, so gentle, so faithful!*' the bereaved old 
woman kept repeating. "Oh! To have seen 
him so cruelly murdered before my eyes, and 
not to have been able to get there to save or com- 
fort him! He might have got over that first 
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shot! Oh, the wicked, wicked boy, how could 
he be so brutal ! " 

Miss Emma's eyes were full of tears, as she 
sat by the poor cripple, pressing her wasted hands 
in her own compassionately, comforting her with 
«oothing words. She assured her that she should 
no longer be so friendless, but that human friends 
would try to make up to her for the loss of her 
little companion. When at last Miss Fordham 
left, Mrs. Wadsworth, as she was called, was 
still in great grief, but she felt comforted to a 
certain degree by Miss Emma's sympathy and 
promises of help for the future. Still, it was 
hard to understand how such a brutal boy could 
have kind relatives. 

I need hardly describe the shame and sorrow 
of the parents, or the aching of Miss Emma's 
heart that evening. The next day they were 
able to obtain Jimmy's release on bail; but the 
lawyer they consulted shook his head, and said 
the case was likely to go badly for the boy, as 
he was so much disliked in the neighborhood, 
and as the general feeling of indignation at his 
latest act of barbarity was very high. Frail Mrs. 
Norton was almost prostrated with grief and 
anxiety, and they were all thankful to hear that 
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the case would be tried the very next week, as 
they dreaded the consequences of a prolongation 
of this strain upon her nerves. 

As for Jimmy himself, though he tried at first 
to assume a defiant, unconcerned manner, he was 
really harassed by shame, anger, remorse, and a 
sickening dread of what might be in store for 
him. He had so completely trusted to his luck 
and cunning to enable him to avoid detection 
that he had never realized imtil now to what 
severe punishments he was exposing himself. 
Once more Aunt Emma tried in her firm, gentle 
way, to make him see, not only how wicked and 
cruel his conduct had been, but how thoroughly 
despicable. 

One of the things which had greatly shocked 
and distressed her, had been the fact that he had 
a gun after he had been put upon his honor about 
giving up guns. He explained that he had not 
had it in his possession at that time. 

"But did you intend to try and get one?" 
she asked him anxiously. 

"Yes," answered Jimmy in a sullen, shame- 
faced way. 

"And do you think that was honorable? 
Don't you see how deceitful it was of you to 
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accept the present of books that I gave you in 
compensation for giving up all your guns ? That 
was in itself a tacit promise not to have any 
again." 

" I didn't care for the old books," growled 
Jimmy. 

" So I see, as you gave away two of them in 
exchange for that horrid gun, which, as you sec, 
got you into trouble. Oh, Jimmy dear, to my 
mind one of your worst faults is your untruth- 
fulness. Remember that I would find it easier 
to forgive you anything else. If you had said 
to me openly, * I don't want to try to do better. 
I don't mean to give up my guns and my shoot- 
ing,' I would have thought better of you than I 
do now for having pretended to give them up 
with the intention of deceiving us all and getting 
others in their place. Whatever you do in future, 
be frank with me, my dear boy, be frank with 
every one, else you will never grow up into a 
good and honorable man. There is nothing more 
thoroughly despicable and cowardly than deceit. 
Now, though you scarcely deserve it, I am going 
to do my utmost to save you from the conse- 
quences of your ill-doing. I have engaged the 
best counsel from Los Angeles to take your case 
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and plead for you; and whatever the verdict is, 
I will do my utmost to help you in all your 
difficulties, and encourage you to do right in the 
future. Will you promise to try, with God's 
help, to fight your evil habits, and become a 
good, honorable, straightforward lad?" 

Jimmy's lips trembled, and he had great diffi- 
culty to keep back the tears. 

" Yes, Aunt Emma, I promise; honestly I do," 
he said in a choking voice. 

" That's right, my boy, that is all we ask of 
you," cried his aunt tenderly, grasping his hand. 
" And now I know this will be a trying week of 
suspense for you, but I want you to remember 
that through your fault it will be a more trying 
one for your mother, who is in such weak health 
that it is doubly hard upon her. So bear up 
bravely and be as cheerful and as loving as you 
can with her." 

"I suK)ose you're goin' to send my camera 
back to New York, now, ain't you? " queried the 
boy disconsolately. 

" No, on the contrary, I will give it to you at 
once." 

"Give it to me!" gasped Jimmy, open- 
mouthed with astonishment. 
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" Not as a reward for good behavior, as you 
must be aware yourself," said Aunt Emma with 
a kind smile, " but to prove to you, my dear boy," 
she added, laying her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder, " how absolutely I trust in your prom- 
ise." 

" Oh, Aunt Emma, you're just a brick! " cried 
Jimmy, the tears starting to his eyes in spite of 
himself. "I will make good; see if I don't" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FEATHERS AND NESTS 

That week of suspense was indeed one of 
the most painful the Nortons had ever experi- 
enced, and they felt that they could hardly have 
borne it, if it had not been for Aunt Emma, 
whose confidence in God's help, added to her 
own cheerfulness, loving sympathy, and practical 
common-sense view of tilings, helped them 
through it all. She really seemed to multiply 
herself, so devoted was she to every one, — con- 
stant in her companionship to Mrs. Norton, yet 
finding time to hearten up her nephew, who, like 
many pleasure-loving, easy-going men, bad little 
courage to bear up against sorrows and anxiety. 
She also devoted much loving care upon Jimmy, 
never alluding to his past evil-doing, but talking 
brightly about all the good and pleasant things 
to be achieved in the future. She softened the 
bitterness of his humiliation and the dread with 
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which he looked forward to having to appear in 
court by devoting all the time she cotdd spare 
from his parents to amusing him, aiding him 
with his lessons, and giving him a hundred other 
things to think about. ^Yhen possible she took 
him with them in their drives, in order to make 
him feel that much as he had transgressed, he 
was by no means an outcast, and that their love 
for him was as great as ever. 

To prevent Jimmy's parents from brooding 
over their trouble she kept them in a perfect whirl 
of business arrangements, — shopping, packing, 
and so forth. She engaged a dressmaker, a 
seamstress and a milliner to come and make Mrs. 
Norton's outfit, and insisted on her helping and 
taking an active interest in her pretty new clothes. 
When buying the materials for her hats, Olive 
had mentioned that she had plenty of trimmings 
at home, and the next day she and Aunt Emma 
went up to her room together to look over her 
stores. In their "palmy" days, Mrs. Norton 
had been extremely fond of dress, and therefore 
had many articles left over from those times 
stored away in boxes. While busy picking out 
things which might be useful for her new hats, 
she accidentally opened a large box, then hastily 
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shut it again, blushing furiously. But rapid as 
her movements had been. Aunt Emma had been 
too quick for her, and throwing open the lid 
again, she disclosed a number of stuffed orioles, 
humming-birds, lazuli, and cardinals among her 
millinery ornaments. 

" Oh, Olive ! " exclaimed Aunt Emma re- 
proachfully, "you don't mean to say that you 
were ever guilty of wearing these poor little 
corpses on your head? Why, to begin with, it 
is illegal to have or to sell them. You have been 
as bad as poor Jimmy." 

"Oh! I wouldn't have had them killed on 
purpose,'* explained Mrs. Norton, blushing still 
more. "I always told Walter and Jimmy it 
was unkind to kill them, but when they were 
dead, it couldn't do them any harm for me to 
wear them, could it? " 

" But don't you see what a bad example you 
were giving? Don't you understand that all the 
ignorant women about here, seeing Mrs. Norton 
with pretty birds making a bright trimming for 
her hat, might naturally wish to have the same 
thing themselves? And they would encourage 
their men-folk to kill the sweet songsters for the 
purpose, so that you were encouraging others to 
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break the law, — destroying birds and thereby 
injuring crops of all kinds." 

" Oh, I know there is a strong feeling about 
all this nowadays," said Mrs. Norton despond- 
ently. " It seems to me, though, that it is a 
sort of sentimental notion got up by the Audubon 
Society and all these people with new-fangled 
ideas." 

" To begin with, my dear," replied Miss Ford- 
ham, " it is by no means only a sentimental no- 
tion, but a most practical and business-like one. 
It has been found by the Department of Agricul- 
ture — by no means a sentimental body — that 
birds are absolutely necessary for the raising of 
crops of all kinds, and that destroying birds is 
destroying the wealth and prosperity of the coim- 
try. This killing, however, has been done on an 
immense scale, simply to gratify the silly vanity 
— excuse me, dear — of thoughtless, or heartless, 
women. Only a few years ago hundreds of thou- 
sands, nay, millions, of beautiful birds were 
killed and exported for this purpose in our own 
country; and it has been proved that in Europe 
alone one hundred and fifty million birds are 
used for the trade annually. Dr. Wm. Homa- 
day, director of the New York Zoo, says, * The 
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outcome of the matter, unless the business (plume 
trade) is stopped, will be the complete stripping 
from the earth of every beautiful and interesting 
bird, large or small.' Already many species are 
almost extmct. As to the protection of birds 
being a new-fangled notion, you must admit, I 
think, that the Gospel is not a particularly new 
book ; yet if you will turn to verse seven, chap- 
ter twelve, of St. Luke, you will read the words : 
' Are not five sparrows sold for two pence ? And 
not one of them is forgotten in the sight of God.' 
Yes, not one of those poor, slaughtered birdies 
lying there so deformed and disfigured in that 
box is forgotten before the Heavenly Father, 
who made them and intended them to lead joyful, 
useful lives. Could you bear to wear them on 
your hat, remembering that?" 

" Oh ! I have never thought of all this, never 
realized it before! I just thought it was so 
sweet of Jimmy and his father to think of get- 
ting them for me. But I will never wear them 
again, Aunt Emma, I promise you, never any 
little corpses, I mean. There would be no harm, 
though, in wearing this splendid tuft of aigrette, 
would there?" 

" No harm ! Why, the slaughter of the snowy 
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heron, or egret, is one of the most cruel and 
barbarous things of all. Don't you know, Olive, 
that it is only when the beautiful bird is breeding 
her young that she wears this lovely ornament, 
the long, elegant, sweeping plumes, which are a 
token of her joyful motherhood? With pride 
and delight she builds her nest, sits patiently on 
her snowy eggs; and her ecstasy knows no 
bounds when the queer little herons break one 
by one from the shell. From early dawn till 
evening she feeds them with untiring love and 
patience ; and day by day they grow in size and 
beauty, until some two-legged brute with a gun 
discovers her, and ruthlessly shoots her down as 
she is hurrying back to her nest, so happy to 
have a good meal to take to her loved ones. Her 
murderer tears this beautiful tuft of aigrettes 
from her back, and leaves her dead body to decay 
on the ground; while the nestful of young, so 
eagerly looking out for her return, call and call 
in vain for the loving mother, who will come 
no more, never fold them lovingly under her 
wings, never appease their terrible hunger. The 
long hours pass, and night succeeds day; and 
when the next dawn appears, the young still call. 
But their cries grow weaker and weaker, their 
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pretty heads droop, and one by one they fall back 
in the nest, too weak to cry or to move, to lie 
there till they die a long agonizing death. And 
they, too, are remembered by our Heavenly 
Father ! Yet, vain, silly women, and yes, women 
who pride themselves on being loving mothers, 
are not ashamed to wear these badges of cruelty 
on their heads. And they will even dare to deck 
themselves thus in order to go to church, and 
clasp their hands in prayer to the loving Maker, 
who does not forget the death of the devoted 
mother-bird and the slow agony of her little 
ones, all killed for the satisfaction of these 
women's heartless vanity." 

Mrs. Norton's eyes were full of tears. 

" Oh, Auntie," she exclaimed, " I really did 
not know all this ! It is too horrible to think of. 
Poor, loving little mother ; poor, wee babies ! To 
think that they were all lost that I might have 
this bunch of feathers! It is too sad! What 
shall I do with them, bum them? And all these 
little stuffed birds, too?" 

"Yes, dear, I think it' would be best, for then 
there would.be no fear of any one else getting 
hold of them and giving a bad example by wear- 
ing them. I will go over to the city and get you 
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whatever else you like for your hats. Don't you 
think some beautiful ostrich plumes would be 
fine on this broad-brimmed black one?" 

" Oh, yes, just lovely. Then there is no harm 
in ostrich plumes ? " 

" None whatever. They would moult of them- 
selves. Besides, they are carefully cut, not 
plucked, and the birds most kindly treated and 
cared for." 

" The worst of it is, the feathers are so ex- 
pensive," sighed Mrs. Norton. 

" Not expensive in the long nm, for, if they 
are properly cared for, and repaired every now 
and then, they will last a lifetime. I will write 
to the Cawston Ostrich Farm, and have them 
send us out three fine plumes for you, Olive. 
They will more than make up to you for these 
poor little corpses, I'm sure." 

While the ladies were busy over these matters 
of toilet, little Roy, Dorothy, and even Jimmy 
spent all their spare time working hard at car- 
pentering. First they all helped in the construc- 
tion of a second splendid bird-table, which was 
put well in sight of the library window, and was 
amply supplied every day with all sorts of tempt- 
ing food for the little feathered friends Miss 
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Emma was so anxious to attract. After that was 
finished, they set to work making all kinds of 
birds' nesting-boxes, for the nesting season was 
just beginning, and Miss Fordham was eager 
to have a good supply of boxes put up as soon 
as possible. She had brought with her one or 
two specimens made according to the latest mod- 
els invented by the German naturalist and bird- 
lover. Baron von Berlepsch, whidi have been 
found most attractive to birds and satisfactory 
in every way. She also encouraged the children 
to exert their own ingenuity in making nesting- 
boxes out of tin cans, pieces of bark, and other 
odds and ends. Each of them was intensely 
interested, but, unfortunately, there had been a 
considerable amount of jealousy and quarrelling 
among them. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Mrs. 
Norton learned of the cruelties of bird-killing, 
as Miss Fordham was sitting on the veranda 
talking business with her nephew, they were in- 
terrupted by the cry, 

"Daddy! Auntie! Help, help!" Rushing 
down to the orchard, they met Roy, panting from 
excitement and screaming at the top of his voice: 
" Jimmy's hanged! He's .hanged in a tree! " 
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Mr. Norton and Aunt Emma exchanged a look 
of anguish. Was it possible that in his dread of 
coming punishment, the boy had committed sui- 
cide? Pale as death, with beating hearts and 
trembling limbs, they nevertheless flew in pursuit 
of Roy, who was running back as fast as his fat 
l^s could carry him. At a few 3rards from the 
back of the house they saw Jimmy hanging head 
downward by his leather belt from the forked 
stump of a branch in a pepper-tree. He was at 
no very great height, yet a fall from his position 
might result in a broken bone, if not in a broken 
neck. 

" Don't move ! Don't struggle, Jimmy,'* called 
his aunt in a steady voice. "Your father has 
gone for a ladder, and you are quite safe if you 
keep still." 

" Tm choking," gasped Jimmy. 

However, he had been able to ease the strain 
on his belt by supporting himself with his hands 
on a lower limb. 

" You will be all right," continued Aunt Emma 
in her cheering voice, " only a minute more, lad- 
die, and your father will be here." 

And, in fact, a few minutes later Mr. Norton 
had placed a high step-ladder under the boy and 
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succeeded in disengaging him and getting him 
safely down again. The child was much shaken 
and scratched and very dizzy with having thus 
hung head downwards; and they hurried him 
indoors, where his mother wept at the sight of 
her poor, dear, wounded boy. Aunt Emma's 
sympathy took the more practical turn of bathing 
his forehead with witch-hazel, and insisting upon 
his taking a hot bath, after which she massaged 
him well around his waist and arms, where the 
greatest strain had been. 

When he had fairly recovered from the effects 
of his little accident, and they were all resting 
on the veranda before dinner, she asked him 
rather anxiously: 

" How came you to be up that tree, Jimmy ? 
You were not bird-nesting, I hope? " 

" No, you bet not. Auntie,*' answered her 
grand-nephew, putting on a most aggrieved and 
virtuous air. " I was putting up a bird-box.'* 

"One of your own?** she inquired. 

" No, one of Roy*s. I was just putting it up 
for the kiddo. I didn*t want to put it up so high, 
but he just bothered the life out of me till I felt 
like I had to. He*s such a spoilt kid, a feller just 
has to give in to him, or else he hollers,** he 
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explained in an injured tone. Then seeing a 
look of displeasure on his aunt's face, he went 
on sweetly : " Of course I didn't mind doin' it, 
only I thought it wasn't a good place for the 
box; and just as I'd fixed it, I climbed another 
branch to see if it looked first class, and the old 
thing was punk and broke with me. Still, I bet 
I'd have jumped it all right, if that beastly old 
stump hadn't hooked me up like that." 

" Poor, dear Jimmy ! When I think of it, why, 
you might have been killed ! My dear boy ! you 
must promise me you will never climb a tree 
again," cried his mother. 

" Nonsense, Olive dear," laughed Miss Emma, 
" you might as well ask a jockey never to ride 
again, because he's had a spill. Boys must climb 
and jump and exercise their limbs, and if they 
have a tumble now and then, it will teach them 
to manage better next time." 

" Oh, but he might have been so much hurt, 
and it seems such a shame this should have hap- 
pened just when he was being so sweet and kind 
to little Brother. Wasn't it dear of him? " 

" Well, it was good-natured of him, if he was 
doing it to please the child," answered Aunt 
Emma; "but I almost wonder if it was entirely 
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so. Jimmy, the tonnentor, posing as an indul- 
gent, put-upon elder brother, is rather funny, and 
I'm all the more incredulous, because Roy is 
always so anxious to put up his own nesting- 
boxes/' 

" Oh, you see," began Jimmy, " it was so high 
up in the tree that the kiddo couldn't reach it, 
that's why he pestered me to do it." 

"You mustn't let him impose upon you like 
that, Jimmy," interposed his mother. "Oh, 
Aunt Emma, you misjudge our dear boy. You 
mustn't be so hard on him and think he is always 
doing wrong, just because he got into disgrace 
last week. Indeed, indeed, he's not a bad boy, 
though I admit he is thoughtless at times." 

"I never said he was," answered her aunt 
quietly. "But here come Dorothy and her 
brother. Roy," she called, " why did you want 
Jimmy to put that box of yours so high in the 
tree?" 

A look of utter astonishment came into the 
little fellow's face. 

"I — " he began, then stopped dead short and 
turned crimson. 

" Why don't you tell us about it ? " asked his 
aunt kindly. 
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" You told me never to tell tales," he answered, 
hanging his head. 

" Quite right, dear. I'm glad you remembered, 
but when I ask you a question, you have a right 
to answer, and to tell me all the truth/* 

" Jimmy'U whip me," murmured the child. 

" Jimmy had better not," thundered :Mr. Nor- 
ton. " Speak up, Roy." 

"Well," blurted Roy, "Dorothy said Aunt 
Emma'd think mine was the caref uUest made box, 
and she thought it was the best, and — Jimmy 
said it wasn't. I took lots of trouble with it, and 
Jimmy said, * Very well, if that's the case, Auntie 
sha'n't see it, and I'll put it high up in the tree.' 
And I tried to grab on to it, and Jimmy pulled, 
and I pulled, but Jimmy's awful strong, and — 
he pinched me terrible hard, and I leaved go, 
and he climbed up with it, and then he was hanged 
there by his belt," 

"Is that true, Dorothy?" asked Mr. Norton. 

"Yes, Daddy. Baby begged and begged of 
Jimmy not to put it up there. He wanted so 
badly to show it to Aunt Emma, and he cried, 
and Jimmy called him a mollycoddle, and hit 
him — and I'll tell the truth, even if you do 
serve me out afterwards, Jimmy, for it's a shame 
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qf you to tease and abuse poor little Roy all the 
time." 

Mr. Norton turned upon Jimmy, his face livid 
with rage : " You two-faced h3rpocrite, you little 
sneak! I'll thrash you for this within an inch 
of your life. How dare you tell such lies ! How 
dare you pinch and strike your brother and sister 
all the time, when I've forbidden you to hurt 
them!" 

Aunt Emma stepped quietly between the angry 
father and his boy. 

"Excuse me, Walter," she said, "but you 
promised to leave Jimmy's reformation to me 
for a time. Let me manage him, will you, 
dear?" 

" To think that he should have tried to take 
us in like that, playing the magnanimous hero, 
when he's been a jealous bully, jealous of a baby's 
work! The mean, cowardly little hypocrite! " 

" Yes, I'm quite of your opinion as to his con- 
duct having been utterly despicable in every 
respect," said Aimt Emma, " and it has grieved 
me very deeply, but we cannot expect the bad 
habits of years to be cured in a few weeks or 
days. Jimmy meant to try to do better, I know," 
more gently; "but this afternoon his jealousy 
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and habit of brutality and untruthfulness have 
let him into behavior of which he will feel ter- 
ribly ashamed in after years." 

" But you are going to punish him, I hope," 
cried his father. 

" Yes, in my way," she answered. " Go up 
to my room, Jimmy, and write me an account of 
what you did this afternoon, or, rather, two ac- 
counts, the one you gave and the true one. Then 
write your reasons for having done as you did. 
I give you an hour in which to do this. After 
that you may have some supper, if I find you 
have done your task conscientiously and truth- 
fully, and have thought over it. When you have 
had supper, I will see what further pimishment 
I wish to inflict. Go, James, and do as I have 
told you." 

It so happened that Roy was now standing just 
behind his aunt, and as Jimmy passed .him to 
leave the room, thinking himself unobserved, he 
gave Roy's arm a vicious pinch. The child's face 
turned very red, and his eyes filled with tears, 
but he uttered no cry. His aunt, however, had 
turned Just in time to see Jimmy's mean trick 
and his wicked, revengeful look, and her eyes 
flashed with indignation. 
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" James," she said sternly, " what did you do 
to Roy?" 

" Nothing," lied Jimmy boldly. 

" Come here, James Norton, and let me do 
'nothing' to you. Come here, you little cow- 
ard," she repeated, as he hung back, " or dse I 
will allow your father to flog you all he likes;" 
and taking hold of the fleshy part of his arm, 
she administered a vigorous, twisting pinch such 
as he had given his brother. 

Needless to relate, Jimmy yelled. 

" You haven't even the physical courage your 
little brother has," scoffed Miss Fordham. " He 
didn't utter a sound." 

" He's — he's used to it," whimpered Jimmy. 

" And what right have you to make him used 
to it, I would like to inquire?" stormed his 
father. 

" This ' nothing ' must never happen again, 
James Norton. Do you understand me?" said 
Aunt Emma. " Remember there are such things 
as Reformatories. Now go up and do as I told 
you, and also remember what is hanging over 
you for Friday.*' 

Jimmy left the room sullenly, muttering as he 
went. 
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When Miss Fordham went up to her room 
after supper, she found him sitting before the 
table with pages and pages of writing scattered 
round him. He looked up as she came in, and 
she saw in a minute that his face had softened, 
and that his eyes were red. After she had read 
his two accounts and his pages of self-accusation, 
she said : 

" Well, Jimmy, and what do you think of your- 
self, now you have written this out, and thought 
it over?" 

Jimmy hung his head. " I think I deserved 
all Daddy said to me." 

" So do I, and more perhaps. There is noth- 
ings oh, absolutely nothing, more unutterably 
despicable tiian h)rpocriticaI falsehood and wrong- 
ful accusation of others." 

" Mother always believed me when I told her 
such things, but she didn't punish Roy, she never 
does." 

" Would you have wished him to be punished 
for what he had not really done? " 

" No, but he deserves punishing sometimes." 

" So do you, ibut you have generally escaped 
it so far. Now I want to ask you a question. 
After my trusting you and giving you that cam- 
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era two days ago, do you consider that / de- 
served to be distressed by your conduct, as I 
have been to-day? " 

" No, I know it was rotten of me," confessed 
Jinuny. ** I did mean to be a better fellow. I 
tried real hard yesterday, but to-day I forgot — 
or I didn't care, I felt so mad — " 

"With jealousy. Yes, another of your bad 
faults. Well, now, all that is to be done is to 
try and make amends for this day's evil-doing 
and behave better in future. I know it must take 
time to conquer yourself. On jrour way to sup- 
per, you will come with me to the living-room, 
and before everybody you will b^ Roy's pardon." 

"Beg pardon of a little kid like that!" ex- 
claimed Jimmy indignantly. 

" If you behaved shamefully to a * little kid,' 
you owe him just as much of an apology, and 
a greater, than to one who could have better de- 
fended himself. Then to-morrow you will climb 
up that tree before your mother is up, and take 
down Ro/s bird-box." 

" Yes, Auntie, but — " Jimmy crimsoned. 

"But what? Tell me the truth." 

" I spoiled and smashed it up a bit on purpose 
nailing it up." 
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** You will try to mend it before giving it back 
to your brother, and you will also apologize for 
the damage you did." 

Jimmy thought it would be fearfully hard to 
do all this apologizing, but after all he got 
through it more easily than he had hoped. And 
the happy, friendly look in Roy's blue eyes, and 
the bright, "All right, Brother. I'll just make 
another one," made him feel more ashamed of 
himself than a whole host of reproaches would 
have done. 
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CHAPTER IX 

AUNT EMMA BEGINS TO MAKE REFORMS 

Harassed as she was by her manifold occupa- 
tions that week. Miss Fordham did not forget 
Mrs. Wadsworth. She went almost daily to have 
a friendly chat with her, taking her presents of 
flowers, fruit and eggs, and doing all in her 
power to bring a ray of sunshine into the lonely 
woman's sorrowful life. She found her very shy 
and reticent at first, but after a few days she suc- 
ceeded in winning her Confidence and heard some- 
thing of her life history. 

As the child of well-to-do parents, she had 
received an excellent education, had been to col- 
lege, and afterwards had become a teacher her- 
self. Then for many years she had been a happy 
wife and mother. All had gone well until about 
ten years before, when her husband had suddenly 
lost almost all his wealth through the failure of 
a bank. He was in poor health at the time, and 
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the shock and subsequent anxiety in trying to 
make both ends meet, had finally broken him 
down so completely, that at the end of a few 
months he died. Soon after, her eldest son, who 
had bravely shouldered the responsibility of keep- 
ing up a home for the family, was knocked down 
and killed in a busy thoroughfare by a speeding 
automobile; and her only daughter developed 
s3ntnptoms of tuberculosis. The poor mother had 
strained every nerve to keep her home, and to 
do all that was possible to save her beloved 
daughter, teaching all day and sitting at needle- 
work far into the night. But in spite of her 
efforts the girl had drooped and faded ; and, lit- 
tle more than two years after her father's death, 
she passed away peacefully. 

"But all this," said Mrs. Wadsworth, "was 
nothing to the sorrow that my youngest son 
caused me a few years later. It has completely 
broken my heart. I could bear up against my 
other trials, for I felt that they were sent by 
God, and that I could look to Him for help to 
bear them; but this was, I felt, my own fault, 
the result of my selfish and over-indulgent love 
for the boy. He was my youngest and my dar- 
ling, so clever and so handsome, and I could 
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never find it in my heart to puni^ him. I never 
trained him to think of duty and responsibility, 
or fitted him to fight against the temptations or 
difficulties of life. The fault was mine, and oh, 
my ptmishment has been so terrible ! But I can- 
not talk about it, dear Miss Fordham, I cannot 
tell even you, who are so kind to me! There 
are sorrows too great for words! Then finally 
I drifted here where nobody knows me. I try 
to be resigned to God's will, to bear my punish- 
ment without a murmur; but life is very sad. 
Misfortune after misforttme has fallen upon me, 
till IVe come down to living alone in this little 
shanty. I just manage to keep body and soul to- 
gether by doing a little needlework for the neigh- 
bors. I used to solace my long, lonely evenings 
by reading, but of course my light is poor, and 
now my eyesight is failing, so that IVe had to 
give up even that pleasure. 

" One day I was fortunate enough to find a 
poor little stray kitten almost as miserable as 
myself; and I took it in, and nursed it, and it 
grew to be the sweetest, most loving little com- 
panion. When I had to go down to the neigh- 
bors for work, it would follow me ever so far, 
and then wait for me under some bush, and when 
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I came back, it would run out joyfully to meet 
me, purring and rubbing against my dress — " 
the old woman's voice trembled. " And of an 
everting it used to get on my lap, and look into 
my face so lovingly, as much as to say, * If you've 
no other friends, remember / love you/ Oh, and 
he did truly, poor little Mitzy — and then I lost 
even that humble little friend, and oh, so cru- 
elly ! *' she cried, her eyes filling with tears. 

"I know, I know," soothed Miss Emma, 
" and I am as distressed as I can be about it. 
There is scarcely anything I would not have 
given rather than to have that happen. But how 
did you get so lame, Mrs. Wadsworth? " 

" It seemed the silliest little accident. I was 
going to take some work home to a lady one 
evening, and I caught my foot against the steps 
of the house and fell forward. It hurt me a good 
deal, but I didn't think much of it, and went on 
walking as if nothing had happened. Since then, 
however, it has grown worse and worse, until I 
cannot put my foot to the ground without pain. 
I fancy it is rheumatism that has settled in it, 
and I don't know what I should have done, if 
a woman at one of the ranches had not given 
me this old pair of crutches that had been her 
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father's. I little thought some years ago that I 
should ever come to have to accept charity, and 
from strangers." 

A few days before his trial Miss Fordham told 
the whole dreary story to Jimmy. She dwelt in 
such a touching manner upon the sweet, endear- 
ing ways of little Mitzy, and upon the comfort 
he had been to his lonely mistress, that the boy's 
heart was stirred in spite of himself, and he 
broke down and sobbed with pity and remorse. 
This was what his aunt had wanted, and it com- 
forted her, for she felt that the child's heart was 
not irremediably bad, after all, and that with 
God's help she would be able to train him into 
a noble young man. She gently but firmly in- 
sisted on his going with her to apologize to the 
old lady, and he did this with more true feeling 
and humility than she had dared hope for. Then 
his aunt proposed that he should go to read to 
the unfortunate Mrs. Wadsworth every now and 
then- He willingly acquiesced, and read to her 
for a while the very next day. She was so 
touched that she asked his aunt if she could not 
withdraw her suit against the lad, but Miss 
Emma begged her not to think of doing so. She 
thought it best that he should be made to feel 
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how grievously he had transgressed; and with 
a sigh his new friend agreed. 

During this time, Mr. Norton had found him- 
self busier than he had been in years, not only 
preparing his own outfit, straightening out his 
papers and affairs, but looking after the numer- 
ous workmen whom Aunt Emma had engaged to 
come and make improvements on the ranch. One 
morning he rushed into the house, crying ex- 
citedly : 

"Aunt Emma, there must be some mistake! 
There are a whole lot of men with cement and 
bricks, and I don't know what besides, and they 
say they have come to make a pig-sty! " 

Miss Fordham laughed. " Well, yes, they 
have come to make proper pig-pens, not your idea 
of a pig-sty.'* 

" But, Aunt, they said the plumbers were com- 
ing in a few days ! " 

" Yes, to fix the pigs' baths and the drainage 
pipes from their pens." 

" The pigs' baths ! " repeated Mr. Norton, red 
with astonishment. "And what else are you 
going to give them? A looking-glass, powder- 
puff, and electric lights, Aunt?" he suggested 
teasingly. 
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" No, I do not think they would care for any 
of those luxuries," laughed Miss Fordham, " but 
they will just revel in their bath. There are to 
be three pens, each pen with a sleeping-room, a 
court-yard and a bath." 

"Jiminy crickets! Excuse me, Auntie, but 
surely they'll be the most luxurious pigs in Uncle 
Sam's domains." 

" Oh, no ! On all well-kept farms, where pigs 
are properly raised, they have these improve- 
ments," answered Aunt Emma. 

" And will the hens have a bath-room, too, 
and a club-house and ball-room ? " 

" They will certainly have a properly arranged 
dust-bath, for it is quite essential to keep them 
free from vermin." 

" Well, I can't get over it, about the pigs ! I 
thought those men were making fun of me. You 
won't need to make new poultry-houses, though, 
will you? These are quite elaborate, and they 
cost me a pretty penny, I can tell you." 

"Yes, they are elaborate enough, but utterly 
impractical. They were designed by a man who 
knew a good deal about architecture, but had 
no knowledge of poultry, their ways and their 
needs. Besides, they are so fearfully infested 
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with bird-lice, ticks, bugs, and other vermin that 
it would be a hopeless task to try to free them 
of it. I mean to have them burned to the ground, 
and to have a number of fresh houses built in 
quite a different part of the ranch/' 

" But won't the hens carry the vermin to the 
new houses ? " 

" They might, in spite of all precautions, if 
I were to put them there, but I don't mean to 
do so. I will sell, or otherwise dispose of, all 
this poultry, and buy an entirely new stock. I 
will get a practical poultry woman to look after 
them properly under my personal supervision, 
and will keep Phoebe as housemaid. She is very 
tractable, reliable, and has many excellent qual- 
ities, and she is really fond of the children, so 
that she will make an excellent maid; but she 
does not know the first word about poultry-rais- 
ing. Besides, I shall have too much to do super- 
intending the ranch and the children's education 
to attend myself to the housework; indeed, it 
would be poor economy for me to try to do it." 

That same afternoon. Miss Emma ran into 
the house, her face flushed, her eyes flashing, her 
voice panting with suppressed emotion. 

" Walter," she exclaimed indignantly, " is it 
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possible that you gave the order for poor Pedro 
to be put to that big wagon and made to draw 
it up from the canyon full of sand? A wagon, 
big and heavy enough for two or three strong 
cart-horses, drawn by one poor, willing carriage- 
horse, which is thus cruelly treated just because 
he is no longer young, and is, through the fault 
of some cruel man, out of condition just now! 
It is an outrage, an infamy I And not only this 
cruelty, for, though the poor beast was straining 
every muscle in his effort to move the overheavy 
load, that brute of a man of yours was beating 
Pedro with a heavy stick, swearing most dread- 
fully, striking him about the head, and kicking 
him with his hob-nailed boots I '* 

Mr. Norton turned pale under his aunt's look 
of indignation. 

" I'm sure I'm ever so sorry, Aunt. Tom told 
me the horse could pull that wagon all right, and 
I didn't give it a thought, so I said, *Oh, very 
well, take him, then.' I believe he is often used, 
but I'd no idea the man abused him like that! '* 

"You had no idea! You didn't give it a 
thought ! " cried Aunt Emma. " Yes, here is the 
secret of all your failures in a nutshell, Walter, 
— your failure with your children, with your 
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ranch, with your duty to man and beast. What 
have you cared how badly things were going, 
so long as you could lounge about and go shoot- 
ing and amusing yourself? " 

" Indeed, Aimt Emma, I'm ever so sorry. Of 
course I should have thought over these things, 
but I'll go and see that the man does not ill-use 
the horse any more.'' 

" Oh, you need not do that," exclaimed Miss 
Fordham. "The man is off the premises, and 
I will swear out a warrant against him if he 
ever shows his face here again. Poor, exhausted 
Pedro is in the stable, and I have seen to it that 
a good, hot bran-mash has been given him, and 
have left Richard rubbing him down carefully. 
The wagon is in the middle of the road, whence 
you had better go and draw it yourself, I should 
think, for you are almost as capable of doing so 
as poor Pedro. I can't think how you could 
have been so cruel. I can hardly forgave you ! " 

Mr. Norton had never seen his aunt so angry, 
and was perfectly stunned by her reproaches. 
After repeatedly apologizing to her, he hurried 
off to see that the three other horses about the 
place were harnessed to the wagon, which even 
they found heavy enough to draw home yp the 
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steep incline. Walter felt greatly ashamed of 
himself, when he realized how thoughtlessly cruel 
he had been; and he looked so wretched that 
evening that Miss Emma at last relented, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder, said affection- 
ately : 

"Cheer up, Walter, I will forgive you this 
time, for I know you did it thoughtlessly, and 
as I said before, your carelessness is but the result 
of your lack of training when you were a child. 
You are as irresponsible as Roy in many things ; 
but never mind, after your year at college, you 
will come back another man, or I am much mis- 
taken. Now don't be glum, for here come the 
children, and they must not guess that their father 
has been getting what Jimmy would term ' a wig- 

ging. 

The next day while they were shopping, Mrs. 
Norton confided to her aunt that she was racking 
her brains to think of some presents she could 
take home to the children, adding that it must 
be something which she could give to each of 
the three, and that each present must be exactly 
alike, or else there would be tears and jealousy. 

" My dear Olive, what a terribly bad training 
to give the children ! " remonstrated her com- 
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panion. " It is no wonder they are so jealous, 
if you are constantly humoring them in this habit 
Do you mean to say that if you wanted to give 
a sunshade to Dorothy, you would have to give 
one to Roy and Jimmy? " 

" Well, I'd avoid giving the sunshade, or I'd 
give something exactly equivalent." 

" But don't you see that this is r^^larly train- 
ing and encouraging them to be jealous ? Don't 
you see that you are doing them an unkindness 
by thus giving way to their whims? In later 
life they will certainly not have everything just 
like the things of their neighbors. I think you 
are making a grave mistake." 

"But, Auntie, dear, if there is the slightest 
difference they make such a scene! Why, one 
day I took them home some post-cards of ships, 
and Roy cried, actually roared, just because there 
were three funnels to Dorothy's ship and only 
two to his." 

" Roy ought to have had his card taken away 
from him altogether." 

" But he would have made himself sick with 
crying!" 

'* Nonsense, my dear. It wouldn't hurt a big 
boy like Roy, and if he found you took no notice 
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of his noise, he would soon leave off. He is a 
dear little fellow, passionate and jealous only 
because he has never been trained to be anything 
else ; but I find him most easy to manage. Now, 
to-day, I mean to take them all something, and 
the presents shall all be different and suitable to 
their ages, and I will make them understand 
that they have no right to protest." 

While Miss Fordham was buying the presents, 
Mrs. Norton looked distressed, and anticipated 
a scene at home. Her aunt had chosen three 
books, — a large one without pictures for Jimmy, 
an equally large one with pictures for Dorothy, 
and a small one with still more pictures for Roy. 
That night, before giving them. Miss Fordham 
made a few remarks about some silly children 
she had known back East, who were so ill-bred 
as to quarrel and grumble, if one didn't get quite 
as much as the other. She explained how wrong 
and how foolish this was, and said she hoped 
her nephews and niece had too much sense and 
good feeling to give way to such petty jealousy. 
They all looked rather shamefaced, for they 
knew they had all done exactly like the children 
of whom their aunt spoke; and when she gave 
them the three books, Jimmy actually refrained 
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from making any complaint. Roy, however, 
whined : 

" Dorothy's got a book about birds. I want 
a book about birds, too." 

" But, Roy, dear, you know Dorothy has been 
wishing for a book about birds for many days, 
and therefore you ought to be glad to think she 
has one now. Besides, I am sure she will be glad 
to read to you out of it, or even lend it to you 
sometimes. Yours is a most amusing story about 
two little boys and a dog." 

"Don't want the old book! I hate stories 
about a dog!" 

" Oh, very well ! If you don't want it, you 
can give it back to me, and I will send it to a 
poor little sick lad I know, who is at the hospital 
back home." 

"And you'll get me another book about 
birds?" 

" No, indeed," said Miss Emma with a laugh. 
" I will get you nothing else. If you are so rude 
as to refuse my present, you can do without one. 
It will not hurt me any, but it will be a pity for 
you." 

Roy's lips trembled, and he was tempted to 
ciy, but his aunt's half-mocking look made him 
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feel how utterly useless that would be, so he took 
the book, and went rather sulkily to the other 
end of the room with it. A short time afterwards 
he came running back to Miss Emma, and threw 
his arms around her neck, saying : 

" I'm awful sorry I was a horrid boy, Auntie. 
The book's just lovely, and I thank you lots." 

"That's right," said his aunt lovingly; "you 
might know, dear, that I would have chosen 
something I knew you would like. And I'm sure 
when Jimmy has read some of his book, he will 
find it is much more to his liking than either 
yours or Dorothy's would have been. Now re- 
member, I don't want you to grow to be like 
those silly children I told you of, so sometimes 
I will give you all different things, and often I 
will give to one and not to the others, and I 
don't expect to see any tempers or jealousy over 
it, either." 
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CHAPTER X 

JUDGMENT 

On the eve of the much-dreaded day of the 
trial the whole family was feeling greatly de- 
pressed, for Judge McLeroy, whom Miss Ford- 
ham had engaged for the defence, had come to 
spend the night at Sunnydale; and he had 
thought it best to let them know that the case 
against Jimmy was a bad one, and that, although 
he would do his very utmost to make it possible 
to get the boy off with a heavy fine, he was not 
too sure of success. The child was charged with 
breaking into enclosed private grounds for the 
purpose of stealing, with bird-nesting, and with 
barbarously killing a neighbor's cat. For all 
these offences he was liable to be sent to the Re- 
formatory, if he did not escape with a heavy 
fine; and his bad reputation for truancy, bird- 
killing, and general misbehavior would tell 
against him on all counts. He might also have 
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been charged with assault of an officer in dis- 
charge of his duty, had not the good-natured 
fellow refused to complain. 

During the week of respite, Jimmy had to a 
certain degree forgotten the punishments that 
hung over his head ; but on hearing the attorney's 
grave reproaches and anxious forebodings as to 
the next day's decision, he turned white with 
panic, and although he tried to assume an indif- 
ferent expression, he could eat no dinner, and 
sat silent and stunned with the dreadful thought 
of the Reformatory. Since his mother only made 
matters worse by crying over him and giving 
way to her despair. Miss Emma quietly insisted 
on putting her to bed, and sent the almost weep- 
ing Dorothy to keep her company, with strict 
instructions that she was to try to make her 
mother talk of other things, and do her utmost 
to cheer her up. Roy's blue eyes looked very 
wistful, and he went and sat on the couch by 
his brother, nestled up to him, and slipped his 
sturdy little hand into his, as if to protect him. 
Jimmy said nothing, but there came a strange 
lump in his throat and a mistiness in his eyes. 
And as he grasped the child's hand with a feel- 
ing of comfort in his brother's sympathy, he 
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resolved never to be " horrid " to him in future. 
In future — but would he have the chance of 
being horrid or otherwise? Would he not be 
parted from them all, he thought with sickening 
dread. Oh, never, never had they felt so dear 
to him before; never had home seemed so sweet! 

In spite of Miss Fordham's efforts at cheerful- 
ness, the dreary evening seemed as if it would 
hardly drag to a close; and to most of them 
that night was a sleepless slnd an inexpressibly 
wretched one. Miss Fordham had stayed awhile 
with her niece, giving her a sleeping-draught, and 
reasoning with her to make an effort to calm 
herself. Afterwards, when passing Jimmy's door 
on the way to her own room, she heard the sound 
of sobbing, and went in to try to comfort the boy. 

The last straw of his misery seemed to have 
been a conversation he had overheard between 
two of the farm laborers that evening. 

" What were they saying, dear? " inquired his 
aunt gently. 

" Why, Ben said, ' Ah, I bet we'll be rid of that 
holy terror, Jimmy, for a time anyhow, for the 
judge won't be heasy on 'im.' * And a good job, 
too,' said Mike, * for he mor'n desarves all that's 
comin' to him. I'll bet it'ull take him down a 
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peg or two, and it'll be a fine riddance for every- 
body on the place, strikes me/ and he seemed 
quite to chuckle over it," sobbed Jimmy. 

" It certainly was not kind of them," answered 
Aunt Emma, "but weren't you ever unkind to 
them yourself?" 

" Yes," assented Jimmy, " I know I did bother 
them a lot, and — and I got Mike into trouble 
with Dad one time." 

" Then you can hardly expect them to feel 
kindly towards you, dear. In life you will find 
that you will reap what you have sown. If you 
sow unkindness, you will reap the same, but if 
you sow kind words and actions, you will re- 
ceive kindly feeling in return. But remember, 
Jimmy dear, that there is our powerful and lov- 
ing Heavenly Father, who is always willing to 
help us to do right. Ask Him to forgive you for 
your past wrong-doing, and beg Him to grant that 
we may be successful in saving you from anything 
but a fine to-morrow, promising to do your ut- 
most to show your gratitude by your behavior 
if this is granted. Shall we kneel down and pray 
together?" 

When they had done so, Jimmy felt much 
comforted; and his aunt further consoled him 
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by assuring the boy that she would do all in her 
power for him and would appeal to another court 
if necessary. To her surprise the undemonstra- 
tive Jimmy threw his arms round her neck, and 
was evidently happy to be kissed and soothed by 
her. Indeed, he was so much calmer and more 
cheerful that she left him feeling sure that he 
would soon fall asleep. And he did in a very 
short time, childhood having that blessed faculty 
of finding relief and forgetfulness in sleep. 

The next morning nobody but Judge McLeroy 
did any justice to the breakfast which Phoebe had 
so carefully prepared, and at last they all found 
themselves in the Court House, where they felt 
like criminals awaiting instant execution. 

The counsel for the prosecution spoke first, 
giving a severe and graphic description of Jim- 
my's offences, and especially of his brutality in 
killing a poor woman's pet cat. He told of his 
previous bad record, and argued that a boy so 
depraved at heart as to commit such actions 
deserved all the punishment allowed by law, and 
that it was necessary to make him an example 
to the many other boys whom he had for months 
past been leading into mischief. This argument 
was so forceful, and the proofs of Jimmy's guilt 
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so evident that when he ceased speaking, every 
one felt convinced that the judge would send 
the boy to the Reformatory. 

Then Judge McLeroy rose to speak. He 
pleaded earnestly, not so much for the boy, as 
for his family. He admitted that his little client 
must plead guilty to all the charges, but he ex- 
cused him on the plea of his youth, — the wild 
spirit of boyhood which, his parents admitted, 
they had not sufficiently kept in check, chiefly 
on account of his mother's failing health. She 
was so broken by her son's disgrace, he added, 
that should the boy be dealt with severely, the 
doctors feared the shock might be fatal to her. 
Indeed, she had been almost prostrated with the 
last week of anxiety, and they were only await- 
ing the end of this day's trial to rush her East 
in the hope of giving her a chance for recovery. 

Then he spoke of their aunt, Miss Fordham, 
the noted scientist and philanthropist, whose 
name they all knew so well not only as a nat- 
uralist, but as an ardent worker for the better 
education of children. This lady had come to 
Sunnydale only a few weeks ago, and had been 
much distressed to find that her own nephew's 
training had been so absolutely contrary to her 
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theories. She had therefore persuaded his par- 
ents to go East for his mother's health, and had 
undertaken to stay at the ranch and endeavor 
to cure her nephew Jimmy of all his bad habits. 
As she herself was an ardent member of both 
the Audubon and Humane Societies, she intended 
to train her nephews and niece in the love and 
care of all living things, as well as in the sense 
of their duty to God and to their neighbor. She 
therefore pleaded that the judge might give 
James Norton another chance, and content him- 
self with imposing the maximum fine only. She 
herself took the responsibility of her nephew's 
conduct in the future, and begged that he be^ put 
on probation for a year, if such were the law. 
In short, there was nothing she was not willing 
to do to save his family from the disgrace of a 
term in the Reformatory. Again and again in 
the most touching terms the attorney pleaded 
for compassion towards the frail, heart-broken 
mother; and he showed what a terrible draw- 
back in after-life any punishment other than a fine 
would be to a boy whose family had always borne 
such a spotless and honorable reputation. He 
also stated that the culprit was now most truly 
and deeply remorseful for his past conduct, and 
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had promised most faithfully never to transgress 
the law again. 

Old Mrs. Wadsworth then appeared as a wit- 
ness ; and told how humbly and with what evident 
remorse the accused had come to beg her pardon, 
and how, for several days, he had come to read 
to her for an hour or more and to help her by 
carrying in wood and water, doing all in his 
power to show his repentance. She also stated 
that she had wished to withdraw her complaint, 
and had been prevented from doing so only by 
Miss Fordham, who thought it best for the law 
to take its course. 

But what pleaded most of all for the boy, per- 
haps, was his unhappy mother's haggard face and 
staggering walk, as she stepped into the witness 
box to plead for her boy, taking all the blame 
of his conduct on her own over-indulgence and 
the weakness consequent to her failing health. 
Her white face, red eyes, and her look of agony 
were pitiful in the extreme, and a murmur of 
sympathy ran through the crowded room as she 
6at down. 

Then they waited in anguish for the judge's 
decision. He began by talking sternly to the boy, 
dwelling upon each one of his misdemeanors and 
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expressing his indignation at them, while Jimmy 
stood trembling, his hands nervously grasping 
the bar in front of him, his face white to the very 
lips, and his sullen, defiant manner entirely fright- 
ened out of him. His lips quivered, but he man- 
aged to keep his composure until the judge an- 
nounced that out of consideration for his parents, 
and especiafly for the mtical state of his mother's 
health, he would rely on the promises made by 
Miss Fordham to be responsible for his conduct 
in future; and that he would content himself this 
time by imposing the heaviest fine allowable for 
each offence, with a warning that if ever the boy 
had to appear before him again, he would un- 
doubtedly send him to a Reformatory. 

A few minutes later Jimmy was sobbing for 
joy in the arms of his mother, whose composure 
had also broken down utterly now that the strain 
of anxiety was over. Miss Fordham immediately 
paid the fines ; and after thanking the judge most 
heartily for his leniency, they crowded round 
Judge McUeroy with heartfelt expressions of 
gratitude for all he had done for them, and in- 
sisted that he should come back to lunch with 
them before returning to Los Angeles. 

The younger children had not been allowed to 
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attend the trial, and when the automobile drove 
up to the door of the bungalow, they were both 
waiting there anxiously. When they saw Jimmy, 
and heard that he was not to leave them even 
for a time, they gave a shout of triumph. Their 
brother was so touched at their expressions of 
joy that he actually allowed Dorothy to kiss him, 
and grasped Roy by the hand, calling him " old 
boy," much to the little fellow's delight. 

That luncheon was a merry one, and Jimmy^ 
at least, amply made up for his lack of supper 
and breakfast. It seemed to every one in the 
family as if a hundred-weight of lead had been 
lifted from their hearts, and even Judge McLe- 
roy was overjoyed at the almost unhoped for 
success of his pleading. 

" I don't think we could have obtained such a 
slight sentence if it had not been for your white, 
agonized face, Mrs. Norton," he returned with 
a smile. " A man would have had to be made 
of adamant not to have taken pity on you." 

" Ah, but Jimmy would never have got off so 
easily if it had not been for your fine pleading. 
Judge," cried Miss Fordham enthusiastically* 
"You almost made me cry, and I saw many 
women wiping their eyes." 
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The Judge laughed. 

" That was my only hope," he answered, " for 
otherwise the case was a bad one against the 
lad. You'll have to be very careful in future, 
my boy, for things would go hard against you 
if you ever offended again." 

"Oh, I'll be ever so careful, sir," answered 
Jimmy. "But you are not really going East, 
are you. Mother? " turning to her anxiously. 

"Going East?" echoed the children. "Are 
we going, too?" 

" No," answered Aunt Emma brightly, " your 
mother is only going East for a visit, to have a 
rest from you youngsters, and get quite well 
again. Then she will come back to you. In the 
meantime I am going to stay with you, and I 
mean you all to have a good time." 

" I know we'll have a great time with you. 
Auntie," said Jimmy gratefully, " but we'll miss 
Mother awfully just the same." 

" Well, we must not think of anything but our 
joy and thankfulness at having our Jimmy with 
us," said Aunt Emma gaily. " Let us leave all 
other trouble aside for to-day, and just celebrated' 

And they did. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE THREE " RANCH LETS " 

The parting between parents and children 
passed off better than could have been expected, 
and for the first few weeks after this event Aunt 
Emma did her utmost to keep the children so busy 
and interested over many things that they had 
no time to fret over the absence of their father 
and mother. 

To begin with, there was a great deal going 
on at the ranch. New poultry-houses were being 
built, the stables and cow-shed entirely remod- 
elled and all the trees on the place thoroughly 
fumigated or sprayed. New and efficient help 
took the place of the rough, ignorant servants Mr. 
Norton had engaged because of their being will- 
ing to accept low wages ; and flowering and berry- 
bearing shrubs were planted in every available 
place to attract the birds. 

Miss Emma took great pains to interest the 
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children in all these things, explaining to them 
all her reasons for this and that improvement, 
and taking them with her to select the new shrubs 
and trees, and to visit poultry farms, well-kept 
ranches, and horticultural establishments. Mrs. 
Norton, with her impractical ways, had never 
had time to call on her neighbors, and even if 
she had done so, she would have had little sym- 
pathy with their aims and pursuits, and would 
have looked down upon their plain country ways. 
Miss Emma, on the contrary, had not been at 
Sunnydale a month before she was acquainted 
with all the neighboring families, with whom her 
genial, sympathetic manner made her a universal 
favorite. At a few miles from the ranch lived 
a Mrs. Brown, who was noted the whole country 
round for her skill in poultry-raising. Her eggs 
were always of the finest, her pullets and cockerels 
reached perfection, and at every poultry show she 
took numerous prizes in all classes. But she was 
a very silent, reserved woman; and it was said 
that she would never show any one over her 
poultry-farm, or speak of her methods of breed- 
ing and raising, because she wished to keep them 
secret. 

Soon after her arrival at Simnydale Miss Ford- 
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ham heard all this, but she declared with her 
quiet smile that before many weeks were out, 
she would have found a way to Mrs. Brown's 
heart, and would be allowed to see everything. 
Miss Emma called on her during her very first 
week in California, and Mrs. Brown, who had 
read several of her books and articles, and knew 
her to be an authority on many subjects, felt very 
much flattered at this little attention, and returned 
the call the same week. After a very short time 
Miss Fordham turned the conversation on poul- 
try-keeping, told her the dismal state of things 
she had discovered at Sunnydale, and explained 
that she meant to build new poultry-houses and 
get an entirely new stock. Then she cleverly 
asked Mrs. Brown's advice about Ae matter, lis- 
tened attentively to all her explanations, jtook her 
out to show her the present poultry-yard, dis- 
cussed where tKe next one should be, and men- 
tioned other plans. 

The result was that Mrs. Brown, to the Nor- 
tons' astonishment, asked them all to come and 
see her little model poultry-farm. Miss Emma 
jumped at the invitation, but she made her call 
alone, feeling that the good lady would be much 
more communicative to her than she would be 
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to the others. She was charmed with the little 
ranch, and was so genuinely enthusiastic in her 
praise of it that Mrs. Brown's stiffness of man- 
ner entirely disappeared, and she talked proudly 
and confidentially about all her methods, experi- 
ments, and ambitions. She was quite flattered 
when Miss Emma asked permission to copy the 
plan of her poultry-houses, and readily consented 
to sell her some of the very finest breeding stock. 
And when Miss Fordham remarked that she 
wanted to interest the children in rearing some 
poultry themselves, Mrs. Brown invited her to 
bring them with her next time, saying that she 
was very fond of children and would be glad to 
help them in their selection. 

A few weeks after their parents' departure, 
therefor©. Miss Emma told the children that they 
might come with her to Mrs. Brown's to help 
her select the new poultry. Dorothy and Roy 
were wild with delight, but Jimmy, who so far 
had no interest in the matter of poultry, muttered 
something about having lessons to prepare. His 
aunt smiled at this sudden ardor for study, but 
answered that she had no wish to force him to 
come if he did not want to, only he must promise 
to keq) out of mischief during her absence. 
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Richard, a bright, willing farm-boy, whom 
Miss Emma was training as coachman, drove 
the buggy up to the bungalow, and his mistress 
noticed with pleasure how much better good 
Pedro already looked, now that he was regularly 
and carefully fed and well-groomed every day. 
There was quite a different expression about his 
whole body, — a look of strength, of ease, of 
comfort; and as Miss Fordham came out, he 
turned his head toward her, and whinnied softly. 

" Hasn't he improved wonderful ! *' exclaimed 
Dick. " He's a fine *un yet, though he is a bit 
old. See how fine he carries his head without 
any check, and how well he steps out now. Yes- 
terday I walked him up and down before some 
of them there automobiles, as you told me to, 
ma'am, and I made him go quite near and sniff 
at 'em, and I talked to him quiet-like all the time, 
and comin' home we met one a-chuggin' and 
a-tootin' to beat the band, and he only just puts 
back his ears and trembles a bit. He's a dandy, 
that's what he is, poor old Pedro! No more 
sand wagons for you now, old feller," he added, 
patting the pretty creature's neck, while Miss 
Emma and the children got into the buggy. 

" Yes, he is a credit to your care of him, Dick," 
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said Miss Fordham, smiling, " and I am delighted 
to see it. Next week I'll raise your wages, for 
you deserve it. I noticed that you harnessed the 
wagon horses without any blinders yesterday. 
I'm glad you remembered about it." 

The children were most delighted with Mrs. 
Brown's attractive poultry-farm and with all the 
pens of beautiful, well-kept Pl3miouth Rocks, 
Minorcas, Cochins, and other breeds. Their joy 
was great, too, on seeing the hundreds of tiny, 
fluffy chicks, and it knew no bounds when they 
were introduced to Mrs. Brown's pet bantams, — 
the little cock witfi his brilliant plumage, proudly 
strutting and crowing round his two little wives 
and their broods of " teeny, weeny," but highly 
energetic chicks. 

" Oh, Auntie ! " exclaimed Roy, '* I should so 
love to have some little bantams of my own!" 

" So you shall, dear, if you like," said Miss 
Fordham gladly, "but I will buy you a pair of 
prize ones, so that you can sell sittings of eggs 
and chicks at a good price. Of course there 
would be no sale for the eggs for eating pur- 
poses, and 90 this would be the only means of 
making money from them. I want you children 
to learn to make z profit out of your farming,*' 
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she told them laughingly. Then turning to Doro- 
thy, she said, " Would you care for some poultry 
of your own, dear? '* 

"Oh, Auntie, I'd love it!" cried the Uttle 
girl eagerly. 

"Well, then, we must choose some for you. 
Not bantams, as Roy is going to have them, but 
some prize-bred poultry of one of the choicest 
breeds, so that you, too, can make money by sell- 
ing sittings and young for breeding stock. You 
may come round with me and select what breed 
you would like to have, only don't take White 
Plymouth Rocks or White Leghorns, because 
those are the two breeds I'm going to buy for the 
ranch." 

Mrs. Brown had taken a great fancy to Doro- 
thys sweet face and gentle manners, and now 
she said smilingly, " Instead of bu3ring prize-bred 
poultry, why don't you let her have some espe- 
cially promising specimens that she can send up 
to the coming show at Los Angeles, Miss Ford- 
ham? I have some buff Orpingtons here that 
will, I am sure, take good prizes, and though I 
would not sell them to any one else, I will let 
Dorothy have them if she likes.'* 

"Oh, how dear of you!*' replied Dorothy. 
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'* Aren't they beauties. Auntie? May I really 
have them?" 

" Yes, certainly, if Mrs. Brown will be so kind 
as to let us buy them," said her aunt. " But you 
must thank her for it, Dorothy, for it is a great 
favor she is doing you." 

"Oh, thank you so much, you are ever so 
kind ! " cried the child impulsively, as she turned 
to Mrs. Brown, and looked into her face with a 
beaming smile. 

" I want to send my bantams to the show, too," 
announced Roy excitedly. 

" I'm sorry," said Mrs. Brown, " but these 
bantams are all I have. They are great pets of 
mine, and are not for sale, and besides, they 
would not be likely to take a prize. There is a 
man near Los Angeles, however, who makes a 
specialty of prize bantams, and you could buy 
some from him, some little beauties, Miss Ford- 
ham." 

" That will be delightful," said Aunt Emma. 
" I will write to him this evening, if you will 
kindly give me his address." 

" But I want my bantams at once," persisted 
Roy> growing very red in the face. " Dorothy 
is going to have her chickens at once to send to 
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the show, and I want mine, too, else it won't be 
fair." 

" My dear Roy, we can't get what there is not ! 
Besides, didn't I tell you that I did not expect 
you to be jealous about an3rthing? Now be rea- 
sonable, there's a good boy." 

" I want my bantams to-day! I want my ban- 
tams to-day ! " cried Roy, beginning to scream at 
the top of his voice, a thing which had alwajrs 
caused his weak mother to yield to his wishes 
in order to quiet him. 

Miss Emma took him by the arm, and quietly 
led him under a great live-oak growing in one 
comer of the grounds. 

" I'm ashamed of you, Roy, and you do not 
deserve to have any bantams at all. Stay there," 
she said, placing him against the tree, "until 
you've done making that silly noise. Then you 
can come back to us, but not until you feel that 
you can behave like a sensible little boy, not like 
a foolish baby/* 

Miss Fordham said the last words with such 
scorn that Roy felt deeply humiliated, and after 
a short time he went back to join them, looking 
very shamefaced. 

" Oh, Auntie," exclaimed Dorothy, " I might 
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wait for my chickens till Roy can have his, if 
you like/' 

" Nonsense, my dear, Roy will be only too glad 
you should have your Orpingtons in time to send 
them to the show, won't you, dear ? " she asked, 
looking at the little boy with a kindly smile. 
" We shall all be able to go to the show, and if 
Sister gets a prize, we shall enjoy the reflected 
glory of it. And besides, we shall see different 
kinds of bantams there, and may be able to buy 
a prize pair. Wouldn't that be fine? " 

"Y-e-e-es," said Roy, rather doubtfully. 

Nevertheless, he made no further complaint, 
and took quite as much interest as Dorothy her- 
self in settling the Orpingtons in the beautiful, 
though simple little poultry-house which their 
aunt had had fitted up for them. Miss Emma 
wrote at once to the breeder of choice bantams, 
and a few days later she called Roy, and said 
to him with a smile : 

"Now, Mr. Rancher, I have received an an- 
swer about your bantams, and I am going to let 
you decide for yourself, as you are getting to 
be a big boy now. This Mr. Kemp tells me that 
he has no really fine breeders that he is willing 
to sell before the show, but that if you will wait 
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until then, he will give you first refusal of a 
beautiful little pen, consisting of a rooster and 
four little hens, which he is sure will take high 
prizes. If you are not willing to wait, he can 
only let you have some quite inferior ones. Now 
what am I to answer him? " 

Roy hesitated for a minute, then looking up 
into his aunt's face earnestly, he asked : 

"What would you do. Auntie, if you were 
in my place?" 

" rd wait and have the best, Roy," answered 
Aunt Emma. 

" Will it be very long. Auntie? " 

" Only just about' two weeks, dear, and then 
think how fine it will be to carry off the finest 
prize bantams of the show ! " 

" YouVe right. Auntie, dear," said Roy, throw- 
ing his arms around her, " and I'll wait." 

In the meantime Miss Fordham had given 
each of the children a garden, part of which was 
to be devoted to growing vegetables. She ex- 
pected them to supply the household, and prom- 
ised she would buy their v^etables from them 
at their regular market value. In this way they 
would learn to take proper care of a garden, and 
earn a good amount of "pin-money" at the 
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same time. She allowed them each to choose 
a promising strip of ground, which she had 
properly dug and fertilized before turning it 
over to its youthful owner; and she had the 
water piped to each plot of land so as to make 
thorough irrigation an easy matter. Dorothy 
and Roy had chosen their lots side by side not 
far from the bungalow. A tall hedge of cypress 
grew on one side of the lots, and in each child's 
garden there was a good fruit-tree, — Dorothy's 
an early peach and her brother's a fine Bartlett 
pear. Jimmy had chosen a larger piece of 
ground a little further from the house, and he 
had an apricot and a loquat tree in his enclosure. 

" Will you buy our fruit of us, too, Auntie? '* 
asked little Roy coaxingly. 

" Well, yes, some of it, dear," she answered, 
** but I'll let you give me a pear now and then." 

"I'll give you all of them if you like, you 
dear, dear Auntie," he cried, throwing his arms 
round her neck and hugging her. 

"That is very generous of you, dear, but I 
shall be glad to buy some. Now we will drive 
to the depot and see if there is not an interesting 
parcel for us there." 

And sure enough, there were three large, long 
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parcels, one directed to each of the children; 
and on arriving home and opening them, each 
one was found to contain a splendid set of gar- 
dening tools just suited to the size of its owner, 
and a fine long hose for irrigating. 

" Aren't they all splendid ! " cried Dorothy, 
fairly dancing with delight. "Just look at the 
cunning little hoe and rake and spade, and the 
dear little hand-trowels and forks, and — why, 
everything one could think of for a garden." 

" Yes, that was just everything I could think 
of," said her aunt, enjoying her pleasure, ** for 
one needs good tools to do good work. I shall 
have a neat little water-tight shed built at the 
end of each one of your lots and have some 
shelves put up and lots of good stout hooks, and 
I shall expect you to keep your tools clean and 
in order." 

" We'll put some bird-boxes in our trees, won't 
we, Dorothy?" exclaimed Roy. 

" Yes, it would be lovely to have our own nest 
in our own bit of ground." 

" Certainly, you might put one or two in each 
tree, and see if the birds will come to them. 
Now let us think of what each one of you would 
like to grow, for remember, I must have some 
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variety in my vegetables. It wouldn't do for 
you all to grow cabbages, for instance." 

" I think I might put half my ground into 
potatoes," said Jimmy. 

"That's a goocj idea. And I should have a 
varied lot in the other half. But Dorothy must 
choose the next vegetable." 

" Would it be too late to sow peas, Auntie? " 

" No, peas would be all right, and they are 
a very nice crop to grow. Now what is Roy's 
choice ? " 

"I want carrots and lettuce and parsley and 
beans and — " . 

" Stop, stop ! " laughed his aunt, " or you will 
have all the vegetables going." 

So with perfect good temper, the different 
varieties were selected. A part of each lot was 
set aside for flowers, and plans were made for 
arches and trellises to be covered with flowering 
vines. Every day when the children came home 
from school, either Aunt Emma or the gardener 
gave them a lesson in making drills, sowing seeds, 
and, in fact, doing all their garden work in the 
latest and most approved fashion. It was de- 
lightful of an evening to sit with Aunt Emma 
poring over delightful catalogues of flower seeds, 
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bulbs, and plants ; and Miss Fordham was most 
generous in allowing all the children to choose 
what they would like for planting or setting out 
in their gardens. 

Then came the excitement of preparing and 
sliding Dorothy's buff Orpingtons to the show 
at Los Angeles, and the still greater delight of 
all going to the show themselves. Fancy their 
joy when they found that the Orpington rooster 
had wcMi first prize and the two hens had carried 
off the second and third prizes ! The boys were 
almost as triumphant over it as Dorothy was 
herself; and Roy fairly danced and screamed 
with joy when his aunt bought him a prize pen 
of the cutest, most beautiful little bantams, — a 
rooster and his four little hens. Jimmy began 
to wish he hadn't been so scornful about poultry, 
and with difficulty he kept his temper over hav- 
ing been " left out of it," as he expressed it to 
himself. Miss Fordham noticed the cloud on his 
face, and after letting him struggle against his 
jealousy for the greater part of the day, she 
suddenly asked him if there was anything in the 
poultry line he would care to own. With great 
delight he answered that he would like to have 
some pigeons, so his aunt immediately bought 
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three beautiful pairs to be added to the family 
pets. 

" Now you must remember, children, that I do 
not expect all these country pleasures and inter- 
ests to interfere with your lessons," warned Miss 
Emma, when she made the purchase. " So, as 
you will have enough outdoor work keeping your 
gardens in order, the poultry-woman will see to 
all the cleaning and feeding of your stock. You 
will only have the ownership of them, the count- 
ing and the marking of the eggs, keeping your 
accounts of your sales, and so forth. And if 
even then I find that your studies suffer from 
these pursuits, I shall have to take the poultry 
away from you." 

"Oh, no. Auntie, dear; we'll work all the 
harder, you'll see," they all assured her in the 
same instant. 

Then as they were driving home in the large 
automobile their aunt had hired for the day, 
Roy remarked : * 

" We've each got a regular little ranch of our 
own now, haven't we. Auntie? Why can't we 
choose a name for it? " 

"Well, hardly a ranch, but a 'ranchlet,' I 
should call it," laughed Miss Emma. "Yes, I 
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think it would be a good idea to choose names 
for each one." 

" I know! " cried Dorothy eagerly. " I'll call 
mine after Auntie, ' Emmadale.' " 

*' That's quite a pretty name," assented her 
aunt, smiling. But Roy broke in indignantly: 
"I thought of it too; I want my farm to be 
'Emmadale.'" 

" But you can't have that name, dear, because 
your sister chose it first. Now remember," 
added Miss Fordham wamingly, as Roy was 
beginning to argue. "What did I say about 
jealousy?" 

"I might call mine ' Auntiedale,' " he mur- 
mured despondently. 

"No, I shouldn't," laughed his aunt, "it 
sounds too much like 'antidote.* You might 
call it the Olive Ranch after your mother, dear." 

" But there are no olives in it," objected Roy. 

"Why not call it 'Bunnyry?'" laughed 
Jimmy. "Your rabbits were the beginning of 
your ranchlet, you know." 

" Bunnyry doesn't sound good," answered 
Roy, still dejected. 

"OH, I have it, old chap. Call it 'Buimy- 
mead,* that sounds grand." 
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"Yes, yes," cried Roy, clapping his hands. 
** I'll have it * Bunn)rmead.' And what'U you 
have, Jimmy?" 

" I thought," replied the boy, reddening, as he 
looked inquiringly at his aunt, " I thought I 
might call it ' Newleaf Ranch ' or * Freshstart/ 
What do you think?" 

" I think both are good, dear," she answered, 
" but ' Freshstart ' is perhaps the better." 

There was great excitement and interest when 
all the poultry came back from the show, and 
the children took possession of their new pets. 
A few days later Rover also returned from his 
trainer, who guaranteed him to be now a per- 
fectly trustworthy, well-conducted dog, safe to 
roam about the place as he liked, and to act as 
rwatch-dog and friend to the family at the same 
time. Rover proved to be all that was said of 
him, and his life at the ranch was thenceforth 
a pleasure to himself and to others. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE FOSTER - FATHER 

Matters had been running with wonderful 
smoothness during the first few weeks after Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton's departure for the East, and 
Aunt Emma was quite astonished to find how 
little trouble her newly-acquired family gave her. 
To be sure, Jimmy was occasionally rude and 
inclined to rebel against her authority, but she 
soon made him feel that he had been in the 
wrong, and after every fresh outburst he made 
renewed efforts to conquer himself. Dorothy 
was somewhat peevish and indolent at times; 
and little Roy was passionate and would scream 
and roar when his will was crossed, but as he 
found that these little scenes had not the slightest 
success with Aunt Emma, he gave way to them 
less and less, arguing to himself : " What's the 
good of screaming, if you get nothing by it?" 
Altogether everything had been so pleasant and 
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satisfactory that Miss Fordham felt a wee bit 
anxious, dreading lest this might be but a lull 
before the storm, especially where Jimmy was 
concerned. 

One day Dorothy came running in from school 
almost breathless with excitement. Qose by the 
carriage drive at a very little distance from the 
house, she had discovered a thrush's nest barely 
concealed by a few branches of the shrub in 
which it was built. She had been attracted to 
it by the mother bird flying out, and pushing 
aside the twigs, she had found the dear little 
nest with four eggs in it. 

" I hope you did pot disturb it, dear," said 
Aunt Emma. 

"Oh, no! The little mother came back di- 
rectly, and she quite scolded me, but she sat on 
the nest again, and oh, do come and see it. 
Auntie!*' 

" When the dear little bird has gotten over 
her first scare at seeing you, we will all go, dear; 
but you must wait just a little while, for you 
know that when too roughly disturbed, birds 
often forsake their nests.** 

"Perhaps we'd better not tell Jimmy," sug- 
gested Dorothy. 
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** Oh, yes, we will. I'm sure Jimmy wouldn't 
hurt them now/* returned Miss Fordham ear- 
nestly. 

And a few hours later they all went together, 
and without disturbing the mother, they just 
peeped in at the pretty nest so snugly concealed, 
yet so close to the main thoroughfare. 

"It will be lovely to watch the little family 
and see them grow day by day, won't it. Auntie? 
And perhaps we'll be able to tame the parent 
birds in time ! " cried Dorothy. 

" Yes, if you come and sit near by, and watch 
them without disturbing them in any way, they 
will soon get to know you and trust in you as 
thdr friends." 

A few days later, to the children's delight, the 
little birds were hatched; and the parents had 
their hands full providing for their hungry little 
family, whose yellow beaks seemed always open 
crying for more and still more. 

One day Atmt Emma had gently tied back the 
branches that hid the nest from view, and she 
and the children were seated on the opposite bank 
watching them. All of a sudden from a short 
distance they heard a bird's sharp cry of alarm, 
and at the same time a dark shadow seemed to 
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swoop down and then disappear with the rapidity 
of lightning. 

" Oh ! " cried Aunt Emma with distress, " that 
was a sharp-shinned hawk, and see, he's carrying 
away a little bird. Oh, I hope it is not one of 
our thrushes ! " 

** The brute ! " exclaimed Jimmy indignantly. 
** If I had only had my gun ! " 

" Yes, that would have been an allowable case 
in which to use it, though I'm afraid it would 
have been too late to save the poor bird. We 
must watch, and see if these parent birds return." 

But alas! Only one came back with food. 
That was the little mother, and after feeding her 
babies several times, she called and called anx- 
iously, as if wondering why her mate did not 
come back to help her. 

" Poor little mother! We will have to try to 
help her by bringing her meal-worms and other 
tidbits," said Aunt Emma sadly, "for she will 
find it almost more than she has strength for 
to feed that hungry family without her mate's 
assistance." 

Two days later Jimmy was coming home from 
school by himself, feeling sore at heart, angry, 
and discouraged. HeM been trying so earnestly 
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to keep his promises for amendment, and he'd 
worked hard and refrained from teasing the 
others, and hadn't hurt a living creature for 
weeks; and yet at school they would persist in 
looking at him askance. And that afternoon 
when all the boys had stayed after school hours 
to pick out the two baseball teams, both sides 
had thrown him out, though he was the best 
pitcher in the younger set at school, and he knew 
it. Not only that, but he'd heard one of the boys 
mumble that they didn't want their team dis- 
graced by having a black sheep like him among 
them. He had rushed away, boiling with anger, 
and as he walked homeward, the scalding tears 
started to his eyes, and he kept on saying to 
himself: 

" What's the good of trying, an3rway? I can't 
go with the bad lot now, and those goody-goody 
fellows won't have anything to do with me!" 

Just as he was nearing home, he saw a little 
bird busily searching for worms among the grass. 
The injured feeling of anger took possession of 
him. 

" Bother the birds," he cried, " it's because of 
you I got into this disgrace. Here, get out of 
my way, you I" 
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And hardly knowing what he was doing, he 
picked up a stone, and threw it at the unoffending 
bird. With a plaintive little cry it fell back dead 
among the grasses. 

In a second Jimmy realized what he had done 
and what it might mean to him. He'd killed a 
bird again, after all his promises, and oh, he 
hadn't meant to kill it this time! He'd only 
thrown that stone because he felt mad ! He knelt 
down in the grass and lifted the little form from 
the ground, vainly trying to bring it to life again. 
But no, the stone had struck it on the head, and 
it was quite, quite dead. 

What was he to do? Bury it, and say nothing 
about it, was his first thought. Then he remem- 
bered his aunt's words: "Whatever evil you 
may have committed, Jimmy, I'll always forgive 
you if you tell me the truth about it." Yes, this 
time he'd tell the truth ; that would be his atone- 
ment; and slowly, sorrowfully, with the little 
dead bird hidden in his hand, he made his way 
home and went in search of his aunt. 

After some time he found her in tfie garden, 
helping Roy plant some lettuce. As soon as she 
saw him, she knew that something was the mat- 
ter. 
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"What is it, Jimmy? Has anything hap- 
pened? " she asked. 

"Yes, Auntie, I want to speak with you, 
please," he answered in a low voice. 

And when they were safely in Aunt Emma's 
room he told her all, beginning with his humilia- 
tion at school, and then with bitter sorrow and 
self-accusation he confessed his cruelty to the 
poor bird. 

" I didn't mean to kill it. Auntie, I'm sure I 
didn't. I was feeling mad, and wanted to drive 
it away, and oh, dear! How I wish I hadn't 
killed it!" 

Miss Fordham looked much distressed, but she 
put her arm kindly round Jimmy's neck, and said 
gently: 

" Yes, this is indeed a cruel thing to have done, 
dear, but as you came so frankly to tell me of 
it at once, I will forgive you, especially as I see 
how sorry you are about it. As for your trouble 
at school, dear, you must remember you have to 
live your former actions down. But I know that 
Mr. Turnbull feels kindly disposed towards you, 
and that he is very pleased with your work of 
late, and I will speak to him about the bo)rs. 
But, you see, you are hardly to be trusted as yet. 
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I hope no one else saw you do this," she added 
rather anxiously. 

"Oh — I forgot that," said Jimmy, turning 
crimson. " Do you think they'd send me to the 
Reformatory?" 

" No, hardly. It might be said to be an acci- 
dent, for you were so sorry the minute you'd 
done it. Oh, Jimmy 1 " she exclaimed suddenly, 
as she looked at the little bird again. " I do 
trust it is not the mother bird of Dorothy's nest! 
See, it is a mother thrush ! " 

Jimmy felt more distressed than ever. 

" What can we do? " he asked dismally. 

" Well, the children better not know the true 
fact of the case. We'll tell them you picked up 
a little dead thrush in that neighborhood; that 
will not be any untruth. We will all take turns 
at watching the nest. If the mother does not 
return to feed them, we'll know this was the 
one, and you will have to be foster-father, as 
you were the one to make them orphans, dear. 
You'll find it no easy task, but that will be part 
of your punishment." 

" And what will be the other. Auntie? " 

"Your own remorse at having failed once 
more. But do not let this discourage you, dear. 
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On the contrary, determine to keep an even 
closer watch over yourself, and make up for it 
by your good conduct in the future." 

No little mother thrush ever came back to the 
nest, and both Roy and Dorothy shed many bit- 
ter tears over the little dead bird, which they 
buried close to the bushes where the nest was. 
The children were rather astonished that all the 
little birds should have been confided to Jimmy's 
care, especially since it was Dorothy who had 
found the nest But they were beginning to 
understand that when Aunt Emma had decided 
a thing, it was useless to make any objections, 
so they contented themselves by helping Jimmy 
collect bugs, spiders, and worms of all kinds for 
his hungry family. He certainly had his hands 
full with them, for almost as soon as it was dawn 
they were clamoring for breakfast, and they kept 
up their demands in the most vigorous manner 
the whole day through. While Jimmy was at 
school, either Miss Emma or Phoebe fed them, 
but on Saturdays and Sundays, he had the bene- 
fit of them all day long. They soon grew to 
know him, and as soon as they were fully fledged, 
they would swarm all over him, on his arms, his 
shoulders, or his head; and it was funny to see 
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him walking with his noisy family perched upon 
him. 

As soon as they could fly ever so little. Miss 
Fordham insisted on his taking them out every 
day, putting them on bushes near the house, and 
letting them have a little liberty. After dis- 
porting themselves for a while, they would get 
very hungry, and with eager cries would come 
back to their foster-father, clamoring to be fed. 

One day Tikey, as they had named the most 
mischievous fellow of the brood, found nothing 
better to do than to hop up from one branch to 
another of a very tall araucaria that was near 
the house. Then, when he got to the very top 
he was dreadfully frightened, and screamed and 
yelled for Jimmy, evidently expecting him to 
climb the tree and get him down, as the foster- 
father often had had to do before. But the arau- 
caria is a most spiky specimen of the monkey- 
puzzle tribe and a tree which it is absolutely 
impossible for any one to climb, so Jimmy was 
quite distressed, not knowing what to do. Soon 
the whole family was gathered round the tree, 
trying to think of plans for the rescue of poor 
Tikey, whose cheeps were really pitiful, as he 
looked down at them, evidently crying: " I can't 
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get down ! I can't get down ! " The tallest step- 
ladder was brought, but even when on the very 
top of it, Jimmy couldn't anywhere near reach 
his pet He was so anxious and upset that, as 
his aunt afterwards laughingly remarked, he 
seemed like an old hen with a brood of duck- 
lings. 

"I've thought of something, Brother," ex- 
claimed Dorothy. " Don't you think if you held 
up that long-handled broom Phoebe sweeps down 
cobwebs with, Tikey'd get on to it? " 

"Capital! That's a good idea," cried Aunt 
Emma and Jimmy simultaneously; and Miss 
Fordham added : " Run and get the broom, Dor- 
othy. And Roy, go and fetch the gray shawl 
that's at the bottom of the birds' sleeping-box." 

When the children returned with the two arti- 
cles. Aunt Emma tied the shawl loosely over the 
head of the broom, and then Jimmy held it up 
to the baby bird, calling and encouraging him 
to venture on it At first the little thing hesi- 
tated, then with a great deal of chirping and 
beating of wings, he fluttered down upon it 
With infinite care the boy lowered the broom 
until his favorite was near enough to fly with 
a chirp of delight first on to his master's head, 
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then on to his shoulder, where he nestled con- 
fidingly against his neck. 

Aunt Emma smiled as she saw the boy's joy 
at having finally rescued his pet, and as she went 
back to her room she said to herself : 

" Well, there's a good side to everything. The 
death of that poor little mother was a sad and 
cruel thing, but the care of these little orphans 
has taught Jimmy to love birds as he had never 
done before. I don't believe he will ever be 
willingly unkind to one again." 

But these were not the only birds the children 
had to interest them. Many birds had taken 
possession of their nesting-boxes; there were 
broods of phcebes, house-finches, wrens, and 
mocking-birds that they could watch. Their 
bird-tables, too, were also well patronized by 
great numbers of birds, including orioles and 
thrashers, who not only came themselves, but 
brought their young, to the intense delight of 
the children. They thought the little thrashers, 
with their queer scjrthe-like bills, were quite the 
funniest things the/d ever seen in the way of 
living things. 

"Jimmy, dear," said Miss Emma one day, 
"you mustn't forget that as soon as the little 
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birds are able to take care of themselves, you 
will have to set them free." 

" What! Even Tikey, Aunt Emma? He's so 
cunnmg.'* 

" Yes, even Tikcyv" answered Miss Fordhara 
good-naturedly. " I consider you a very inter- 
esting little fellow, Jimmy, but you would hardly 
think it kind of me, if on that account I shut you 
up in a room by yourself, never allowing you 
to go for a walk, or see any other boys or girls, 
or in fact do anything but eat, sleep, and pace 
up and down your own room." 

" Then you think it cruel to keep any bird in 
a cage? " inquired Jimmy. 

** Well, it is a mooted question about canaries. 
. They have been cage birds for generations, and 
have lost knowledge of how to take care of them- 
selves out-of-doors, so that freeing a canary 
would often be condemning it to death. But it 
is always cruel to keep wild birds in cages, be- 
cause it is totally against their nature and in- 
stincts, and however lovingly they may be treated, 
their end is generally a sad one. I will tell you 
a little story of a bird I once had myself before 
I understood how wrong it was to keep them 
in confinement 
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"I was staying in England then with some 
friends who had a beautiful country house in 
Kent amid the most charming scenery. I had 
been rather overworking, and the doctors had 
insisted on my taking a rest-cure, which to me 
has always been the greatest punishment imag- 
inable. As time hung rather heavily on my 
hands, I determined to tame a pretty European 
goldfinch which belonged to my kind hostess, 
Lady Kiney. It had but lately been caught, poor 
little thing, and was sadly wild, flying and beat- 
ing itself about the cage whenever any one went 
near it. After long days of patient coaxing, I 
managed to tame the pretty birdie, and soon it 
became so passionately attached to me that it 
was quite pathetic, for he could not bear me to 
be out of his sight, and would call for me when 
I went out of the room. As soon as I returned, 
he would dance about on his perches in wild 
excitement, flapping his beautiful golden wings, 
chirping to me all manner of sweet things, look- 
ing eagerly at me with his bright eyes, and put- 
ting his head to one side in a coaxing manner. 

" If I would sit down at my writing-table and 
put his cage close to me, he would burst out into 
a sweet song of joy, and sing and sing till he 
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was tired. Then after a bit he would come to 
the bars of his cage, fluttering his wings as a 
baby bird does when it wants its parents to feed 
it, and that with him was a pleading for a grain 
of hemp seed. He liked to take it from between 
my lips, and, as the seed is hard, he always wished 
me to crack it for him. When, to tease him, 
I did not do this, he would fly into a regular 
passion, flap his wings, actually scream at me, 
and peck my nose quite hard with his little sharp 
beak. Then when I had cracked it and he had 
enjoyed it, he would chirp and chirp again, and 
finally give me another little song. He was a 
most beautiful singer, and the most charming 
little fellow altogether. Well, our friendship 
was a very dear and very sweet one, and when 
I had to go up to London for a few days on 
business I felt quite sad at leaving him, but I 
could not possibly take my bird with me of 
course. Every one was very fond of him in the 
house, and Lady Kiney promised to take him 
to her own sitting-room and to give him all pos- 
sible care and attention in my absence. Never- 
theless, I felt sad at parting with him even for 
a few days, and after the carriage was at the 
door, I ran up to give him another grain of hemp 
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seed and to tell him Fd soon be back to give 
him more. 

" But that was the last hemp seed I ever gave 
him, for when I returned there was no Goldy to 
greet me joyfully and to sing of his love for me ! 
With tears in her eyes, my friend told me that 
after calling and calling for me, he had pined 
and moped and refused even his favorite dainties, 
and on the morning of the second day, when 
they uncovered his cage, they found him lying 
dead, my poor little Goldy." 

Aunt Emma's eyes were full of tears at the 
recollection, and with a tremor in her voice she 
added : " It is many, many years ago now, but 
I have never quite got over that sorrow. You 
see there's one thing one can never forget, — 
a true friend, even when it is only a loving little 
bird. My little Goldy seemed so happy with me 
that at the time it never occurred to me what a 
cruel thing I was doing by allowing him to be 
deprived of his liberty, his enjoyment of the great 
outdoors, and his opportunities for having a lit- 
tle wife and a brood of baby birdies on which to 
lavish the love of that true heart of his. Having 
none of his own kind to cherish, he had centred 
all that love on me, and when I went away, of 
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course he did not realize I would return before 
long. To him it seemed, I suppose, that he had 
lost his friend forever, and his faithful little 
heart broke with sorrow. It was a real grief to 
me, and I missed him for many weeks and 
months ; in fact, I often miss him even now. 

** But let us talk of something more cheerful," 
she said, seeing that Dorothy's eyes were v^ 
moist, and that even simny-faced Roy looked 
very sober. " I think that if you accustom your 
birds to come to you at a certain signal, Jimmy, 
they will return to 3rou to be petted and fed for 
months, even after they have families of their 
own. I knew a lady in Europe who tamed a 
nightingale, the shyest of birds, in that way. 
When she went to the window and whistled, the 
bird would always come, however far it had wan- 
dered, and she always had some dainties to give 
it as a reward, — a few flies, or a meal-worm 
or two. When she went walking in the park, 
it would often fly down and alight on her head, 
her shoulder, or her outstretched hand, and would 
pour out floods of delicious melody.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII . 

HER TERRIBLE SECRET 

" Auntie," said Jimmy, as they sat at dinner 
one rainy, blowy day, " I went in to see Mrs. 
Wadsworth this afternoon, and I sat and read 
to her a bit. She looked so sad, and her eyes 
were red, as if she'd been crying, and, oh, it was 
so cold and wretched in her little shanty! The 
wind blew in, and the rain was coming through, 
and — well, your pigs have a far better bed- 
room." 

" And you wondered that your aunt, who is 
so kind to her pigs, should be so careless about 
her old friend ? " queried Miss Fordham. 

" Oh, well, I didn't exactly think that. I know 
you're kind — " 

"Yes, but I understand your thought, dear. 
If I hadn't tried to do something for our poor 
old friend, I would have deserved that reproach, 
but I have been interesting myself in her very 
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much, and if she is still in that wretched shanty, 
it is because she is by no means so easy to help 
as the piggies. You see, dear, Mrs. Wadsworth 
is a lady, and though poor, she is very proud, 
and — well, I, too, went to see her this morning, 
and I will tell you more about my visit later on, 
Jimmy. But be sure I have not been careless 
about the dear old lady, and I have a plan in 
which I shall want you all to help me." 

" Oh, can we? " cried Dorothy. " I'd love to 
do something for her. Don't you think we might 
give her another kitten? *' 

** I hardly think so, for many reasons, but first 
of all because just now I don't fancy she would 
like the idea of having one. I've thought, though, 
that later on we might give her a dear little 
puppy. That would be very companionable, and 
would not remind her so constantly of poor 
Mitzy, and besides, I don't want any cats about 
our place, and I'm hoping to get Mrs. Wads- 
worth to come and live in a pleasant little cot- 
tage on this ranch. But that is a secret as yet, 
so that no one of you is to say a word about it 
to anybody." 

" Won't that be nice ! We'll be able to do lots 
of little things for her then. I'll give her one 
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of my bantam eggs every now and then," ex- 
claimed the generous Roy. 

" I'm sure she'll be very pleased," said Miss 
Emma, " though one of your bantam eggs would 
not make a very big meal by itself. You better 
keep those for selling, and buy her a dozen of 
common eggs every now and again. I saw there 
was a Los Angeles letter for you this morning, 
Mr. Rancher. Was it an order for a sitting?" 

" Yes, Auntie, for three sittings of twelve each. 
Isn't it fine!" 

"Yes, indeed, you will be making a fortune 
over * Bunnymead/ but don't forget you must 
work steadily at your arithmetic, for a rancher 
who cannot multiply or subtract will get into 
money difficulties," she continued. 

Evenings after the younger children had gone 
to bed. Miss Fordham often allowed Jimmy to 
come to her room for a little confidential talk; 
and to-night when he came she looked so serious 
and worried that Jimmy inquired anxiously : 

" You haven't any bad news of Mother, have 
you. Aunt Emma?" 

" Oh, no, dear ! Nothing but the best of news 
from both your father and mother. They seem 
to be getting over their homesickness and taking 
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great interest in their work, and Walter tells me 
your mother's health is improving wonderfully. 
It is poor Mrs. Wadsworth that IVe been troub- 
ling about to-day, and I'm going to tell you 
something about her which n6 one else knows 
except myself and one other friend. She au- 
thorized me to tell you about it, Jimmy, because 
she thought it might help you to struggle against 
your faults and because she has grown so fond 
of you that she feels she can trust you with this 
terrible secret of hers. Will you be worthy of 
this confidence, dear, and do you promise never 
to say a single word of what I am about to tell 
you to any living soul? *' 

" Oh, yes, Auntie, I promise faithfully. Hon- 
est Injun, I do." 

" Well, I'd been to see the poor old lady this 
morning and it was while talking to me that she 
had cried so bitterly. You see, dear, I had in- 
sisted on her seeing a specialist about her foot; 
and he says that when she fell that time she dis- 
placed some small bones in her foot, and that 
if she will submit to a slight operation, there is 
not the slightest reason why she should not walk 
as well as you or I, after she has been a few 
weeks in the hospital and had her foot properly 
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cared for. But he utterly refuses to perform the 
operation without an anaesthetic, and for weeks 
she had been refusing to agree to this, because 
she thinks she will never wake from it. The 
doctor says there is not the slightest foundation 
for this fear of hers, as her heart is perfectly 
strong, and I've been exerting all my influence 
to persuade her to go and be cured instead of 
remaining a helpless crippfe all her life.*' 

"I should think so! Why, Fd sooner go to 
the hospital to-morrow than have to crawl about 
like that with my foot always hurting me, 
wouldn't you. Auntie?" 

" Yes, I should not have a moment's hesitation. 
Well, this morning she at last consented, but as 
she still thinks she will die under the chloroform, 
she confided to me her heart-breaking secret, and 
said she would like you to know it, too." 

" Is it about her boy? " asked Jimmy wistfully. 

*'Yes, it is about her boy. He'd been the 
youngest and best beloved of all her children, 
and she had babied and treated him in a way 
she had never treated the others. This is what 
makes her sorrow all the more bitter, because 
she feels that she brought it upon herself, and 
that it is her fault, if her son went to the bad." 
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"Did he really do that?" said Jimmy in an 
awed voice. " Is he in a Reformatory? " 

" No one knows where he is, but he certainly 
deserved the Reformatory, because his conduct 
was about the worst I have ever heard oi. Well, 
it appears that when he was a boy, he was a 
pretty, clever little fellow, but sadly lazy, selfish, 
fond of playing truant, going about shooting, or 
doing just anything that amused him, entirely 
regardless of any one else/' 

" That's rather like what I was when you first 
came, except that I wasn't pretty," remarked 
Jimmy pensively. 

** Yes — and you will see what it led to, dear. 
You know how his father fell sick and died, and 
his brother and sister also died, and then poor 
Mrs. Wadsworth worked herself nearly to death 
to keep up a little home for this boy. But he 
didn't seem to care how much trouble she took, 
so long as he could have good meals and a good 
time with his schoolmates. Even after/ he left 
school and got his first situation, he continued 
to be lazy and careless, and more than once he 
ran into debt over perfectly unnecessary things. 
Then, too, she began to hear rumors about his 
having taken to drinking and gambling, and she 
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vainly endeavored to reason with him, reproach- 
ing him for his bad behavior, and beseeching him 
to try to do better. He would be very affec- 
tionate while with her, and make any amount of 
promises ; then he would go out and break them 
all within a few hours; and his poor mother 
grew more and more wretched about him. 

" She still had one little bit of property, the 
smalt house and grounds where they had lived 
so happily while her husband was well and pros- 
perous. There was a mortgage on the property, 
however, so to save the money for paying this off, 
she was living in a couple of cheap rooms with 
her boy. She had saved and pinched, and sold 
everything else she could dispose of, until at last 
she had managed to scrape together the neces- 
sary sum, just in time to prevent the property 
from being seized by her creditors. It unfor- 
tunately happened that although she had col- 
lected the needed amount, she was so sick with 
a bad throat for a few days that she was unable 
to go out; so on the eve of the very last day 
of grace, she confided the money to her boy, 
Samuel, then a lad of seventeen, telling him to 
get a receipt for it and to bring it back to her 
at once. It never occurred to the poor mother 
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that any misfortune could happen about the 
money. But hour after hour went by, and no 
Sam returned. All through the night the 
wretched mother waited in agonized suspense, 
dreading lest her boy should have been murdered 
by some one who had found out he had so large 
a sum of money about him. As soon as it was 
light, the poor soul rose in spite of her illness, 
and began making inquiries all over the town. 
She found out that the money had not been paid, 
but that her son had been seen staggering out 
of a very low saloon the previous evening. 

" In vain she searched the whole city over for 
him, and at last, without mentioning the matter 
of the money, informed the police of his disap- 
pearance. She even inserted notices in the paper, 
offering to forgive anything if only he returned 
to her, and, in fact, did all she could possibly 
think of to get news of her erring son. After 
about a week, she received a typewritten, anon- 
ymous letter, telling her that he had got into 
trouble with the money, had left that part of the 
country, and would write to let her know where 
he was when he had found a position. The let- 
ter bore a railway postmark, so that it gave no 
clue to his whereabouts, but after a few weeks 
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she heard a rumor of his having gone West. 
Selling the remainder of her few belongings, she 
left the city where she had lived all her life, and 
where she dreaded lest any of their friends 
should get to know the full extent of her trouble. 
With the little money she had managed to save, 
she came out West, after having made her land- 
lady promise solemnly to send her out any mail 
that might come for her. As soon as she got 
settled, she sent this woman her address, but 
though at first she received a few forwarded let- 
ters, none of them was from her son, and for 
nearly a year now she has not heard a word from 
any of her friends." 

" Don't you think the landlady may have left, 
and that perhaps her son has written or gone 
there after all?" inquired Jimmy. 

''That's what I suggested. But Mrs. Wads- 
worth says the woman was living in her own 
house and she's sure she could not have left. It 
is a pitiful story altogether, you see. The poor 
soul seems to fear that her boy, after getting 
into some scrape with the money, must have done 
away with himself in his despair and remorse, 
but I fancy that if it had been so, she would 
have heard of it." 
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" Still he surely wouldn't have left his mother 
like that, however bad he was!" exclaimed 
Jimmy. 

"I wonder, too, if there has not been some 
unfortunate mistake; indeed, I feel that it was 
a pity for Mrs. Wadsworth to come out here. 
If I had been in her place, I would have stayed 
in those rooms at any cost to give him every 
chance to find me,'* answered Miss Fordham. 

" And what are you going to do for her, now 
you know all about this. Aunt Emma?*' 

" Well, as you see, I cannot do anything about 
her son, Jimmy, but I want to try to make her 
life less wretched. To-morrow I am going to 
drive her to the hospital, and the doctor wishes 
to have her stay there about three weeks for 
treatments after the operation. During that 
time I propose to have a tiny cottag^e built on 
the grounds and fit it up prettily for her. Then 
when she returns I will ask her to undertake 
Roy's education. You know your mother made 
me promise not to send him to school this year, 
as she is under the mistaken idea that he is deli- 
cate — jolly, wiry little Roy! Well, of course I 
had to promise, so as not to distress your mother, 
and as you know, IVe been teaching the child 
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myself every day. But I find it a great tax on 
my time, and as Mrs. Wadsworth has been a 
school-teacher, I know she will be able to do 
this work well, and it will give her a great inter- 
est in life. Besides this, I want her to super- 
intend the poultry woman, see to the trap-nests, 
keep a record of the eggs laid by each hen, and 
things like that, all of which take up too much 
of my time just now." i 

" What's the advantage of trap - nests. 
Auntie?" 

" Well, there are many fine hens who are not 
good layers, but who go regularly to the nest 
as if they meant to lay. These trap-nests keep 
them there until some one opens the door, takes 
out the hen, and ascertains if she has laid an 
egg or not. You know each hen has her number 
tag attached to the leg." 

" Oh, yes, and if you find that a hen doesn't 
lay enough eggs, then you sell her or kill her." 

" Yes, if she proves to be a bad layer for any 
length of time, she is not worth her keep and 
had better be fattened up for the table. In that 
way one eliminates all but the thoroughly good 
layers." 

" Roy hasn't got trap-nests for his bantams." 
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" No, I hardly think it necessary, so long as 
he gets a fair number of eggs for sittings, that 
is all he needs. My hens, you see, are kept 
chiefly as regular egg machines/' 

"Awfully pretty ones, ain't they?" 

"No, I shouldn't say 'awfully,' Jimmy, and 
you might as well say 'aren't they?' But 
you've made much progress, I admit." 

"I'll try to remember about saying 'ain't' 
Oh, Auntie, I feel so sorry for Mrs. Wadsworth; 
I do so wish I hadn't killed her Mitzy ! " 

" So do I, dear, and yet, if it hadn't been for 
that, we might never have known her, and I hope 
we will be able to help her a great deal. Some- 
times our very sorrows are blessings in disguise. 
Now as soon as the little cottage is built, I shall 
want you to help me by putting up shelves and 
doing a number of little things to make it cozy 
and pleasant. She will love to think you've done 
it for her." 

" Good ! I'm more than willing, and Dorf and 
Roy can plant flowers or something." 

" I know Dorothy will be delighted to make 
the curtains and many other things with her 
sewing machine, and Roy will also be able to 
help with the carpentering." 
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"Ain't it strange — I mean, isn't it strange, 
that Mrs. Wadsworth didn't say a word to me 
about going to the hospital," mused Jimmy. 

"Yes, I wonder she didn't, but I think she 
dreads it so much she hadn't the courage to speak 
of it. The poor woman has suffered for so long 
that she has lost her nerve over things, but I 
feel sure she'll get over it all right; and she'll 
be no end thankful when her foot is well." 

Aunt Emma's surmise proved correct, for the 
operation was performed with perfect success, 
and the lame foot made rapid progress under the 
skillful treatment it received. Before two weeks 
were over, Mrs. Wadsworth began to walk about 
with the help of her crutches ; and in less than 
a month after the operation she was able to dis- 
pense with them altogether and return to her 
little home. The excellent care she received at 
the hospital, together with the thorough rest, 
good food and pleasant companionship, made 
her look ten years younger, and when the chil- 
dren came with their aunt to fetch her home, 
they all exclaimed on her good looks. 

Great was the good lady's astonishment, when, 
instead of driving her to her wretched little 
shanty, they stopped at the door of the neat little 
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new bungalow. The children joyfully wdcomed 
her into her new home, and showed her all they 
had done to make it pleasant and cosy for her. 

" Oh, this is too much ! I cannot accept this ! " 
she protested, with tears in her eyes. 

" Indeed, you can, for you will only be obli- 
ging me by doing so," said Miss Fordham smi- 
ling. " I couldn't send Roy to you all that long 
way off, you know. Besides, I want you near 
at hand to look after my poultry-farm as you 
promised to do." 

The arrangement proved to be a most satis- 
factory one in every respect. Mrs. Wadsworth 
was a clever, painstaking and inspiring teacher. 
She became passionately attached to her dear 
little pupil, who, although not very studious by 
nature, wdl rewarded her efforts, as he was very 
anxious to please her and to take good reports 
back to his dear Auntie Emma. Mrs. Wads- 
worth also took much interest in the poultry, 
and this occupation kept her outdoors for the 
greater part of the time not devoted to Roy's 
lessons. Needless to say, this life was mudi 
better for her than sitting constantly at nee- 
dlework, brooding over her sorrows and anxie- 
ties; and as she was now comfortably housed, 
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had a good salary and plenty to interest her mind, 
she grew stronger, her eyesight improved, and 
she seemed so much younger that people no 
longer called her the " old lady." She was now 
careful about her appearance, and dressed simply, 
neatly, and in good taste; and one day Roy, 
looking up at her with his honest blue eyes, 
remarked : 

" I think you're getting quite pretty, Mrs, 
Wadsworth, dear." 

Miss Fordham was not only delighted at hav- 
ing been able to help their friend so much, but 
she was much relieved to have more time to 
devote to her general care of the ranch, to her 
writing and heavy correspondence, and to her 
careful training of the characters of the two 
elder children. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EGGS BIG AND LITTLE 

It is by no means always fine weather even 
in sunny Southern California, and there had been 
several rainy spells since Aunt Emma's arrival 
in late February, but now in the first week of 
April they had a last storm of rain and wind 
and general unpleasantness which lasted for over 
a week. During the time the two younger chil- 
dr«i had grip and bad sore throats which kept 
them at home. Jimmy, too, had a rather bad 
cold, but he was anxious not to miss school, and 
his aunt did not think him sick enough to remain 
at home, so allowed him to go, well protected 
by a good rain-coat with a large hood, which 
effectually shielded him from the rain. 

For the first two da3rs Dorothy and Roy were 
so sick and feverish that they were glad to stay 
in bed and be petted and cared for, but on the 
third day they were both much better, and their 
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enforced inactivity began to pall on them ter- 
ribly, especially since Miss Fordham forbade 
much talking on account of their sore throats. 
The grateful Mrs. Wadsworth had been over 
every day to help nurse the children, and she 
had read to them untiringly; but now Roy was 
restless, and wanted to do something himself. 

"This horrid rain!" he complained. "If it 
wasn't for that, I could be working in my garden 
and doing just lots of jolly things on my ranch. 
It's punk just sitting indoors looking at the rain 
coming down all the time." 

"Oh, you mustn't grumble, dear," said Aunt 
Emma brightly, " for the rain will do your gar- 
den a world of good. It is capital that you 
should have got all your seeds in, and your let- 
tuce planted, and everything in order, and now 
they will grow like anything. You are not quite 
well enough to have been allowed out-of-doors 
to-day, anyhow, so it is a good thing it should 
be raining just on a day when it really does not 
interfere with your pleasure. There are lots of 
fine, interesting things jrou can do for your ranch 
when you get up. To begin with, I found three 
eggs in your bantams' nests yesterday, and with 
those you had already, we'll have enough to send 
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off two of the sittings of tggs that were or- 
dered. Then, later on, I will show you how to 
make nice little wooden tags to use for marking 
your plants, and you might make yourselves 
some kneeling-pads for your garden work. They 
are very useful, for they enable you to kneel on 
the damp ground without risk of catching cold 
or soiling your clothes." 

"We might make one for Jimmy, too, as a 
surprise, mightn't we?" ventured Dorothy. 

" Oh, yes, that would be fine," cried Roy, clap- 
ping his hands. " Let's make Brother's first of 
aU." 

" Yes, I am glad you thought of it, but I 
think the first thing we will do, will be to pack 
your eggs so that Dick can take them to the 
station when he goes to fetch the provisions." 

"Oh, I wish I could get another order for 
eggs. I've got a lot of beauties," said Dorothy 
longingly. 

"Don't worry, dear; I dare say you'll get 
another order soon. Remember, you have done 
finely so far, and don't think it necessary to have 
one just because Roy is having his turn this 
week. Besides, I shall be refilling the incubator 
the day after to-morrow, and you can put in 
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any eggs you have not otherwise disposed of. 
It will be lovely to have some fine baby chicks 
for sale." 

" Oh, may I put some in also? " asked Roy. 

** Well, I don't think you will have many to 
spare, but we might put in half a dozen or so. 
Maggie tells me one of your little hens is get- 
ting broody, and I think it will be a good plan 
to let her sit. In about five weeks from now 
there is to be a poultry show at San Diego, and 
the little mother and her chicks might get a 
prize." 

" Oh, how perfectly grand ! When will we 
let her begin. Auntie? " 

" Well, we might let her keep her eggs from 
now on. That would make them about ready 
in time, I think. Your first brood will be hatch- 
ing in about a week from now, won't it, Doro- 
thy?" 

"Yes, Auntie; so Maggie said. Oh, I can 
hardly wait," cried Dorothy. 

*'It is a good thing you have got to wait," 
laughed her aunt, " for this wet weather would 
not be favorable for the little things, and in 
a week from now it is almost sure to be fine 
again. Now here comes kind Mrs. Wadsworth, 
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and while I go out to see about things a little, 
she will help you get up. I'll be back soon to 
show you how to pack Roy's eggs, or Roy's ban- 
tams' eggs, to be more accurate/' 

About half an hour later their aunt brought 
up two nice little diamond market-baskets, a 
bundle of excelsior, and a quantity of old news- 
papers. Maggie brought up the precious box of 
dainty little eggs. The baskets were first care- 
fully lined with several folds of paper and a 
layer of excelsior; then each little egg was care- 
fully wrapped in a page of newspaper, so that 
it had many folds of paper on all sides; and the 
top and bottom of the sheet were turned up and 
folded over to make a firm base and a sort of 
box for the tgg. When securely wrapped in this 
fashion the eggs were packed tightly with more 
excelsior between each one and another layer on 
the top of the basket The cover was then fas- 
tened down, a piece of muslin sewn firmly all 
over it, and the label attached to it 

" Now," said Aunt Emma, " even if this par- 
cel were to be dropped, the eggs would not be 
broken, they are so securely packed." 

The children were delighted, because up to 
this time Aunt Emma had had to pack their eggs 
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for them, as they were generally busy at school- 
work. So this was quite a novel experience, and 
they were glad to think that they could do it for 
themselves now if necessary. 

After packing the eggs they set to work ma- 
king the kneeling-pads. They started with the 
one for Jimmy very eagerly, as they were anx- 
ious to get it finished before he came home from 
school, and they were so busy and so interested 
in their work that they were quite astonished 
when Mrs. Wadsworth came in. She brought 
them up a light, but delicious luncheon, which 
they ate with great relish for the first time since 
they fell sick. After lunch and a little nap they 
started work again with increased pleasure, and 
had just finished Jimmy's pad, when Dick came 
back from town with a special-delivery letter for 
Dorothy. Great was the little girl's surprise and 
delight when she found that it was a " hurry " 
order, accompanied by a check, for a large sit- 
ting of her buflf Orpington eggs. 

Miss Emma very kindly left ever)rthing else 
go to help her get them ready at once, and had 
another basket brought up similar to those they 
used for the bantam eggs. The poultry maid 
also brought up the box containing the Orpingf- 
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ton eggs, all carefully numbered, dated, and with 
the name of each layer on them. Miss Fordham 
helped Dorothy pick out the most perfect ones, 
setting aside any that were rather small, or had 
uneven shells, or that were not of a good shape. 

" Here's a splendid big one. Auntie. We had 
better send it, hadn't we? " 

" No, dear, that is the worst one of all, for 
it is likely to have a double yolk, and the chickens 
that come out of it would most likely be puny 
and delicate. On the whole, these eggs of yours 
are all nearly perfect, and I think every one will 
be sure to hatch into a fine chick except that 
extra large one. Still, as we have a choice, we 
better send the best. The greater satisfaction 
you give your customers, the more orders you 
will receive in future. Now, as soon as Jimmy 
comes home, I'll tell Dick to get on his bicycle 
and take the basket to the depot at once, so that 
they will arrive at their destination by to-morrow 
morning. The rest of your eggs can go into the 
incubator.'* 

Jimmy was delighted with his kneeling-pad, 
and could hardly be restrained from rushing out 
in the rain to test its convenience. In order to 
show his gratitude, he sat down to help the 
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"youngsters/* as he patronizingly called them, 
to make a number of wooden labels, as well as 
a new bird-box which he had devised himself, 
and which had met with general approval. 

The next morning the children had another 
agreeable surprise, — a whole budget of letters, 
one from Mother to Dorothy, one from Father 
to Roy, and two for Aunt Emma. These were 
all full of entertaining accoimts of the Nortons' 
happy, busy life at college, and told of their 
great joy at hearing what good gardeners and 
ranchers their children were becoming, and their 
still greater happiness at knowing what satis- 
faction they were all giving to kind Aunt Emma. 

Mrs. Norton also gave Dorothy a very amu- 
sing account of a cunning little wire-haired ter- 
rier which belonged to Mrs. Beale, the lady at 
whose house they were boarding. This dear 
doggie was very fond of being petted and made 
a fuss over. One day he had been knocked over 
by a bicycle, and though apparently not much 
hurt, he had howled and whined so pitifully that 
his mistress had been much distressed, and after 
bandaging his head and one paw, she had laid 
him on a cushion on the parlor sofa, which was 
generally forbidden ground to him. While his 
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friends were around him, he had lain back with 
most doleful expression, as if too weak to hold 
up his head, and he received any amount of pet- 
ting and commiseration. At last, thinking him 
better, Mrs. Beale had left him to attend to 
household matters. A few minutes later, Mrs. 
Norton happened to peep in a window to ascer- 
tain how he was getting on, and was just in time 
to sec him lift his head to see if any one were 
around, then jump down from the sofa, and have 
a little run and frolic round the room. Much 
amused, Mrs. Norton went into the room to 
congratulate him on his rapid recovery, but be- 
fore she got the door open he had heard her, 
scampered back on to his cushion, and was lying 
there in his pathetic invalid attitude once more, 
the little rogue. The children were intensely 
amused at this story of the knowing little dog, 
and they were most eager to write at once and 
tell their parents about some of their own i)ets. 
This took up a great part of the day. Then in 
the afternoon the rain ceased for a while, and 
the children, well wrapped up, were able to romp 
a little on a covered veranda. 

So altogether these days of sickness and bad 
weather passed quite usefully and pleasantly; 
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and it was all the more delightful the following 
week when the weather cleared, and the children, 
now quite recovered, were able to take up their 
usual work and pleasures again. Early one 
morning, after they had gone out to work in 
their gardens, Roy, fairly breathless with excite- 
ment, came rushing in to look for Aunt Emma. 

"Auntie," he gasped, "there's a great, big 
bird with a great, big bill, and what do you think 
he's up to? Why, he's banged a hole with his 
bill on the south side of my tool-shed, and now 
he's banging another on the west side! Isn't it 
too bad of him? Shall I drive him away? I 
can see him doing it. Auntie! Isn't he mean! " 

"Oh, no, dear. On the contrary, it will be 
most delightful, for I fancy he is looking for 
a nesting-place, and in your tool-shed we'll be 
able to watch them beautifully. What is the bird 
Kke?" 

" Big, with a long, sort of curved bill, and a; 
pretty, mottled, browny color all over, and a 
black patch on his chest, and when he flies you 
see his wings all red underneath." 

"That is what I thought, a flicker. That's 
most interesting. We will call Jimmy and make 
two large nesting-boxes for them at once. I do 
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hope we may get them done before you go to 
your lessons/' said Aunt Emma, hurrying out 

They selected two rather large wooden boxes, 
and on one side of each made a little door with 
a hinge and a catch. Then on the top of the 
box they cut a small opening, and covered it with 
a little piece of thin board which could slide 
between two supporting pieces of wood. They 
nailed a fairly broad slat to the edge of each side 
of the box, which they had partially filled with 
a deep layer of excelsior and sawdust. Now that 
each box was ready, they drove screws into the 
slats, and fastened the boxes on the inside of the 
tool-shed, just where the flickers had made their 
holes. Then the family hurried in to a hasty 
breakfast, so that the children should not be late 
for school. 

As soon as they came home, their first thought 
was to run and see whether the flickers had 
approved of the nesting-boxes. The male who 
had been at work at the hole was now accom- 
panied by his mate, and they seemed to be very 
busy and to be having considerable discussion 
over the two good nesting sites. First the male 
would go into one, and settle himself in it. Then 
he would come out, and do a great deal of talking 
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to Mrs. Flicker, evidently encouraging her to try 
it. She would go first into one, then into the 
other, scratching about in the excelsior, appar- 
ently unable to decide which one she liked best. 
When night came on, each bird went to roost 
in one of the boxes, but the next morning they 
were still more excited. Mr. Flicker seemed 
very anxious for his wife to select the south 
nest, whereas she was rather inclined toward 
the west one. At last her mate seemed to be- 
come quite angry and inclined to peck her, so, 
like a good, dutiful wife, she finally gave in to 
his wishes, and began arranging her nest in the 
south box. To begin with she pulled out all the 
excelsior, and both she and her mate spent the 
rest of the day fussing in and out. 

The next morning when Aunt Emma and the 
children went softly into the tool-shed and opened 
the little sliding door on the top of the box, they 
found that the mother had gone off for a little 
constitutional, leaving a beautiful, glossy white 
egg safely nestling in the sawdust. It was so 
transparent that they could see the yolk through 
the shell. While they were still examining it, 
the male bird came back into the nest, looking 
most important; and during the seven following 
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days, on each of which another egg was laid, 
one of the parent birds kept watch in or near the 
nest all the time. It was not, however, until the 
eighth tgg had been laid that the flickers began 
to sit The mother bird sat the greater part of 
the day, but her mate generally took all the night 
work, while she went to sleep in peace in the 
other nest. This seemed a pretty fair distribu- 
tion of labor. 

The children were very impatient for the eggs 
to hatch, but it was not tmtil the eleventh day 
after the last tgg was laid that the first chick 
made its way out of the shell. The flickers had 
become so tame by this time that the mother 
allowed Miss Emma to lift her off the nest for 
the children to have a peep at the queer-looking, 
not to say ugly, squirming little creature. It 
looked rather like a pink india-rubber ball with 
dangling things for l^s and wings, a ludicrously 
long, waving neck, a large head with knobs 
where the eyes would be, very large ear-holes, 
and a wide mouth already gaping for food. 

By the next day all the eggs but one had 
hatched, and as that one proved to be a dear 
tgg, Miss Emma removed it. The parents surely 
had their hands full, or rather, had to have 
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their beaks full, feeding those ravenous young- 
sters. Even before they had swallowed what 
had just been brought for them, they were 
screaming for more. Jimmy's thrushes had 
been nothing to these voracious young flickers. 
But how they did grow, to be sure. On the 
second day they weighed just double what they 
did on the first, and every time the children went 
to peep at them from the hole in the top of the 
box, they seemed to have grown in size, and their 
bills seemed to open wider and wider. 

Roy was immensely proud of what he called 
" my flickers," but he was also deeply interested 
in a family of wrens that had built in one of 
Dorothy's nesting-boxes and in many other curi- 
ous nestfuls in different parts of the ranch. The 
birds were plentiful enough now, and they were 
growing so tame that it was perfectly charming 
to watch and feed them. 

If Roy's flickers were among the most inter- 
esting youngsters to watch, every one admitted 
that the very prettiest and most artistic nest was 
Aunt Emma's special property. This was a nest 
of Lawrence goldfinches, the sweetest, daintiest 
little birds imaginable, whose courtship had been 
a most amusing one. The male bird is a lovely 
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little fellow with an olive-green back, greenish- 
yellow rump and wings, yellow breast, and a 
black crown, face and throat, which give him a 
most knowing look. The hen bird is a little like 
him, but paler and without the black markings. 
For several days during the early spring Miss 
Emma and the children had enjoyed watching 
the goldfinches, for the little ladies hopped about 
the gravel, apparently intensely engrossed in pick- 
ing something out of it. Each one was attended 
by a male bird, who ate nothing, but apparently 
spent his whole time in ceaseless adoration of 
his little love. He stood at a respectful distance 
from her, gazing at her, bowing to her, chirping 
at her, and following her step by step. It was 
f imny to see how exactly he mimicked her. She 
gave two hops, he gave two hops; she hopped 
three times, he hopped three times, always keep- 
ing at the same distance from her, while she 
feigned not to notice him in the slightest. At 
last he would be able to stand it no longer, and 
rushing forward, he would gently preen her with 
his bill. Then she would turn angrily at him, 
and give him a scolding and a peck, as much as 
to say, "What a nuisance you are, Dick, do 
leave me alone! " Sometimes as many as six or 
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eight pairs would be going through this little 
comedy on the gravel walk at the same time. 

But in the end of a few days the courtship 
had evidently come to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and one pair selected as their nesting site a beau- 
tiful, loose-branched standard bush of La France 
roses, which was close against the corner of the 
house. In it, well in sight of the sitting-room 
window, the little birds built an exquisite cup- 
shaped nest of lichens, mosses, and grass, all 
firmly woven together with threads from the 
leaf of the fan-palm. In this the little mother 
laid five pure white eggs, and a very devoted 
sitter she was. A more beautiful sight could not 
be imagined than the dainty nest with the little 
mother sitting on it, all surrounded by loose 
sprays laden with glorious roses which perfumed 
the air around her, while on one of the upper 
branches sat her little mate, pouring out his joy 
and love in an ecstasy of sweet, rippling song. 

Miss Fordham and the children not only took 
great pleasure in watching all these various little 
families and their pretty and interesting ways, 
but they made notes of everything, and also took 
numerous successful photographs of them all. 
Jimmy was especially successful at this. Aunt 
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Emma was thus able to write interesting articles 
on the different birds, and send them, well illus- 
trated by their own beautiful photographs, to 
the best ornithological magazines. 
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CHAPTER XV 

RATS AND TRAPS 

Roy's little bantam hen had been sitting on 
fourteen beautiful eggs, and on the twenty-first 
day, to his wild joy, there came out the first dear, 
weeny chick, to be followed by the others in 
quick succession. Nothing could be prettier than 
to see the pride of the tiny mother in her fine 
family and the triumph of the little rooster, who 
fairly brimmed over with importance. As for 
Roy, he was almost as proud and delighted as 
the parent bantams themselves, and he was eager 
for the day to come when he could send them 
to the show and have them admired by a whole 
crowd of people. Of course they'd get a prize; 
how could they help getting the very highest one, 
such a lovely little mother, and such dear, sweet, 
energetic little chicks! A large consignment of 
poultry was to be sent to the show from Sunny- 
dale, for Miss Fordham was going to exhibit 
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some of her finest specimens, Dorothy was send- 
ing some of her buffs, and Jimmy two pairs of 
his beautiful capuchins. 

A few nights before the day appointed for 
sending all these away, Mrs. Wadsworth, whose 
cottage was near the poultry-houses, was awa- 
kened by the frantic barking of Rover, calling 
at her very door as if for help. Fearing that 
something terrible had happened at the bungalow, 
the good lady dressed hastily and hurried out. 
As soon as the dog saw her, he ran barking 
towards the poultry-houses, and stopped in wild 
excitement before the bantams' shed. A piteous 
sight met her gaze. The little mother bantam 
lay mangled and bleeding in a comer of the 
scratohing-pen ; the poor rooster, badly wounded, 
was crowing and fluttering in a panic; and only 
nine tiny chicks, huddled in a frightened heap, 
were left. 

Miss Fordham had heard Rover's barking, 
and now, seeing Mrs. Wadsworth's light, she hur- 
ried out to see what was the matter. She was 
as greatly distressed as Mrs. Wadsworth had 
been. 

"They must have been attacked by rats or 
stoats, or some such thing," Miss Fordham ex- 
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claimed, "and the poor mother defended her 
babies to the last. When the wretched creatures 
had killed her, they must have dragged her to 
this hole, which is evidently the one they had 
made to enter by. I suppose they meant to drag 
her away and eat her. The brave little rooster 
must have fought hard for his family, too, but 
I think we can save him all right. Oh, I'm so 
sorry for poor Roy, he will be so bitterly grieved 
and disappointed,*' she added. 

"Yes, I thought of dear Roy at once. He 
was so delighted and proud of his sweet little 
chicks." 

" I fancy the remaining chicks are all right. 
We'll have to try to rear them in a brooder," 
said Aunt Emma. 

" Another of the bantam hens is broody, and 
is sitting on two eggs. I wonder if she would 
adopt these poor orphans," suggested Mrs. 
Wadsworth. 

"That is a good idea. If you don't mind, 
you might put her on them and watch her a while. 
I will take in poor General and attend to his 
injuries," answered Miss Fordham. 

When Roy woke next morning and heard of 
the night's disaster, he was inconsolable, and 
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wept bitter tears over the death of the poor 
mother bird and die three tiny chicks. 

** And I won't be able to send them to the show 
now/' he sobbed, "and oh, they were all such 
beauties 1" 

His aunt comforted him for a while, then she 
said to him gently : 

" Roy, dear, you must remember you are no 
longer a baby now, you are a big boy and a 
rancher, you know. Now in cvcrythii^g one does 
in life, one must expect to have some sorrows 
and disappointments. Up to this time you have 
been especially forttuiate. Your vegetables have 
come up finely, you have sold many sittings of 
eggs, and all your things have prospered; so if 
you have this disappointment now, you must 
not make too much fuss about it, or let it dis- 
courage you. You must bear it like a little man, 
and show us that you have courage and some 
self-control. You see, if it had not been for 
good Rover and Mrs. Wadsworth, who evidently 
frightened the creatures away, you might have 
lost all your bantams.*' 

" Perhaps they'll come again to-night, smd 
perhaps the General will die," wailed Roy. 

"No, we'll see that your birds are safe to- 
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nig^ht, and I feel sure the General will be all 
right soon. Now, remember, dear," she cau- 
tioned, lovingly but firmly, "I expect you to 
come in to breakfast with a smiling face and 
to show your courage under difficulties. It is a 
hard lesson to learn, I know, but it is a very 
important one, and, remember, too, that I want 
you to rejoice over the fact that nobody else's 
pets were injured, and that your brother and 
sister run a good chance of getting prizes for 
their poultry. There ! " kissing him tenderly, 
" fight it out bravely, dear, and let me have cause 
to be proud of my Roy." 

Poor little fellow! It was a hard struggle, 
but the thought of making Aunt Emma proud 
of him helped him on, and by breakfast time he 
bad dried his tears, and was able to come to table 
with a fairly cheerful face and manner. His 
brother and sister felt very sorry for the little 
boy, all the more so when they saw how hard 
he was trying to bear his trouble patiently; and 
every one was careful to talk of other subjects, 
and try to make him forget his sorrow. 

When Jimmy came home from school, he ran 
up to his aunt's room with a sharp steel trap in 
his hand, exclaiming: 
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"Oh, Auntie, Paul Latham says they must 
have been stoats that killed Roy's little hen and 
chicks. He says they had some get into their 
yard and they caught them in this trap, and he 
lent it to me to try to catch ours. Won't that 
be good?" 

" A steel trap! Oh, no, Jimmy, I wouldn't for 
the world have such a thing used on my place. 
They are neither more nor less than instrimients 
of torture, and ought to be forbidden by law 
in such an enlightened age as ours. Fancy the 
agony of some poor creature caught in these 
cruel steel fangs and lying there in torture for 
hours and hours, unable to escape ! I saw many 
examples of the horrible suffering they entail 
while I was in Europe, for there the gamekeep- 
ers are constantly setting them in the park and 
woods to catch the cats, dogs, or other animals 
that go hunting the rabbits. You might think 
this was done out of kindness to the rabbits, but 
it is only in order that so-called sportsmen may 
be able to boast of having shot down dozens and 
hundreds of rabbits in one afternoon. They have 
men and boys to beat the woods and drive the 
poor frightened creatures towards them, and then 
a whole row of great, hulking men butcher them 
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by the score. When a poor little rabbit is 
wounded, it cries and screams like a child in pain, 
but these sportsmen are not even merciful enough 
to put them out of their misery, they are too much 
in a hurry to kill or woimd others. I have seen 
twenty or thirty so-called gentlemen, aided by 
whole gangs of beaters, indulging in this 
* sport,' and the sight of that carnage made me 
sick. Only thi evening before we had been 
enjoying the pretty sight of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of rabbits, with their little ones skipping 
around them, disporting themselves on the long 
lawns that stretched down to the river. 

" Well, to return to the traps. Once when I 
was staying in France some of my friends had 
a very beautiful angora cat, chinchilla gray, a 
very great favorite and a pet with the whole 
family. Jacqueline, as she was called, had had 
several sets of kittens, and as she had always 
had some of them taken away from her, she 
became very clever at hiding them. One time 
she disappeared for several days and nights, but 
as she was thought to have a litter hidden away 
somewhere, no one troubled much about her 
absence. One afternoon, however, the beautiful 
creature came home, and such a wreck you never 
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saw. She was wasted almost to a skeleton, her 
lovely soft fur was clotted with dirt and blood, 
and one of her hind legs dragged behind her, 
a mass of mangled bone and bleeding flesh. The 
poor creature must have struggled for days in 
that torturing trap and finally wrenched hersdf 
out and crawled home. She was in such a piti- 
able condition that it was thought the most mer- 
ciful thing to have her chloroformed, but very 
many bitter tears were shed over the death of 
the gentle creature, and I must admit I was 
very much distressed about her myself. Then 
somebody wondered about the kittens, and a 
careful search ended in the discovery of four 
beautiful angora kittens, all dead. While the 
wretched mother had been struggling in that tor- 
turing trap, the poor kitties had starved to 
death.'' 

"I alwa3rs thought you hated cats, Aimt 
Emma,*' said Jimmy, "because when you took 
charge of the ranch, all the cats about the place 
— well, they disappeared/* 

Miss Fordham smiled. "I'm very fond of 
cats, and think them interesting and lovable ani- 
mals. But it is not natural to them to be cor- 
ralled, and unless corralled they are fearfully de- 
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stnictive to birdsi For many reasons, I wanted 
to have plenty of birds about the ranch, and find- 
ing here a whole collection of miserable, half- 
wild, half-starved cats, I had them all caught and 
taken to the Humane Society. Good homes were 
found for ,the best specimens, and the most 
wretched ones were humanely put out of the 
way." 

"Don*t you think those people might have 
nursed poor Jacqueline and saved her?" asked 
tender-hearted Dorothy. 

"Well, if she'd been mine, I think I should 
have tried to save 'her," answered her aunt. 
"Another friend of mine had a big, strong, 
short-haired pet cat, which was brought home in 
the same abject state after being away a week. 
She nursed him most devotedly, and at last the 
injured leg withered so completely that she found 
it was hanging only by one or two dried tendons, 
and one day she took a sharp pair of scissors 
and cut these through. It was quite touching to 
see the delight of the poor creature when he 
found he was rid of his injured and useless limb. 
He purred, and rubbed against her, and seemed 
to be trying to express his gratitude as well as 
he knew how." 
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** Did he get quite well? " 

" Yes, perfectly well. He seemed to get along 
capitally with three legs, and lived to quite a good 
old age. A still stranger case I knew of was 
that of a fox terrier to whom the same thing 
happened, and who after a time performed ampu- 
tation on himself by biting off his injured limb." 

"How clever of him! But, Auntie, I can 
understand your hating to have pet dogs and cats 
injured like that, but stoats and rats and such 
things are destructive, mischievous beasts. One 
can't have any sympathy for them," exclaimed 
Jimmy. 

"Why not, dear? To begin with, it is their 
nature to hunt, their way of getting food. In the 
second place, they are often very interesting, lov- 
able animals in many other ways." 

"Rats and weasels, lovable. Auntie?" 

" Yes, I knew a poor deaf-mute man once who 
had some tame weasels, and youVe no idea what 
gentle, affectionate, lovable pets they were. As 
for the much-hated rats, I have also seen them 
as pets, and they are highly intelligent, become 
very much attached to people, and are most 
devoted husbands and parents. There are few 
animals gifted with more cleverness, and I have 
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heard many beautiful stories about rats. I re- 
member reading one which I thought particu- 
larly touching. A ship had come into port, and 
after unloading, the holds were found to be 
swarming with rats, so they were powerfully 
fumigated. The only means of escape from suf- 
focation the surviving rats found was to crawl 
along one of the ropes that attached the vessel 
to the dock. That was not much good to the 
poor creatures, for a whole gang of sailors stood 
on the wharf waiting to kill them with clubs as 
they landed. But all at once they saw a young 
one coming along very slowly and carrying some- 
thing large and heavy on his back, and it turned 
out to be an old blind rat that he was trying to 
save.'* 

"Oh, Auntie, did the sailors kill that good 
rat and the blind one ? " cried Roy. 

" No, dear. Not one of them had the heart 
to touch them, and an old Irish sailor lifted his 
cap as they passed him, exclaiming : ' Good luck 
to ye, me hearty, for ye're more of a gentleman 
nor manny a Christian I' Now tell me, Jimmy, 
do you think that good rat deserved to be tortured 
in a steel trap? Would you have wished to catch 
him in that way?" 
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"Oh, no, Auntie, but all rats are not clever 
and good, are they? " 

" That is more than we can tell. Anyhow, it 
is sad to think that hundreds and thousands of 
beautiful, harmless animals, ermines, sables, and 
so forth, are caught in this cruel way every year 
to satisfy the vanity of thoughtless women. Last 
year in Russia alone there were killed four million 
five hundred and twenty-five thousand gray squir- 
rels, over a million white hares, two htmdred 
thousand ermines, and over twelve liiousand 
sables. The last time I was in the city I saw 
a lady wearing a costly sable stole composed of 
at least thirty heads and as many tails of the beau- 
tiful creatures, and it reminded me of a wild 
Indian with his ornament of scalps." 

"But say, Auntie," said Jimmy, "I'll be in 
the deuce of a fix, if we don't use this trap, be- 
cause Paul Latham is one of the most goody kids 
of my age, and he's just beginning to toady up 
to me. Can't we keep it a few days, and then 
I'd take it back as if we'd used it? " 

" Oh, no, dear, that would be wrong in several 
wa3rs. First, it would be untruthful, and then, 
it would be pretending to approve a thing which 
we think wicked. Tdl Paul I am grateful to 
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him for wishing to help us, and would like to 
speak to him." 

''He's — he's an awful sissy about taking a 
huflf," stammered Jimmy. 

" Don't be afraid, dear. I'm not going to ruf- 
fle your new friend's feathers, you may trust 
me." 

"But what are you going to do to prevent 
the rats, or whatever they are, from coming 
again. Auntie?" 

" I have telegraphed to my dog-trainer friend 
to send us a perfectly trained ratting-terrier, and 
until he comes, we will put all the bantams in 
one of the sheds of my poultry-house, and Dick 
and Mike have promised to take turns at watch- 
ing during the night. I expect the terrier some- 
time to-morrow, and once we get him, we need 
have no fear. Those little ratters are perfect 
wonders, and the way they clear a place of ver- 
min in a few days is little short of miraculous." 

"Shall we keep him altogether?" asked 
Jimmy, anxiously. 

"Yes, if we are allowed to. I mean to give 
him to Mrs. Wadsworth, for I'm sure she will 
Kke to have another pet." 

Jimmy felt very nervous the next day, when 
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his new friend was interviewed by Aunt Emma. 
He need not have troubled, however, for she was 
far too kindly, too fond of boys, and too full of 
tact and knowledge of the world to unnecessarily 
hurt any one's feelings. She did not even men- 
tion the subject of traps for quite a long while, 
but flattered the boy's pride by receiving him 
as if he had been a full-grown man, talking to 
him of Jimmy and of the hard struggle the boy 
had had to fight against his past fault in order 
to win back people's confidence. Then she told 
Paul how often she had heard him mentioned by 
Mr. Tumbull as the best and most hard-working 
boy in school, and how delighted she had been 
to hear that he had been friendly to Jimmy of 
late. 

" There is nothing that will help my little lad 
on so much as associating with steady, noble- 
hearted boys," she continued, " and you are doing 
him a real kindness by giving him a helping hand 
along the very rough and stony road he has to 
travel just now. Many people do not realize 
how much they might do to help a comrade to 
keep straight by showing confidence in him. 
Many boys, and men and women, too, have gone 
to the bad, because all good people have thought 
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it right to turn their backs upon them instead 
of trying to help them to do better/' 

Then she drifted into talking baseball and 
sports of all sorts ; and it was not until she saw 
the boy was perfectly at his ease with her, that 
she alluded to the trap, thanking him for having 
wished to help them out of their difficulty, but 
saying she felt sure that such a thoroughly good- 
hearted boy as he was could not realize what a 
terrible instrument of torture it was. Still in 
the same perfectly friendly manner, she went on 
to tell him of the many pitiful cases she had 
known, until the boy burst out: 

"Oh, I'd never thought of their being such 
cruel things, or else I'd never have bought or 
used one. I saw a long, flattering account of 
them in a farm paper that Dad takes, and they 
seemed so efficient I got one at once, and caught 
some things with it. Though it did turn me 
rather sick, sometimes, to see how badly it had 
hurt the poor creatures before they died." 

" That farmer's paper ought to be ashamed of 
itself for publishing such an article," cried Miss 
Emma. "The editor must be either a very 
ignorant or cruel and un-Christian man." 

" Oh, it is quite a religious paper," said Paul 
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eagerly. ** In the very same number there was 
an article on charity to the poor, so it can't be 
anything but Christian." 

"It may have religious articles, but it is un- 
christian for all that, if it advocates such cruel 
things as steel-traps,** persisted Miss Fordham. 
" God is love, and Christianity is a law of love, 
so anything that wilfully causes unnecessary tor- 
ture, even to animals, is distinctly un-Christian.** 

" But there's nothing about being kind to ani- 
mals in the Bible," began Paul. 

*' Oh, yes, there is ; indeed, there is much about 
it in the Old Testament. Even in the Gospel, 
do you suppose that when Christ mentioned that 
not one sparrow was forgotten of God, He meant 
that the Creator had any special love for spar- 
rows alone? No, He only quoted them as being 
such common little things, thought so little of in 
fact, that two sold for a farthing, and yet God 
loved and remembered them, as He loves and 
remembers all His creatures." 

" Oh, Miss Fordham," remarked Paul brightly, 
"how clearly you do make any one see things! 
You ought to have been a preacher." 

" Well, Tm not that," she said with a laugh, 
"but I'm a writer and lecturer, you know, so 
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perhaps that is why I have learned to explain 
things clearly. Now, will you sell me your 
trap?" 

" Sell it! What for? You don't want to use 
it" 

" No, but neither do you now, do you? And 
I do not wish you to be a loser by acceding to 
my wishes.'* 

Then as Paul would not hear of being paid 
for the trap, though he was equally determined 
not to take it back, Miss Emma offered him one 
of her own books. The boy's face flushed with 
pleasure, and he said hesitatingly : 

"I wonder if you'd mind writing in it? I 
never had a book ' With the compliments of the 
Author,' and I think it would be grand." 

Miss Fordham smiled at the boy's wish and 
immediately wrote in it: "To my friend, Paul 
Latham, with the compliments of the Author." 
He went off full of pride and joy, and when he 
had told some of his chums about his visit to 
Sunnydale, he commented : 

" I don't wonder that Jimmy's so different 
since his aunt has come to stay with them. She 
sure is a brick ! ** 

A few days later Miss Emma interviewed Mr. 
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TurnbuU and agreed to give the children a series 
of lectures on " Birds " and " Humane Work " 
illustrated with stereopticon views. These met 
with immense success, and before many weeks 
were over, she had been able to start an enthusi- 
astic Junior Audubon Qub and a Band of Mercy 
with many members. 

In the meanwhile the little terrier had arrived, 
a cute, wire-haired little fellow, with eyes like 
great on)rxes and the most knowing expression. 
He went to work very quietly, but the number of 
rats and other rodents he found was truly ama- 
zing, and the expeditious manner in which he 
killed them was still more wonderful. On the 
day of his arrival, Mike had caught eleven large 
rats in a trap which simply kept them prisoners. 
This trap was opened before Toddles, and as 
fast as each one sprang out, he caught it by the 
back of the neck, gave it a shake or two, dropped 
it dead in less than a second, and was ready to 
catch the next one that came out. Nothing could 
have been more nearly instantaneous. It was 
done with the rapidity and accuracy of a ma- 
chine. 

But deadly as Toddles was to rats and such 
creatures, he was a perfectly gentle, lovable little 
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dog with people and would never have dreamed 
of touching the rabbits or any other animals. 
He knew his work to perfection, and he also 
knew he must limit himself to it. He became 
perfectly devoted to Mrs. Wadsworth, and she 
no longer felt lonely in her little cottage, for 
he was so companionable; he seemed to under- 
stand every word she said, and would follow 
her about like her shadow when not on duty. 
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Roy was but a little kd, and he had been so 
spoiled until the last few months that he found 
it all the more difficult to conquer himself. His 
attempt to bear the disaster to his bantams with . 
anything like cheerfulness had therefore been a 
very hard battle for him to fight. Yet he had 
done it so bravely that they all felt proud of him, 
and there was universal rejoicing when it was 
found that the little foster-mother had adopted 
the orphan chicks at once, and was taking such 
fine care of them that after all they would be 
able to send her with them to the show. Every 
one at the ranch was excited over the washing 
and preparing of all the poultry which was to 
be exhibited, and the children's joy was bound- 
less when Miss Fordham announced that she was 
not only going to lake them to the show, but 
that they were all to stay in San Diego for two 
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or three days, leaving Mrs. Wadsworth in charge 
of the ranch. Though living within easy dis- 
tance of this fine city and its beautiful bay, the 
Nortons had never been there, save for a few 
hours, and the prospect of spending three whole 
days there was most delightful. 

The poultry show, which taok place in a large 
tent erected on an empty lot, was a splendid one. 
Miss Fordham took great pains to explain to the 
children the different points of each breed and 
to make them notice the beauties or defects of 
the various exhibits, so that they grew more thaii 
ever interested in the matter, and were very 
excited when the judg^g commenced. As usual, 
the Sunnydale exhibits were very successful, car- 
rying away many first and second prizes. Doro- 
thy*s buff Orpingtons won two first prizes and 
a third prize. Roy was a wee bit disappointed 
because his bantam and her chicks only got sec- 
ond prize. Still, he tried not to show any jeal- 
ousy. 

"It's a vile shame," declared Jimmy hotly. 
" I'm sure Roy's exhibit was every bit as good 
as the one that got first. I've no doubt the judges 
were tipped." 

"Oh, don't say tKat, Jimmy," remonstrated 
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Miss Emma. '' I always think it shows great 
ignorance, as well as bad feeling, for people to 
talk in that way whenever they do not get the 
best prizes. To begin with, the judges are alwajrs 
chosen from the most reliable and conscientious 
men, and besides, all names of owners and so 
forth are kept from them, so that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why they should not give the 
prizes with absolute fairness. If I had been one 
of the judges myself to-day, as I have been sev- 
eral times in the East, I could not but have given 
Roy's exhibit second place. Come here and let 
me show you all in what way the first prize hen 
and chicks were superior to ours." 

While she was pointing out the greater per- 
fection, chiefly of the little mother, the owner of 
the first prize exhibit came up, and recognized 
them. He was the breeder from whom Roy's 
bantams had been bought. Miss Fordham told 
him of their misfortunes and of Roy's disap- 
pointment, and asked him if this beautiful little 
hen and her chicks were for sale. 

*'WeIl, I had not meant to part with Her," 

he answered, *' for she is one of the most perfect 

hens I ever bred, and I meant to keep her for 

exhibition purposes. But as this little man had 
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such bad luck with one of the hens I sold him, 
I will let him have this one, if you care to give 
the price for her." 

Fancy Roy's delight when, in spite of the very 
great cost of the mother and chicks, Miss Ford- 
ham immediately bought them and gave them to 
him as a reward for the self-control he had exer- 
cised! He fairly danced for joy, and was only 
isorry he could not have them that very minute 
to take in triumph to Bunnjrmead Ranchlet. 

" Never mind,'* said Aunt Emma, laughing, 
''they'll receive the greatest care here, and we 
will be able to take both little broods back with 
us when we go home. We have other things 
to enjoy in the meantime." 

After spending the whole morning at the show, 
they took the ferry-boat, and went over to Coro- 
nado for the afternoon. Leaving the town and 
hotel behind them, they wandered down that 
tongue of land on which "Tent City" stands 
in the summer, and which has the bay on one 
side and the great ocean on the other. The beau- 
tiful blue bay, sparkling in the bright sunshine, 
the long, sweeping waves of the mighty ocean, 
the delight of paddling in the water, playing in 
the sand, and watching the numerous gulls and 
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other sea-fowly — all this was new to the chil- 
dren, and they found it intensely enjoyable. 

As they sat eating their plentiful luncheon on 
the beach, the gulls came circling above them, 
flying nearer and nearer, and dropping their legs 
as if preparing to alight, then all of a sudden 
apparently thinking better of it, and flying oflF 
again, only to return before long and finally 
swoop down on the sands, and come to partake 
of their share of the repast. There were several 
distinct varieties, some with a great amount of 
snow white, others with* different soft shades of 
bluish gray. 

" There are several species of gulls to be fotmd 
here," said Miss Fordham, "but the most com- 
mon are the Herring gull, the Heermann gull, 
and the Western gull, the most mischievous 
bandit of them all, which is saying a good deal.'^ 

"How can you tell them one from another, 
Auntie?" asked Jimmy. "I see that some are 
whiter than others, but that seems to be all the 
difference there is." 

"Yes, both the Western and Herring gulls 

have white head, throat, and under-parts, but in 

the Western gull the back, or mantle, as it is 

called, IS dark gray. In the Herring gull it is 
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pearl gray, and this gull has yellow eyelids and 
pale, fiesh-colored feet. The Heermann gull, 
which is said to outnumber the others by three 
to one about here, is that much grayer one, in 
fact, just now it is almost completely gray. In 
its summer plumage it has a white head and neck 
but the under-parts are always dusky gray." 

"Oh, Auntie 1" exclaimed Dorothy, "what 
do you call those great, big birds flying over 
the ocean?'* 

" Those are the brown pelicans, dear," an- 
swered Miss Fordham, " and I wish they would 
come nearer so that you might see the great 
pouches under their beaks. They arc queer, 
unwieldy birds, in spite of their great, powerful 
wings," 

"Oh, look, Auntie, is that one hurt? Has 
some one shot it? He seems to have all tumbled 
to pieces into the water! Oh, no, there he goes 
again!" cried Roy. 

Miss Fordham laughed. "Yes, the pelicans 
do look as if they were falling all over themselves 
into the water, but they are only fishing, and that 
is their way of diving for their prey. It cer- 
tainly is not graceful." 

** Look! " cried Jimmy, " there are some gulls, 
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and they seem to be watching and chasing the 
pelicans." 

"So they are/' laughed Miss Emma, "the 
gulls are the bandits of the ocean; beautiful, 
graceful creatures, but anything but sweet to 
other birds. Notice that one tormenting a peli- 
can there. Ah, he's made him drop his fish. Sec 
how dexterously he himself has caught itt But 
that is not the only way in which gulls torment 
otfcer birds. They regularly steal the eggs and 
young of the cormorants, muirs, and other sea- 
fowl, and they will even carry off and kill young 
rabbits when they can.'* 

** The wretches ! " cried Jimmy. 

** And yet they look so gentle and beautiful," 
remarked Dorothy. 

" Well, I hardly think they look gentle,*' said 
Miss Emma. ** They are graceful and beautiful, 
it is true, but there is an3rthing but a sweet ex- 
pression in their eyes, and their beaks are fierce, 
formidable-looking things. The poor cormorants 
are among their most harassed victims. The 
cormorants are not like many sea-birds, who 
just lay their eggs on the bare rocks. They 
make deep, cup-shaped nests of kelp and beau- 
tiful, bright-colored red seaweed, and they often 
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dive great depths to get this, remaining some- 
times as much as two or three minutes under 
water. They cement it to their nest with guano, 
but after they have taken all this trouble, the 
gulls, if they possibly can do so, immediately 
steal the nest from them. Although so heavy 
and stupid, the poor cormorants seem to know of 
the danger, and arc always craning their long 
necks this side and that on the lookout for the 
robbers. Then when the nest is finished, the gulls 
are after the eggs or young, as I told you before. 
The cormorants and most sea-fowl live and breed 
in great colonies, and it used to be quite a trade 
for men, called *eggers/ to go to the islands 
and rocks inhabited by these colonies, and steal 
all their eggs. I am thankful to say this is abso- 
lutely forbiddeh nowadays. Not only was it a 
cruel thing to do, but if it had not been stopped, 
it would have caused many of our sea-birds to 
become extinct. They have enough to contend 
with as it is, for tens and even hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are massacred yearly to satisfy 
' sportsmen ' and the vanity of women. It is true 
that the sale of their wings is forbidden, yet one 
still sees numbers of them in ladies* hats. Many 
of the wings which' are said to be made up from 
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poultry feathers are really wings of gulls and of 
the beautiful, elegant terns; and though you 
would hardly believe it, even the homely brown 
pelican is sacrificed for the same purpose, and 
a ntimber of the long single quills that are used 
in hats are pelicans' feathers. Yes, this killing 
of the sea-birds is not only cruel, it is absolutely 
ruinous to the country, for more than half of 
these species are exceedingly useful to the farmer. 
The perpetual killing of these and other birds 
has resulted in a fearful increase of insect life, 
so that, according to the statements of no less 
an authority than the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the damage to crops by insects 
in a single year has been known to be as much 
as four htindred and twenty million dollars." 

" But can't the Government make laws to pre- 
vent so much killing? " asked Jimmy. 

" It is trying to do so, and in many states laws 
for the protection of birds have been made, but 
it is very difficult to enforce them. One of the 
most important and practical ways of protecting 
our birds will be the proper humane training of 
our school-children, teaching them the true value 
of these friends of the rancher, and removing 
from their minds many ignorant, old-fashioned 
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notions, such as those which used to make farm- 
ers kill all woodpeckers, because they were said 
to injure their trees, instead of devouring the 
insects that really injure the trees. Another silly 
superstition said that all the owls were supposed 
to be mischievous and bring bad luck, whereas 
they are among the most useful of all birds be- 
cause of the mice, gophers, and other little ro- 
dents they destroy by the hundred. Even our 
dear friend, the flicker, is widely hunted, though, 
as you know from watching ours in the tool- 
shed, they devour a countless number of insects, 
especially ants. All school-teachers should take 
particular pains to teach children the value of all 
these birds, and to remove the ignorant, old- 
iashioned notions about them. Then when their 
little charges grow up to manhood and woman- 
hood, it is to be hoped they will know better than 
to destroy their friends and helpers." 

"Oh, those poor pelicans,*' interrupted Roy 
indignantly, " I wish I could go and drive the 
gulls away from them. See, theyVe caught fish 
again and again, and the gulls have got it away 
from them nearly every time." 

** But how stupid of the pelicans to allow them- 
selves to be tormented and robbed like that," 
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cried Jimmy. "They're ever so much bigger 
and stronger; why don't they turn and pitch 
into the bullies?" • 

** Well, they're either too stupid or too good- 
natured," answered his aunt " They are neither 
so quick nor so agile as the gulls, and the latter 
take a mean advantage of them and tease and 
bully them. They remind me of some people 
who take pleasure in tormenting, or teasing, as 
they call it, those weaker or gentler than them- 
selves. A great friend of mine used to do this 
not so long ago." 

Jimmy reddened tmcomfortably. 

" But I didn't steal their food from them," he 
began. Then remembering simdry oranges and 
other things, he stopped suddenly, and added: 
*' Anyhow, I don't mean to again."^ 

" That's right, and we won't think of the past," 
said Aunt Emma with a smile. " Still, the living 
creatures about us can teach us many lessons, 
you see." 

After their luncheon they wandered along 
towards the hotel grounds and came to a large 
cemented pool in which were two poor imprisoned 
seals. They came to the edge of it every now 
and then, and looked at the people with those 
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great, soft, pleading eyes of theirs, so human in 
expression. 

" It seems a shame to keep the poor things in 
this little pool, doesn't it? " cried Dorothy. 

" Yes, I cannot bear to see it," answered her 
aunt. " They are very tame and much attached 
to their keeper, I believe; still, they must long 
to get back to the great, fresh ocean and to leap 
about in the waves again. It makes one's heart 
ache when one thinks how brutally they are 
butchered in many places, again to satisfy the 
vanity of women." 

" How do they kill them, Aiuntie ? " inquired 
Jimmy. 

"Oh, it is too painful a subject for to-day. 
We 'want to enjoy a perfectly happy afternoon 
and not to think of such horrors, but I'll tell you 
about it later. Here are some poor little monkeys 
also sorrowful prisoners. Look at the sad ex- 
pression in their eyes ! " 

" Poor little things, they'd like to be away in 
their own woods, wouldn't they?" 

" Yes, and among their own friends, for they 
are very sociable creatures. When I was a child, 
my mother once brought me a marmoset from 
Brazil, and it was a beautiful little thing." 
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" Beautiful, Aunt Emma? I didn't think mon- 
keys could ever be beautiful/' said Dorothy. 
"Don't you think most of them quite homdy, 
even if they are funny in their ways? " 

** Well, yes, there are but few beautiful species 
of monkeys, but the marmoset is one of them. 
It is the tiniest of all, its body hardly as big as 
that of a rat, and it has a long tail, beautifully 
striped gray fur, and a great puff of white hairs 
coming out of each ear. Its face, wrinkled like 
that of an old man, is not pretty, it is true, but 
the eyes are a beautiful bright brown and full of 
intelligence and love. My little marmoset was 
called C3iin-chin, why, I hardly know, except that 
he made a sharp, scolding noise like * chin-chin- 
chin,' when he was angry. He was generally a 
very gentle little creature, though, and his pas- 
sionate affection was pathetic and almost painful 
to me. He always wanted me to be petting him, 
would jimip up on to my arm, get into my hand, 
and chatter volubly to me while gazing up into 
my face; or he would run up on to my head, 
and thrust his little hands into the coils of my 
hair to get them warm. He was always cold, 
poor wee Chin-chin, and it was a cruel thing 
to bring him from the tropics to a severe climate 
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like our Eastern one. But if he was overpower- 
ing with affection when I was with him, he was 
perfectly nerve-racking when I left him, for he 
uttered the most piercing, pitiful cries the whole 
time he was alone. It was worse than having 
a baby in the house.'* 

" What became of him, Auntie ? " 

" Well, after a while, to my intense delight I 
discovered that the servants were not only will- 
ing, but anxious to have him with them in the 
kitchen, and I gave him to them with the greatest 
alacrity. He sat all day before the kitchen fire, 
got constant petting and companionship from one 
or the other of them, and was, I think, as happy 
as any little imprisoned creature can be. He was 
tied to a chair by a long cord, but he was allowed 
to nm about during the day. He had a large 
cage with an enclosed compartment in which he 
slept at night; and it was great fun to see the 
care with which he turned and arranged the hay 
at the bottom of the cage, shook out and smoothed 
his little blankets and sheets, and regularly made 
his bed every day." 

** Did you have him long? " 

"Not quite a year. During the winter he 
caught pneumonia, as do nearly all monkeys 
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taken to cold countries, and in spite of all the 
care that was taken of him he died of it. IVe 
seen many deaths of people, but I never saw an 
agony and death more pitiful and heart-rending 
than that of poor Chin-chin. He clung to his 
friends more piteously than ever, as if entreating 
them to help him and ease his pain. I couldn't 
stand it myself, but Mathilda, one of the maids, 
who was most devoted to him, sat for hours 
before the kitchen fire with him, trying to soothe 
him, while his childlike crying and wailing could 
be heard over tiie whole house. I never was 
more relieved than when Mathilda, in floods of 
tears, came to tell me that the poor little fellow 
had just died in her arms, still clinging des- 
perately to two of her fingers with his little cold 
hands. 

" I hoped I might never have anything to do 
with another marmoset, but many years later a 
sea-captain brought another one to a cousin of 
mine, and as I was very intimate with the whole 
family, I had much to do with Marmy, as they 
called him, and he soon became devoted to me. 
He was a stronger, bolder, handsomer marmoset 
than mine had been, and had more character; 
indeed, I must admit he was very winning and 
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amusing in his ways. But like all monkeys, 
though very loving to those who were kind to 
him, he was very vindictive if ill-used. Once 
my cousin went out to spend the day with some 
friends, and left Marmy in charge of Rhoda, her 
servant-girl, giving her strict injunctions as to 
his meals. When she returned in the evening, 
Marmy received her with cries and complaints, 
rubbing his chest vigorously, as he always did to 
show that he was hungry. My cousin called 
Rhoda and as soon as she appeared, Marmy 
began scolding and storming at her, and even 
tried to ' fly ' at her, as she expressed it. 

" * Why, Rhoda ! ' cried her mistress. ' What's 
the matter with Marmy? You don't mean to 
say you forgot to feed him? ' 

" ' Oh, Lor, ma'am, so I did,* exclaimed the 
girl in dismay. ' I clean forgot all about him, 
I've been that busy.* 

" ' You didn't forget to feed yourself, I sup- 
pose,' said her mistress sharply. * Anyhow, bring 
me some bananas and nuts for him now, and 
you'd better look out and not go near him to-day, 
Rhoda, for I can see he's just wild with you.' 

"And all the time that Marmy was eating, 
my cousin said that it was comical how he stopped 
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tvtry few minutes to chatter confidentially to 
her, as if telling her of all he'd gone through, 
and how he hissed and scolded whenever Rhoda 
came in sight! The next day the girl gave him 
some dainties, and tried to make friends with 
him, but he utterly refused to be conciliated. A 
few hours later, while she was getting dinner and 
had forgotten all about him, she went inadvert- 
ently within reach of his chain, and though her 
mistress cried: 'Look out for Marmy, Rhoda! ' 
she did not get out of his reach quick enough. 
With one angry bound the little fellow leaped 
on to her arm, bit it sharply, then sprang again 
on to the back of the chair where he usually sat, 
and chattered angrily at her. After that, how- 
ever, he soon made friends again. He seemed 
to think that having punished her for her unkind- 
ness, he was now willing to forgive. I can tell 
you Rhoda never forgot to feed him again," 
added Miss Emma laughing. 

"Did Marmy die, too?*' 

" He lived much longer than Chin-chin — two 
or three years, I believe, but he finally contracted 
pneumonia and died of it. I am happy to know 
that there are but few people who keep monkeys 
as pets, for it is still more cruel than caging birds, 
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I think. Ah, here are a lot of poor imprisoned 
birdies, I see." 

" They have a nice big aviary to fly about in," 
said Roy. 

" Yes, but still to them it is a prison. See how 
they ding to the wires and look out at those 
happy little linnets and song sparrows flying 
about among the trees ! Now let us go back to 
the beach and enjoy the sight of the free, happy, 
wild things." 

Walking along the bay side of the island, the 
children were charmed to see a good many sand- 
pipers, sanderlings, and curlews, — dear, ener- 
getic little birds with long legs and long, pointed 
bills, which they were constantly thrusting into 
the wet sand. It was fun to watch them hurry- 
ing along just by the water's edge, running back 
at each swish of the water, but going out again 
as soon as each wave receded. 

After wandering about all the afternoon they 
were all both tired and hungry, and Miss Ford- 
ham led the way through the beautiful grounds 
of the Coronado Hotel, where they went for din- 
ner. The fine, spacious dining-room with its 
beautiful decorations of flowers, the fine band 
playing exhilarating music, and the crowd of 
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elegantly dressed guests, all this, too, was full 
of novelty and interest to the children. The keen 
sea*breeze had given them such a hearty appetite 
that they doubly enjoyed the sumptuous repast 
Aunt Emma ordered for them. 

"It would be very bad for you to cat such 
rich food every day/' she said, "but just for 
once it is all right, and I am glad you enjoy it" 

After dinner they strolled out on the ocean 
front again to watch the sunset; and then they 
walked about until it was late enough to see the 
moon cast her beautiful, shimmering, silver path 
across the ocean. By this time they were all 
90 tired that they were glad to get on the ferry 
again and go back to their hotel. 
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SHADOWS ON THE SUNNY PICTURE OF UFE 

" Now, dear," said Aunt Emma brightly, as 
they sat at breakfast the next morning, "yes- 
terday was given up entirely to pleasure, but 
to-day I want you to spend some time over more 
serious things." 

" Not lessons ! You don't wish us to do les- 
sons, do you?" asked Roy, in such a tone of 
dismay that all the others laughed. 

" No, dear, not doing lessons in the sense that 
you mean, that is, not studying, but I do want 
you to learn many great and useful lessons from 
what you are going to see to-day. Now to begin 
with, I want to talk to you a little about the 
money you have made lately. You have all of 
you quite a nice little sum in the bank now, and 
it is time we began to think of what you should 
do with it." 

" Isn't it safe in the bank ? " inquired Dorothy. 
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" Perfectly safe, I believe. Still, it is not doing 
much good there. Now I'm quite willing to 
encourage you to earn money and to use it rea- 
sonably, but I have no wish to train you in the 
love of money — as such. Money is very useful 
because of all we can get with it and all the good 
we can do with it, but of itself it is worthless. 
It could not prolong your life by a day, or save 
you from sickness, blindness, or any fearful ca- 
lamity. What is the good of money in a ship- 
wreck, a fire, or a cyclone, or an earthquake, for 
instance? And money, if wrongfully used, may 
be the greatest curse instead of blessing. There- 
fore, I'm very anxious you should learn to have 
a clear and sensible idea of its true value, which 
is in proportion to the usefulness we put it to. 
A lady who has several children said to me one 
day: 'Oh, you can*t give my boys and girls 
an}rthing that will afford them so much pleasure 
a<s money. They put every cent of it in the bank, 
and theyVe just tickled to death when they see 
their account increasing by a few dollars.' And 
these were some of them mere babies, children of 
four and five! Gracious! To think of delib- 
erately training them to be misers ! It made me 
feel quite sick. The love of hoarding, just for 
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the sake of the money itself, is horrible in an old 
person, but in a child, it is simply repulsive! 

" Now, my dears, I don't wish any of you to 
hoard. I want you to spend your earnings care- 
fully and usefully, unless you save up for some 
purpose. I never saved a cent till I was past 
twenty years of age, though I always had plenty 
of money given me; yet I have been all my life 
a very careful and successful business woman, 
and have made for myself a fairly large fortune. 
I want you to do the same. You have no need 
to save up for college or an)rthing like that, as 
some young people have to do, for either your 
parents or myself will see to that, so my wish 
is that you should spend your money, but spend 
it in a reasonable way. My advice would be that 
you should divide it into three tolerably equal 
parts. The first you could spend on your own 
pleasures, buying yourselves books, tools, plants, 
paint-boxes, games, anything that can give you 
some lasting pleasure. The second share you 
could spend in giving pleasure to jrour friends, 
bu3ring presents for your father and mother, 
making little surprises to Mrs. Wadsworth, of- 
fering something to your teachers, or the serv- 
ants that help you on your ranchlets. The third 
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share» — and that is the one I wish to interest 
you in to-day, — I think you should spend on 
helping others less fortunate than yourselves. 
There are many poor, unfortunate children, who, 
instead of leading the happy, interesting lives 
you lead, are blind, lame, or deaf and dumb, or 
have lost their parents, or are themselves con- 
firmed invalids and sufferers. I think it only 
right that happy children like yourselves should 
take an interest in these bbys and girls, and help 
them with your sympathy and with your money. 
You will, I know, do this all the better when you 
have become acquainted with some of these poor 
little unfortunates, and have heard the story of 
their misfortunes and sufferings. So I propose 
to take you this morning first to the Orphan 
Home, then to the County Hospital, where one 
of the nurses I know has told me of one or two 
pitiful cases in the children's ward." 

" Will it be very dreadful to see them? " asked 
Dorothy, turning pale at the thought. 

" Some of the cases will be sad to see, of 
course," answered Miss Fordham, " but it is only 
right you should learn to conquer your over- 
sensitiveness, Dorothy. You are growing to be 
quite a little woman, you know, and ought to 
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be able to see painful things, and yet keep your 
presence of mind, so that if at any time an acci- 
dent happened in your sight, then you might 
make yourself useful, instead of being a mere 
hindrance, as you would be if you gave way to 
your feelings." 

The children all looked very sober over the 
prospect of these visits to the home and the hos- 
pital, and Jimmy even suggested that their aunt 
might just tell them about the children, and they'd 
be quite willing to give without having seen them. 

" I "Will tell you of other cases and other hos- 
pitals, if those here do not interest you," answered 
his aunt, " but I wish you to see these first." 

A few minutes later the automobile was at the 
door of the hotel, and in the pleasure of the drive, 
with the view of the exquisite bay, the shipping 
and Point Loma so safely locked in the fine har- 
bor, the children forgot the rather trying pros- 
pect before them. 

The matron of the Orphan Home received 
them very kindly, showed them all over the place, 
and made them sec all the children, giving the 
Nortons an opportunity to talk with some of 
tiiem, while she explained many things to Miss 
Fordham. When they got into the automobile 
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again, however, their aunt saw that the children 
had not been particularly impressed. 

" They all looked very comfortable, and there 
was a little chap that was no end spoilt and wil- 
ful,*' exclaimed DorotHy. " I*m sure you wouldn't 
have allowed Roy to behave as he did. Auntie." 

" But they would be an3rthing but comfortable 
if some kind ladies and friends had not provided 
this good home for them, and it is badly in need 
of money to continue its good work," answered 
Miss Emma. 

" Well, I don't see why they should need to 
be there. Nearly all those I talked to had a 
father or a mother, and I can't see why they 
couldn't take care of their own children," pro- 
tested Jimmy. 

" But you see, dear, that father or mother is 
most likely poor and has to earn a living, and so 
can't stay home to take care of the children." 

" I'm sure Dad or Mother'd manage somehow 
to keep us even if they were poor," cried Jimmy 
hotly. 

" Well, but some have neither father nor 
mother." 

" Yes, but I asked them, and they said they'd 
got an aunt," chimed in Roy. 
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Miss Fordham smiled. " All aunts are not as 
fond of their relatives as I am of mine, and 
besides, those aunts are probably poor, and may 
have a lot of children of their own." 

" Mrs. Wadsworth always says you're an aimt 
in a thousand,** cried Dorothy, looking lovingly 
up into Miss Emma's face, and giving her arm 
* hug. 

"Yes, and we love you for it just a whole 
heap! " cried Roy, throwing his arms around her 
neck. 

" You are darlings ! I know you do,** an- 
swered Miss Fordham happily, " but here we are 
at the hospital, so jump out, dears.** 

**Isn*t this view glorious! And oh. Auntie, 
look at all those pretty * Johnny-jump-ups,* and 
what are these dear little things like dark-col- 
ored tulips? ** cried the children. 

** They are chocolate bells. It is quite a rare 
flower, ISO let us pull a few up by the roots, and 
we will plant them at Simnydale. We can also 
fake a few for our herbarium.** 

The children wanted to linger a long time over 
ihis, dreading the ordeal of the visit to the hos- 
pital. But their aunt gently insisted on their 
following her, and soon they found themselves 
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in the children's ward, with its row of little white 
beds, in some of which the little sufferers were 
lying, while others, partly convalescent, were sit- 
ting, or even walking about on the beautiful 
veranda. Some of those in the cots were very 
ill and in great pain, and one diild was moaning* 
so pitifully that after a few minutes Miss Emma 
allowed the children to go out on the veranda 
with the less distressing patients. 

*' I have so many sad and deserving* cases here 
just now," said the kind nurse, **that I hardly 
know which one to recommend to you most. Miss 
Fordham. Still I think the story of that little 
fellow jrou see standing so mournfully at the 
other end of the veranda, is one of the most 
touching, and I'm sure it will interest your chil- 
dren. He is the eldest son of a poor widow with 
five children, and though only thirteen, he has 
for years been her comfort and helper in sup- 
porting and caring for the younger ones. The 
mother and son are just wrapped up in cadi 
other." 

"Thirteen! Just about my age," exclaimed 
Jimmy. 

" Yes. Yet for many years he has led a hard, 
strenuous life. A few months ago he had gone 
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in to give a helping hand to a friend and neigh- 
bor of theirs who was employed at one of the 
largest cleaning and dyeing establishments of the 
city. While the boy was there, the gasoline tank 
exploded, and both the man and child were ter- 
ribly burned. The man has quite recovered, and 
as he was occupied in the discharge of his regular 
duties at the time, he received compensation for 
his injuries. But the poor child, who had, as 
they said, no call to be there, got nothing. The 
most terrible part of it is that though -he has com- 
pletely recovered in every other way, his accident 
has left him stone blind." 

" Blind ! Quite blind ! You mean he can't see 
at all?'* cried Roy, waving his hand towards 
the glorious view before them, all bathed in the 
beautiful sunshine. " Is it all dark to him? " he 
added in an awed voice. 

** Yes, all dark. It will be all dark to him as 
long as he lives," answered the nurse, sadly. 
" And, oh, you can't imagine what a dear, grate- 
ful, plucky little fellow he is, how patiently he 
endured all his sufferings, what a brave fight he 
makes to bear his awful loss with courage ! But 
what breaks his heart is to think that instead of 
being a help to his mother, he will now be a bur- 
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den to her. He might perhaps be put into an 
orphanage, but the poor mother cannot bear to 
thmk of parting from him, and letting him be 
supported by charity. It is a pitiful case." 

Dorothy's eyes were full of tears, and Roy's 
lips trembled as he asked anxiously : 

" Couldn't some other doctors cure him, if wc 
gave lots of money for it?" 

" I'm afraid not," answered the nurse despond- 
ently ; " but," she went on eagerly, " if you really 
wanted to help him, he could be sent to one of 
the good schools for the blind, where he would 
be taught a trade and trained to do very many 
things which would make life far less sad for 
him." 

" Oh, Auntie," cried all the children crowding 
round her, "mayn't we do that?" 

" I'd give him all my money," cried Dorothy, 
" for I wouldn't mind not keeping any for my- 
self." 

"Yes, I think we must certainly help him," 
said Miss Emma gently, "but you must hear 
some of the other cases before you decide on 
giving everything to this one." 

There was another very interesting case of a 
dear little boy, full of life and energy, who, while 
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riding his bicycle as an errand boy, had been 
knocked over by a careless automobile driver and 
so seriously injured that one leg had had to be 
amputated just below the knee. He was getting 
about fairly well on crutches now, but the doctors 
said that if any one would undertake the expense 
of it, he could have a false leg made, which would 
soon enable him to walk and run as well as any 
other child. This would be a constant expense, 
however, as the leg would have to be changed 
as the child grew; and his parents, though 
broken-hearted about him, were too poor to be 
able to pay for this. Jimmy was sent off to go 
and chat with the little fellow, and he discovered 
that the lame boy had been a great lover of base- 
ball and out-of-door sports, and that the idea of 
being obliged to hobble on crutches all his life 
was terrible to the active child. 

Many other equally sad cases were mentioned 
to Miss Fordham, but she thought that for the 
present these two would be amply sufficient to 
interest the children. So Dorothy and Roy were 
allowed to go and make friends with Peter, the 
little blind boy; and when they had learned some 
of the sad particulars of his home life and had 
heard all about his longing to be able to be of 
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use to his mother, they began to talk to him about 
going to the School for the Blind, and he was 
just wild with delight to think he would be able 
to learn to do things and earn for his mother 
once more. 

" You can't think how dull it is just to sit in 
the dark like this, with nothing to do all day long 
but just think how lovely it was when I could 
sec," he cried, with a break in his voice. 

So after a very short discussion it was decided 
that Jimmy should undertake the pa3rment of the 
false leg for little Harry, and that Dorothy and 
Roy should give all they could towards sending 
Peter to one of the very best schools for the 
blind. They also promised to give a fixed sum 
of money for the next three years towards his 
tuition. 

Thus when they left the hospital, they had the 
joy of knowing that they had given renewed 
hope, happiness, and interest in life to two poor 
children, who, before their arrival, had a dreary 
and heart-breaking prospect before them. 

" Oh, Auntie, I'd have liked to help lots and 
lots of those poor children ! " cried Roy. 

'* So would I," cried Jimmy and Dorothy. 

" That's right, my children," said Miss Ford- 
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ham smilingly, " I knew you would feel so, when 
you saw these sad cases and knew about them, 
and this will give you a double interest in earn- 
ing money by your ranchlets." 

" Oh, yes, Auntie! " cried Dorothy. " I never, 
never felt so happy as I am now to think that 
we'll be able to help that poor little Peter to learn 
to do things, and help his mother, and not be so 
wretched any more. I didn't feel so happy even 
when you gave me my sewing-machine." 

" I understand that, dearest. There is no truer 
proverb than the one which says that ' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.' But though I 
want you to give generously for Peter and Harry, 
I don't want you to think that you must give all 
for them, and never think of others. That is 
why I insisted on your not promising too large 
a sum yearly; any of you. Among other useful 
things I want you children to help, there is the 
Humane Society, and also the great hospital for 
animals, which is being built in Boston as a memo- 
rial to Mr. Angell, who did so very much towards 
founding the Humane Societies and teaching peo- 
ple to be kind to animals. This hospital will cost 
a large sum of money, but it is badly needed, and 
will be a great boon to the poor injured animals, 
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who are always so patient in their suffering and 
would often be very ill-cared for at home. I 
think we might all send a donation this very after- 
noon. Then there is a very good hospital for 
dogs and cats at San Francisco, and I should like 
you to give a trifle to that, because I always be- 
lieve in one's helping the institutions near home." 

**Yes," cried the children. "Oh, Auntie, 
wouldn't it be lovely to have lots of money to 
give away ! " 

" Yes, lovely I It is one of the very greatest 
joys money can give, and one of the purest and 
noblest, and I hope you'll keep up the habit of it 
all your lives. Now, after lunch we will go to 
the stores and buy the little outfit that is necessary 
for Peter. I had heard about him some weeks 
ago, and made all necessary inquiries, so I know 
just what to get, and where to send him. I will 
pay for part of the things, and Dorothy and Roy 
can give their share." 

The children found this vastly interesting; and 
when it had all been satisfactorily accomplished, 
their aunt proposed they should buy something 
for themselves, and also some little gifts to send 
to Father and Mother, and some little remem- 
brances of their trip for Mrs. Wadsworth, Phoebe, 
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and the poultry maid. They were delighted at 
the idea. Jimmy bought himself a first-class base- 
ball glove, Dorothy got a new box of paints, and 
Roy chose a splendid kite. Then for their par- 
ents Jimmy bought fine note-books, while Doro- 
thy and Roy joined together to get a small hand- 
bag for their mother and a self-filling fountain- 
pen for Mr. Norton. Then came the choosing 
of little gifts for dear Mrs. Wadsworth and the 
maids. They bought a new drinking-fountain 
for the bird-table, a ball for Toddles to run after, 
and a splendid tie for Dick. Roy was quite dis- 
tressed not to be able to think of anything to take 
to Rover, until his aunt suggested a steel comb 
with which to get out the burrs that often stuck 
to his wavy coat. So nobody was forgotten, and 
the money which they had earned and saved so 
carefully, they spent with much joy, and gave 
happiness to many. 

All this shopping took a long time, and was 
rather tiring, though so enjoyable. When it was 
over, Miss Fordham took them for a long and 
delightful automobile drive on the heights; and 
as they went to bed that night, they thought 
they*d never, never had a happier day. 

The next morning was a glorious one, and 
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Miss Enuna called them all early, as they were 
going to spend the day at Coronado Islands. It 
is quite a long trip down the bay and across the 
ocean, but these islands, which belong to Mexico, 
are very interesting, for though barren and unin- 
habited by man, they are literally swarming with 
sea-birds of all kinds. As the breeding season 
for many of them had already begun, the children 
and their aunt had a most delightful time exam- 
ining the different nests, the strange habits of 
many of the birds, and the peculiar markings, all 
different, on the eggs of some species. They were 
all so interested in this wealth of varied bird life 
that they gave a cry of astonishment and regret 
when the signal was given for the return journey. 

** Never mind," said Aunt Emma cheerily, 
" we must come again in a month or so, when 
the chicks are out, and then it will be still more 
interesting. We can bring our bird bodes with 
us, and regularly study all the different varieties 
that are to be found here. But come along now, 
for we should indeed fare badly if we happened 
to be left behind, and I have another treat in 
store for your last evening in San Diego." 

But if their kind aunt had something pleasant 
in store for them, the old ocean had just the 
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reverse. That morning it had been so beautifully 
blue and smooth that the crossing had been a 
most enjoyable one, but during their stay on the 
island, the wind had shifted and now blew with 
considerable violence. The sea, dark green and 
gray in patches, looked angry and repellent, and 
heavy clouds were gathering. 

" Look how pretty those little white crests are, 
dotted all over the water," cried Roy, as they 
hurried to the pier. 

"Well — I'd rather not see them there, but 
let us hope the sea will turn no rougher until 
we arrive home," answered Miss Fordham. 

But the sea did get rougher, much rougher; 
the sky grew dark and lowering; and the waves 
began to dash over the deck of the small boat, 
which tossed about like a cockle-shell on the 
raging water. Aunt Emma had taken the chil- 
dren down into the cabins, but they were sadly 
overcrowded and stuffy. Soon they were all of 
them so sick that they wished themselves any- 
where but on that stormy sea, with the sound of 
those pounding waves dashing against the boat 
and making it quiver from end to end. Ill as she 
was herself, Miss Emma managed to keep up 
sufficiently to help and soothe the frightened chil- 
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dren, but she was much relieved when they got 
into the bay once more, and f otmd themselves in 
comparatively quiet waters. That journey home 
seemed to the poor sick children to have lasted 
days, if not weeks, and they were never more 
thankful than when they found themselves safely 
on land once more. Much as they had enjoyed 
their stay on the island, they declared they never 
wished to go on a boat again as long as they 
lived. As soon as they arrived at the hotel, their 
aunt gave them a refreshing, acidulated drink, 
and then insisted that they all lie down and sleep 
off their fatigue and discomfort 

A few hours later they awoke as bright and 
well as ever, very hungry and eager for their 
promised treat. So after a good dinner. Miss 
Fordham took them to hear a delightful lecture 
on the " Birds and Wild Animals of California," 
illustrated by beautiful stereopticon views. They 
were all the more interested in this, because they 
knew so much themselves about many wild crea- 
tures; and at times it was all they could do to 
keep from interrupting the lecturer by shouting 
out some of their own experiences. After the 
lecture, Miss Fordham introduced them to the 
lecturer, who was a friend of hers on a visit from 
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the East. He was a great lover of animals and 
birds, and was much delighted with the children's 
enthusiasm. He promised to send them a few 
photographs of rare birds to add to their own 
collection. 

Altogether these three days at beautiful San 
Diego had been most delightful ones, in spite of 
the unpleasant crossing on the boat; yet it was 
with much joy that they all went back to dear 
Sunnydale, their happy home, with all its host 
of friends and interesting pursuits. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



"pride goeth before destruction*' 



Two months had passed since this pleasant 
holiday at San Diego, and the children had 
worked with still more eagerness and enjoym^it 
at their ranchlets, spurred on to greater efforts 
by the thought of the help they could give others 
with their earnings. They had sent many pretty 
presents to their dear father and mother, too, 
and had been most eager in their desire to give 
something quite charming to Miss Fordham on 
her birthday, which occurred about that time. 
Mrs, Wadsworth helped them in their choice, 
prepared a surprise luncheon, and altogether 
enabled them to have a most perfectly happy day 
and to show their aunt all the love sbid gratitude 
they felt towards her. You would hardly have 
known Mrs. Wadsworth by this time; she had 
become so strong and active, and looked so much 
younger and brighter now that she had so many 
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interests and affections to make her forget a little 
her constant sorrow about her lost boy. 

The children's gardens improved every month, 
their poultry was thriving splendidly, they had 
worked well all the term, and were now begin- 
ning to enjoy their summer holidays. In a way 
everjrthing seemed to be going on swimmingly, 
and yet for the last few weeks Miss Fordham had 
been feeling anxious and distressed about Jimmy. 
It is true that he had lived down his bad reputa- 
tion at school, and had been admitted to the most 
exclusive baseball team, on which he had soon 
distinguished himself as the finest pitcher of his 
age. For the last few months, too, his school 
reports had been of the best, and several times 
he had been at the head of his class. 

Yet his aunt did not feel half so satisfied with 
him as she had while, still rather under a cloud, 
he had humbly and earnestly striven to fight his 
evil habits. Now that he had been fairly success- 
ful in conquering his most apparent faults and 
winning a good reputation for himself as a pains- 
taking, exemplary scholar and a generally well- 
behaved boy, he became so annoyingly self-sat- 
isfied, so proud of his success, so sure of him- 
self altogether that his aunt felt anxious lest he 
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should turn into a conceited prig, whom, as she 
laughingly declared, she hated ten times worse 
than a simple-hearted bad boy. Many times she 
had warned him about this, told him that he was 
far too satisfied with himself, that after all there 
was nothing at all wonderful in his achievements, 
and that if he became so proud of them, he would 
be sure to fall, perhaps deeper than ever in con- 
sequence. He listened to her with an almost 
mocking air of superior knowledge, and became 
more and more boastful and conceited, as well 
as disagreeable, with his comrades and his brother 
and sister, who resented his condescending ways. 
His teasing began again, though in a different 
manner, and the good-fellowship that had ex- 
isted between the children for a time, seemed to 
be on the wane. 

The sixth of July was Jimmy's birthday. He 
would be thirteen, and felt himself quite a man 
now! Miss Fordham had arranged to take them 
all on a picnic on that day, and they had selected 
a charming spot by the edge of a reedy lake in 
which were a great many rare and interesting 
water-birds. For a birthday present Aunt Emmia 
had given Jimmy a pair of costly binoculars with 
which to watch the birds. He was very proud 
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of them, and eager to make use of them at once. 
Mrs. Wadsworth was to have accompanied them, 
but unfortimately she had such a bad headache 
that morning that they excused her, much as they 
all regretted her not being able to share their 
pleasure. 

Just as they were about to get into the buggy, 
an angry discussion broke out between the two 
brothers. Roy wanted his dear Rover to be of 
the party, but Jimmy declared the stupid dog 
would do nothing but splash about in the water 
and frighten away all the birds. 

" I am like Roy," said Miss Fordham quietly. 
"I don't see why Rover shouldn't have his share 
of the fun. The dear old fellow loves the water 
so much, and so rarely gets a chance to have a 
good swim that it will do him a world of good; 
and besides, he is so obedient that I am quite 
willing to undertake to see that he does not dis- 
turb our watching of the birds in any way." 

So to Jimm)r*s great disgust. Rover accom- 
panied them, and as the drive was a long one. 
Miss Emma allowed him to jump up into the 
buggy, and sit up between the two children on 
the back seat. Jimmy sat beside her, and drove 
Pedro, who was now a handsome, healthy animal, 
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so responsive to rein and voice that the whip had 
been entirely discarded. The drive through the 
country was a most delightful one, for they had 
started early, before the great heat of the day 
began ; and the views of the mountain and valley 
and of the lemon and orange orchards aglow with 
their golden fruit, was inspiring. 

As they passed through a small settlement, 
however, several dogs, apparently indignant at 
seeing Rover taking it so easily, followed them 
out of the town, barking furiously rotmd the 
l^uggy. The children became quite nervous, fear- 
ing lest the dogs should get run over, or lest 
Rover should jump out at them, in spite of their 
efforts to hold him. 

"I wish I had the whip," growled Jimmy, 
** I'd soon send them about their business." 

"Oh, that would only make them all the 
worse," answered his aunt. " I will try a remedy 
which was taught me by a dear little French g^rl, 
axid see if it succeeds with American dogs." 

And bending down she called out to the dogs 
in a friendly, conciliating voice : 

" Don't trouble, dears, we are only going for 
a picnic to the lake and Rover is going to have 



a swim." 
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The dogs seemed to listen and hesitate, so she 
repeated her explanation a second time. Then, 
to Jimmy's utter astonishment, with friendly 
"Bow-wows," and shakes of their tails, all the 
dogs left them and ran home. 

" Why, Auntie," he laughed, " it seems like 
witchcraft. Do you think these dogs really un- 
derstood what you said to them? " 

" They seemed to," she replied. " I could 
hardly believe in the remedy myself, but in France 
we were really tormented by a number of dogs 
thus pursuing us every time we drove through a 
town or village, and I was in an agony lest they 
should get run over. One day when we were 
going with a large party to have a picnic in a 
romantic old ruined castle, called Toumoel, we 
had been especially harassed by troups of dogs, 
and the drivers had made them ten times more 
troublesome, trying to drive them away by cru- 
elly lashing them with their long whips. The 
tiny four-year-old daughter of our hostess, whom 
the boys had nicknamed ' Little Princess,' because 
of her dainty ways and her habit of managing 
every one, called out in her silvery voice, * Don't 
trouble, I know how to stop them ! * And bend- 
ing her curly head over the side of the landau, 
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she called softly to the dogs: * Don't you worry 
about us. We're only going to picnic at Tour- 
noel/ and sure enough, all the dogs seemed to 
understand her, and ran away satisfied and 
friendly. She kept this up all the way to the 
ruins, and it never seemed to fail. So I thought 
I'd try it to-day, though I'd always fancied before 
that it was something in her soft voice and fas- 
cinating manner which had diarmed the dogs 
away. You see that this is another proof of the 
fact that one can always do more by kindness 
than by temper, not only with people but with 
animals." 

When they arrived at the lake, they unhar- 
nessed Pedro, and tied him where he could graze 
in a nice, grassy, shady spot. They left all the 
provisions and other things in the buggy, while 
they wandered round the lake, enjoying its tran- 
quil beauty, the bright, fresh green of the weep- 
ing willows dipping their branches in the cool 
water, and the sweet singing of the birds in tree 
and bush and rushes. As soon as they came to 
an open part in the lake. Miss Emma allowed the 
children to throw out sticks for Rover, who fairly 
revelled in swimming out for them, splashing 
about in the water, and making dashes after some 
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water-rats. But he was perfectly obfedient to 
Miss Fordham, and in no way interfered with 
any of the ducks or water-fowl. After a time 
she decided that Rover had had enough bathing 
for the present, and called him back to land, 
making him luiderstand that he must now follow 
them quietly, which he did at once with much 
docility. 

In spite of this, Jimmy, whose temper was not 
of the best that day, went on grumbling and com- 
plaining that the very sight and smell of Rover 
frightened the birds away. Jimmy was wild to 
catch sight of strange and rare water-birds, and 
kept proudly exclaiming on the markings and 
peculiarities of water-fowl which were too far 
away for the others to distinguish with their less 
powerful glasses. Miss Fordham insisted, how- 
ever, that he should lend his precious binoculars 
to the others every now and then, when there was 
an)rthing particularly interesting to see. For a 
time things went fairly well, in spite of a few 
tussles between Jimmy and Roy, who, although 
he had entirely given up his screaming fits, was 
still passionate and rather wilful. 

Jutting out into the little lake was a long 
tongue of land from which one could obtain a 
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good view into many reedy nooks and pools. 
They had all gone to the very edge of the point 
in order to watch more closely the great variety 
of ducks that were disporting themselves in the 
open stretches between the beds of rushes. Jimmy 
was standing at the very end of this point of land 
with Roy close behind him, and Miss Fordham 
and Dorothy at some little distance behind them. 

''Dodo and I will go now and get die lunch 
ready/' said Aunt Emma, after looking at her 
watch, ** and Roy, you had better come with us. 
This narrow piece of land is none too safe, for 
the water is very deep on both sides of it, and 
at the left there is a strong current that makes 
it a bad place to slip in.'* 

" Oh, Auntie, there are such lots of ducks just 
now, mayn't I stay a little longer?*' cried the 
child 

" I hardly like to trust you two alone here," 
began Miss Fordham. 

" Why, really. Auntie, it's perfectly safe," re- 
turned Jimmy in a lordly tone. ** Ro/U be all 
right, ni take care of him fast enough! " 

''Well, mind you do, Jimmy," said Miss 
Emma earnestly, as she went off some little dis- 
tance under the trees with Dorothy. 
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After a few minutes Jimmy began to exclaim 
about some cunning baby ducks he could see on 
the other side of the lake, and Roy was wild to 
have a look through the binoculars. 

" Give me the glasses ! I want to look. Quick, 
quick, before they go away ! " he demanded, push- 
ing eagerly forward. 

" Oh, wait a minute, I want to see them bet- 
ter," said Jimmy teasingly. " Oh, well, it's too 
late now; they're gone behind the reeds.'* 

"I want to see them! Let me see them!" 
cried Roy passionately, stretching forward to try 
and snatch the binoculars from his brother. 

"Oh, bother you! Keep out of the way,'* 
exclaimed Jimmy angrily, giving his little brother 
such a rough push, that with a shriek of fright, 
the child fell backward into the deep, dark water. 

Shouting and screaming for help, Jimmy knelt 
on the ground, and bending forward, tried to 
catch the little boy as he came to the surface. 
But after struggling violently, Roy only disap- 
peared again in the cold mountain stream, which 
bore him farther away towards the center of the 
lake. Aunt Emma had heard the children's 
shrieks, and came rushing to the rescue, but it 
took her some time to get back to the little prom- 
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ontory again. Roy was being carried on further 
and further, when something curly and black 
dashed past Jimmy, sprang into the water, and 
caught the child just as he was about to disappear 
for the third time. 

With considerable trouble, on accotmt of the 
heavy growth of weeds, as well as the strong 
current, the good dog finally managed to swim 
to shore, where Jimmy and his aunt together 
helped him to bring Roy on to dry land. The 
child's eyes were closed, his lips were deadly pale, 
and every sign of life had vanished from the 
pretty face, so bright and eager but a few min- 
utes before. 

*' Oh, Jimmy, I thought I trusted him to you,*' 
Aunt Emma said reproachfully. 

" I pushed him ! ** gasped Jimmy, " but, oh. 
Auntie, I didn't mean to hurt him. Oh, I didn't 
mean to hurt him ! " 

**He!p me to open his mouth," commanded 
his aunt in a low, strained voice that hardly 
seemed like her own; and putting her fingers 
in, she endeavored to clear Roy's mouth of the 
weeds that might be choking him. 

" There is a cottage there at a very short dis- 
tance!" she continued. "Dorothy, don't give 
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way just now, but run and tell the woman to 
have a fire, warm a bed. Tell her what's hap- 
pened. Jimmy, help me to carry this poor child 
there." 

In a very short time ^ey had brought little 
Roy into the cottage, and Aunt Emma, who bad 
taken a college course of first aid to the injured, 
was doing all that was humanly possible to bring 
life to the unconscious little form which lay so 
fearfully still, in spite of all their efforts at 
restoring circulation and bringing on breathing 
by artificial respiration. The good woman of the 
house had sent one of her children on his bicycle 
for the nearest doctor, and was untiring in her 
efforts to help them. 

" Oh, this will kill his poor mother ! " moaned 
Miss Emma despairingly, as all their attempts 
seemed unavailing. " She will never forgive me. 
Oh, Roy, my little darling, would that I could 
give my life for yours ! " 

" Oh, Auntie, Roy isn't going to die? Don't 
say he's going to die! Don't say I've killed 
him ! " cried Jimmy in an agony of grief. 

Miss Fordham had been feeling too angry 
with the boy to notice him much, but now the 
look of anguish on his face struck pity in her 
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hearty and laying her hand gently on his shoulder, 
she said solemnly: 

" Remember, Jimmy, that we are doing all we 
humanly can, but dear Roy's life or death lies 
in more powerful Hands than ours. Pray, dear, 
for God alone can help us now." 

And as Jimmy continued his efforts to help 
his aunt with the vigorous rubbing and artificial 
respiration, his very soul went up in a heartfdt, 
humble prayer, such as he had never said before ; 
and he felt as if his heart were being crushed 
within him. 

When the doctor came, he found they had been 
doing all that was right and possible, but he 
looked sadly anxious, though he said with as- 
sumed hopefulness : " We must not give up our 
efforts yet. I've known cases of return to life 
after a very long time of suspense.'* 

How strange is the rapidity with which 
thoughts and remembrance return to our minds 
in such times of anguish! To poor Jimmy it 
seemed as if slow hours were dragging along, 
hours during which he saw again, as in a dream, 
all his bright baby brother's pretty, endearing 
wa3rs. He seemed to feel his warm hand in his 
again on that night before his trial, when the 
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little fellow had comforted him with his mute 
sympathy ; he saw him working so eagerly at his 
garden, or caring for his pets, or running races 
with Rover. And again he saw his rosy, eager 
face, as he had stretched his hands up only so 
short a time ago to get the glasses. Ohl why 
couldn't he give his very life to have that time 
back again, and let those willing little hands have 
the binoculars forever if he wished for them. 

" Oh, save him, save our Roy ! " he prayed in 
anguish, " and TU never be unkind to him again ! 
I'll never trust in myself again ! " 

At last, after what seemed long hours of tor- 
turing uncertainty, the doctor said gently: 

"There is a slight sign of returning life; we 
can have some hope now. Let us work with 
renewed vigor." 

And little by little the breath came back in 
short gasps, the heart beat once more, and at 
length the eyelids quivered, and opening his blue 
eyes, the child murmured, " Auntie." 

"That's right!" cried the doctor, joyfully 
rubbing his hands. " The child is saved now. 
We will persevere until circulation and conscious- 
ness are fully restored. There ! *' he cried, after 
another ten minutes or so, " our little man will 
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be quite himself now, though of course he will 
need care for some little time yet" 

Ah, then Jimmy forgot all about his pride, 
and his manliness, and everything but his joy 
and remorse, and falling on his knees beside his 
little brother, he bent over him with the tears 
streaming down his face, and cried in a brdcen 
voice : 

" Tell Jimmy you forgive him, Roy, boy! Oh, 
forgive poor Jimmy, and he'll never, never be 
unkind to you again, little chap." 

*' Poor old Jimmy," murmured the child, look- 
ing lovingly up into his brother's freckled face, 
so strangely altered by all his emotion. " Don't 
fret, Jimmy, I 'spects it was my fault for push- 
ing and being jealous." 

When Roy was comfortably resting at last, 
watched over by Dorothy and the landlady, 
Jimmy fell into his aunt's arms, and sobbed out 
his remorse, his gratitude, his good resolutions 
for the future. 

" Oh, Auntie ! " he confessed, " I've always 
said my prayers, but I never knew what it was 
to really pray until to-day." 

Miss Emma smiled. " Your prayers hitherto 
were from the lips, you see, dear, but to-day they 
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were from your breaking heart. There is noth- 
ing like sorrow to show us our own nothingness 
and to make us feel the greatness and love of 
our Father. Let this sad day teach you many 
lessons, dear, and let the first one be not to trust 
so entirely in yourself. Did I not warn you that 
you were too self-confident, and that * pride goeth 
before destruction, and an haughty spirit before 
a fall ' ? See how quickly and terribly you failed 
by losing your temper and not thinking of the 
great trust that I had put in you." 

"Oh, I'll never forget the lesson, Auntie. I 
promise you. When I think what might have 
been — Oh, I couldn't have borne it — I couldn't 
have lived, Auntie. Dear little Roy, if I'd had 
to think I'd killed him, just out of temper! I 
wonder where good old Rover is — I don't be- 
lieve we ever thanked him ! " 

"That's true,'* said Aunt Emma brightly. 
"You see how unreasonable you were to have 
been so cross with poor Roy for insisting on 
bringing him. If it hadn't been for Rover, we 
couldn't have saved the dear child." 

It was a few days before Roy could leave the 
cottage, and several weeks before he was quite 
his strong little self again, and during that time 
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his brother's devotion to him was quite touching. 
He spent all his spare time trying to amuse him, 
and even wanted to give him his precious binoc- 
ulars. Roy, however, would not accept these, 
saying that it would be a shame to take Atuit 
Emma's birthday gift from Jimmy, and insisting 
that the fault had been his for trying to snatch 
the glasses. To Aunt Emma's great thankful- 
ness this accident entirely cured Jimmy of his 
foolish pride and self-complacency. As his sole 
punishment. Miss Fordham had told him to write 
a full account of the event to his parents. He 
did this with such perfect candor, such humility 
and remorse at his bad behavior, that his aunt's 
e)res filled with happy tears as she read it when 
he brought it for her approval, and she said, as 
she laid her hand lovingly on his shoulder : 

" I see I needn't worry about you, Jimmy boy. 
You're all right at heart, and I've no longer any 
fear of your growing up into a conceited, boast- 
ful fellow. This terrible experience has been a 
blessing in disguise, and I am sure that in future 
you will be on your guard against your faults, 
and you will, if you persevere, become a noble, 
manly boy." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A THRILLING ADVENTURE 

It was real summer weather now, and too hot 
to do much in the middle of the day, so in her 
usual practical manner. Miss Fordham had 
changed the daily routine during the holidays. 
The children rose at half-past four, and took 
delightful walks with her, or worked in their 
gardens and attended to their pets till breakfast 
time. Then on the cool, screened veranda they 
had a few hours of study, needlework, drawing, 
and other occupations, for their aunt did not 
wish them to drop these pursuits entirely for 
nearly four months. After lunch they followed 
the custom of the inhabitants of many southern 
countries, and went to lie down and sleep soundly 
on a breezy, shady veranda. At about half-past 
three they were up again, perfectly refreshed, and 
ready for many hours of work and pleasure, gen- 
erally finishing the day by a lovely walk in the 
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cool of the evening. In this way they accom- 
plished more, for they avoided becoming fatigued 
and wilted by the heat. 

Although they studied, however, they did not 
continue their ordinary lessons, but with either 
their aunt or Mrs. Wadsworth, took courses in 
botany, entomology, history, and some chemistry 
and geology, besides working eagerly at their 
drawing, reading a number of interesting books 
of travel or natural history, and learning sight 
singing. These studies occupied them only for 
a very few hours each day, so they had plenty 
of time for photography, games, and long ram- 
bles in the country, and they found their holidays 
perfectly enjoyable. 

Then, too. Miss Emma was anxious not to lose 
sight of her Jimior Audubon Club and Band of 
Mercy, and she arranged to have their regular 
meetings at Sunnydale. On these occasions she 
always provided delicious refreshments and some 
sort of fun to follow the meeting and make it 
more attractive. The children were only too 
delighted to attend regularly, and often brought 
new members, or told of the good work some of 
them had been able to do since the last meeting. 
Many of them were able to give interesting ac- 
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counts of the nesting habits of birds they had 
watched, or to describe some hitherto unknown 
bird they had seen, while others told about law- 
breaking in the way of shooting, bird-killing, or 
nest-robbing, or cruelty to animals. Miss Ford- 
ham immediately reported these cases to the Au- 
dubon or Humane Society, which took prompt 
steps to stop the evil, and have the offender pim- 
ished, if he did not heed a first warning. 

One of the first days of August, Miss Emma 
had arranged to take all the children belonging 
to both societies for a delightful picnic in a 
canyon at a moderate distance from the little 
town. They all started on foot quite early in 
the day, Pedro accompanying them with a light 
wagon filled with the lunch equipment, besides 
nxmierous cameras, botanical presses and other 
requisites to a day of complete enjoyment. No- 
body was driving, for good Pedro was perfectly 
sure-footed, and as docile and obedient as a dog. 
He seemed quite to enjoy the gay throng around 
him, and would look back for his friends, if 
perchance he got a little ahead of them. 

" Miss Fordham, how is it Pedro has no blind- 
ers?" asked one of the Junior Club boys, who 
had an eye for details. 
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" Do you need blinders, Alec? " retorted Miss 
Emma with a laugh. 

" Why, no, but Fm not a horse." 

"A horse needs them no more than you do, 
no more than Rover or Molly, the cow, or your 
own tame puss. Blinders are of no earthly use 
to a horse, and were only invented, so it is said, 
by an English nobleman in order to hide the fact 
that his horse had a blind eye. They were found 
to be convenient places on which to put the coat 
of arms of the owners, and therefore became 
fashionable, and after a time people imagined 
horses could not do without them. Not only are 
they useless, but when carelessly put on or out 
of order, they may be actually injurious to the 
poor creatures' eyes. In any case, they tend to 
make the horse nervous and restless by hiding 
from his sight the things which are beside or 
behind him, and which he can hear, but cannot 
see, or sees only in part. Many a horse, which 
had been said to be balky and vicious, has proved 
to be neither one or the other, when treated 
kindly and driven without blinders. He had 
balked or run away previously, because he heard 
loud noises coming from behind him which he 
could not account for, and his supposed ill- 
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behavior was simply the result of fright. See 
how intelligently Pedro looks around to see what 
I want of him, and which of these two roads I 
want him to take." 

'* Yes, isn't he a brick ! And he's quite a hand- 
some horse now. I remember the poor misery 
he used to be, and how that man of Mr. Norton's 
used to kick and thrash him when he couldn't 
pull the heavy sand wagon up the hill. If I saw 
that now, I'd report the man, but I didn't know 
about the Humane work then. Gee! I'm so glad 
you came to teach us, Miss Fordham ; there are 
heaps of jolly things to interest one about the 
place, and we never dreamed of noticing them 
before.'^ 

After a delightful walk they arrived at the 
shady canyon, just as they were beginning to 
find the heat of the sun rather oppressive. A 
cool, sparkling stream dashed down from the 
mountain, leaping among the rocks and boulders, 
and making a delicious gurgling sound. The 
drinking-cups, with which all were provided, 
were immediately produced, and the clear water 
proved most refreshing to the thirsty children 
after their long and dusty walk. 

" If you care to go a little further down the 
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stream, you may take off your shoes and stock- 
ings and paddle for a while," said Miss Ford- 
ham. " But look out in case there should be any 
water-snakes around, and don't walk an3rwhere 
but in the water barefooted, for there might very 
well be some rattlesnakes about, and this is just 
the time of year when they are said to be most 
dangerous. It is the season when they shed their 
skins, and I suppose it makes them irritable," she 
explained smilingly. 

After having unharnessed Pedro and tied him 
in a pleasant, grassy spot, she went down to 
where the children were paddling under Mrs. 
Wadsworth's superintendence; and to the chil- 
dren's great delight both ladies soon followed 
their example, and found paddling most restful 
after their long walk. Just as they were in the 
midst of their enjoyment, a little girl near the 
bank gave a most piercing scream, in which a 
dozen more soon joined with cries of, " A snake! 
a snake ! " Miss Fordham rushed to the rescue 
armed with a stick, only to see a fine, large 
gopher snake hurrying away, quite as scared as 
the children themselves. The boys were begin- 
ning to throw stones at it, but Miss Emma 
stopped them at once, exclaiming: 
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" Don't hurt the poor creature. It is only a 
harmless species, and one of the farmer's best 
friends. One of the foolish mistakes people 
make," she added, when they had all calmed 
down, " is to look upon every snake they see 
as an enemy. Of course some of them are dan- 
gerous, but it is rarely that even the rattlers will 
attack one, if not molested ; and the greater num- 
ber of other kinds, such as the king snake, gopher 
snake and others, are useful instead of harmful. 
Even the rattler generally warns one of his pres- 
ence." 

Just then a boy, who had gone down the stream 
some little way ahead of the others, came running 
back in great excitement to say that he had seen 
a water-ouzel and felt sure its nest was near by. 
All of them were most anxious to see the bird 
and hear its sweet note, so beautifully described 
by Muir and other naturalists; but Miss Ford- 
ham explained that if they went down in a body, 
there would be no chance of seeing the ouzel, 
as it would most certainly be frightened away, 
so they must take turns, going very gently to 
watch it and to try to discover its nest. To begin 
with, she sent Mrs. Wadsworth with small parties 
of the officers of both societies; then she went 
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herself with a few of the others, and they not 
only had the pleasure of getting a satisfying view 
of the bird and taking a good photograph of it, 
but Miss Emma discovered its large, oven-shaped 
nest made of grasses and built among boulders 
of rock at a comparatively little height above the 
water. 

The baby birds were half-grown, and their 
hungry, wide-open beaks could be seen at the 
entrance of the nest whenever one of the parent 
birds approached. The bird which had first been 
seen was the mother; and she came again and 
again, darting through the splashing stream with 
the grub of some water-bug in her bill. Very 
soon her mate joined her, and after feeding one 
of the youngsters with the insects he had brought, 
he stood in midstream upon a boulder over 
which the water was continually dashing. There 
he poured forth the loveliest and most entrancing 
song, after which he dashed right into the rush- 
ing, edd)ring water in search of more food for 
those hungry babies. Miss Emma would like to 
have sat there for hours watching them, but she 
knew how many eager little people were longing 
to have their turn at it, so she hurried back up 
stream to the place where they had proposed to 
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have their picnic, and sent group after group of 
the children to see the charming birds while, with 
the help of Mrs. Wadsworth and many of the 
elder girls, she set out the plentiful meal. 

" What heaps of rugs, blankets, and empty 
sacks I " cried one of the children. " What do 
we need them for this hot day?" 

" Why, to sit upon, of course," answered Aunt 
Emma. 

"Were you afraid of its being damp here?" 

" No, but it is often very unpleasant to have 
ants and other insects crawling up one's clothes, 
and as we had the buggy to put these in, I thought 
we might as well make ourselves comfortable." 

" Shall we light a fire to boil some water for 
tea or coffee?" asked one of the boys. "It 
would be easy enough here at the foot of this 
tree, for there are sticks and leaves all about." 

"Easy enough doubtless, but a most mad 
thing to do," responded Miss Fordham. " After 
these months of heat and rainless weather, every- 
thing is as dry as tinder, and a mere spark might 
set the whole mountainside ablaze. Except just 
here in the canyon, you know, the mountain is 
all covered with pine woods, and tfiey would burn 
just like a match. The foolish carelessness of 
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picnickers often causes terrible fires that bring 
immense loss of property, disfigure the whole 
country round, and give untold suffering and a 
fearful death to thousands of innocent creatures. 
There is nothing more truly awful than a forest 
fire. I saw one once, and I shall never forget 
it, if I live to be a hundred/' 

" Were you right in it, Aunt Emma? '* asked 
Roy. " You never told us about it." 

" No, it is a thing I do not like even to think 
of, it was so fearful. I was camping with some 
friends in upper California in the region of great 
trees and magnificent sequoias. I had been en- 
joying my studies of nature to the full during 
a delightful holiday, when one afternoon, at a 
considerable distance from where we were, we 
saw a cloud of smoke and a blaze of lurid red 
light Almost before we had had time to realize 
what was the matter, the whole mountainside 
seemed ablaze, and we could feel the heat even 
at our distance. As quickly as we could we sad- 
dled our mountain ponies, and without stopping 
to pick up our cameras and things, we mounted, 
and tore for our lives. We met gangs of men 
hurrying up to fight the flames, but we knew 
we women would be useless, and they all cried 
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to us : ' Keep to the right ! Fly for your lives ! * 
And fly we did, but that awful, raging fire gained 
on us in spite of the efforts of our brave ponies. 
The heat of the atmosphere was insufferable, like 
the breath from an immense furnace, and we 
could hear the awful roar of the fire and the 
crackling of the trees and bushes, as the terrible 
blaze swept over the forest like a whirlwind. 
Flocks of poor frightened birds flew wildly over 
our heads, and hundreds of animals of all sorts 
rushed past us in mad flight from the devouring 
flames, which seemed as if possessed to overtake 
us. It was a long, wild, agonizing race against 
death, such as I hope never to have again, but 
at last, only just in time, we were able to ride 
out of the blazing woods and into the open fields, 
where we were safe. But many of those brave 
fire fighters were hurt or killed, and several fam- 
ilies of wood-cutters who had huts in the forest 
were overtaken, and burned to death. And all 
through the folly of a party of campers, several 
of whom paid for their carelessness with their 
lives." 

" Isn't it just awful to think of ! " cried one of 
the girls with a shudder. ** Hadn't we better do 
without coffee?" 
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" Far better, I think," agreed Miss Fordham, 
'' especially on a hot day like this. See, I have 
brought several pails, one of which is full of ice. 
Fill them pretty nearly full with this beautiful 
spring water, and we'll divide the ice between 
them and pour into each a few pints of lemon 
and other fruit juice, and that will make us a 
good supply of fruit punch." 

"Say, but isn't it fine!" cried the boys. 
" Miss Fordham, I believe you think of every- 
thing!" 

" Well, I'm an old hand at providing for pic- 
nics, so I know pretty well what will be accept- 
able." 

She certainly did, they all thought, for the 
plentiful luncheon was a delicious one, the punch 
most refreshing, and the canyon around them 
cool and restful. Altogether they enjoyed their 
meal thoroughly, and were in no hurry to be 
done with it. While they were still sitting round 
It, a party of three vulgar young men, or rather, 
big boys, came down the canyon, shouting and 
laughing in a loud, boisterous manner, each one 
smoking a cigarette. They passed by without 
a word or sign of greeting, and as they disap- 
peared among the trees, the children heard them 
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making fun of them as " a lot of goody-goody 
brats out with the Sunday-school teachers." 

" What rude boys ! " exclaimed Dorothy. 
" Now if they'd been half-way pleasant, we might 
have offered them some of this nice punch, 
mightn't we?" 

" But they're such oads one would sooner offer 
them a punch in the head," punned Jimmy. 

" It is sad to see young fellows who most likely 
receive a fairly good education behaving in such 
an ill-bred and vulgar manner, and ruining their 
health and chances in life by this cigarette smo- 
king," observed Mrs. Wadsworth. 

"How could it ruin their chances in life?" 
asked Paul Latham. 

" In many ways," replied Miss Fordham, " but 
chiefly by weakening their health and shattering 
their nerves. Of all smoking, cigarette smoking 
is the worst, and it is most injurious of all for 
mere boys like these, who were too young to have 
finished growing. This nicotine poisoning will 
stunt their growth, make their hands unsteady, 
and their nerves irritable, besides leading them 
into habits of law-breaking, deceit, and needless 
expense." 

Just then Miss Fordham was interrupted by the 
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arrival of a great, fat toad, which hopped right 
into the midst of the party, and at which many 
of the girls jumped up, screaming as if they had 
seen some dangerous animal. 

"My dears, don't be silly," exclaimed Miss 
Emma, "this good beast has neither the wish 
nor the possibility of hurting you, and he has just 
as much a right to be here as you have. Indeed, 
it is not at all unlikely that you are trespassing 
on his private grounds. Toads are not exactly 
beautiful, it is true, but if you will come and look 
closely at this one, you will see that it has beau- 
tiful eyes, though strangely placed." 

"Oh, Miss Fordham, don't touch it! It will 
squirt out venom and cover your hands with 
sores." 

"Nonsense, my dear. I've handled many a 
toad, and it has never squirted venom at me, for 
the very good reason that it has none to squirt. 
Toads, far from being harmful, are useful ani* 
mals, as they live on slugs, snails, and all manner 
of noxious insects, and they should alwa3rs be 
protected and kindly treated. One cannot have 
too many of them in a garden, and of an evening 
their dear, musical call-note is very pleasant to 
hear." 
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" Musical ! You call the croaking of frogs 
musical, Miss Emma?" remonstrated Alec. 

" I was not talking of frogs, but of toads. 
Alec, and the single call-note of the toad is as 
clear and musical as a bell. But what is the mat- 
ter with those children?" she queried, as three 
of the boys came rushing towards them hatless, 
panting, and waving frantically. 

*' We'd gone to the path at the edge of the 
canyon, and we saw one of those young fellows 
• — when they got down into the field. He threw 
the end of his cigarette — and — a few minutes 
after, we looked, and there was the grass begin- 
ning to blaze — " gasped one, as soon as they 
got near enough to be heard. 

" God help us if it reaches the forest ! The 
whole mountainside will be on fire! "cried Miss 
Fordham white to the lips. " Quick, Jimmy, har- 
ness Pedro, and drive to that farm near by for. 
help. Ask where you're to drive next in order 
to get to a telephone. You other boys and girls 
take all these rugs and sacks and the empty pails, 
and follow me quickly. Now mind, you must all 
keep in order, and follow and obey me abso- 
lutely." 

As she said this, she marshalled them quickly 
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down to the place where the blaze had started, 
and was now spreading rapidly. This so-called 
field was simply a level open space at the entrance 
of the valley, and was covered with rank, half- 
dried grass and low shrubs. The mountains rose 
abruptly on both sides of it, and it narrowed into 
a steep canyon at the further end. All the foot 
of the mountain was covered with brush and 
small trees, and higher up were the great pine 
forests. The great thing, therefore, was to pre- 
vent the fire from getting to the brush, which 
IS so intensely inflammable, especially in dry 
weather. 

Miss Fordham had the boys soak the rugs and 
sacks in the little stream which flowed at one 
side of the field, unfortunately on the side opposite 
to that towards which the wind was blowing the 
flames. Then she showed them how to work 
at beating the fire out without getting near 
enough to be burned themselves. While she was 
doing this, Mrs. Wadsworth had the g^rls stand 
in a long row from the stream to the burning 
field, and pass up swiftly one pail of water after 
another, as the people used to do in European 
cities before fire-engines and hose were so com- 
mon. In spite of their untiring efforts, the fire 
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was spreading and creeping towards the left side 
of the mountain, when a party of men came 
rushing from the farm. They were soon fol- 
lowed by others, who had been called by Jimmy 
as he drove on his way to the first telephone he 
could find, from which he sent an urgent appeal 
for help to the nearest fire brigade. Untiringly, 
perseveringly, the fire-fighters worked for hours, 
risking their lives in their frantic endeavors to 
prevent the flames from reaching the high trees 
and destroying the timber. Even before the fire 
brigade arrived, however, they felt they were 
masters of the situation, and after a time they 
succeeded in completely putting out the blaze. 

" If it hadn't been for the ladies and those 
youngsters seeing the blaze at once, and working 
so bravely and cleverly to keep it in check till 
help came, the forest must have caught fire, and 
millions of damage would have been caused," 
cried the farmer who had been the leader of the 
fire-fighters. And Miss Fordham, Mrs. Wads- 
worth, and the exhausted children, black with 
smoke and crimson from the heat, were escorted 
in triumph to the farm, where delicious milk and 
other farm dainties were served to them, after 
which, to their intense delight^ they were all in- 
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vited to dimb into great hay-wagons, and were 
driven home with many hurrahs and congratu- 
lations for the coobiess and pluck they had dis- 
played. 

The following day the papers were full of 
praise of Miss Fordham and her brave children 
of the Audubon and Humane Societies, and a 
good deal was said about the good work tbey 
were all accomplishing in many other ways. And 
so, they all felt that although at the time fire- 
fighting was a fearful task, it had been one of 
the most thrilling experiences of their lifetime, 
and that the whole day had been one of the great- 
est and most interesting they had ever spent, and 
they were prouder than ever to be numbered 
among Miss Fordham's boys and girls. 
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JOYFUL NEWS 

The hot summer was over, so were the holi- 
days, and the children had not only gone back 
to their school-work, but to their usual hours and 
occupations. The early autumn had been just 
glorious in its beauty, but now the weather began 
to be more chilly and uncertain, and a few wet 
da)rs reminded every one that the rainy season 
and the comparatively mild Calif omian winter 
were approaching. The whole family had been 
sleeping outside on the porches for the last six 
months, and would have hated the idea of having 
to spend the nights indoors again, so Aunt Emma 
had stout awnings made to pull down in wet 
weather, thereby enabling tfiem to use the sleep- 
ing-porches all the winter through. 

They also took precautions to ensure comfort 
not only of the poultry and pets, but of the wild 
birds which had become so numerous and so tame 
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all around them. They placed shelters in the 
shape of nesting-boxes and piles of b^sh in 
various places, and fitted the bird-tables about 
the ranch with two or three sides and a roof 
which projected forward a good way in order 
to prevent the rain from beating in. As the birds 
need helping so much more in winter than in 
summer, and are so much more easily tamed at 
this time, Aimt Emma employed every contri- 
vance that could be thought of in order to feed 
and watch them. She had the children fasten 
good large pieces of suet to the trunks of trees 
by small strips of poultry wire-netting, and the 
delicacy was much patronized by the woodpeck- 
ers and other tree-creepers. To the clothes-lines 
Miss Emma htmg small wire sieves filled with 
seed and other food; she fastened little shelves 
with narrow strips around the edges to the trees 
near the house, and attached good deep shelves 
of the same kind to the window-sills of many 
of the rooms. The birds grew so tame that they 
came fearlessly to eat from these shelves, though 
the windows were generally open, and they could 
hear the sound of the people talking and see them 
moving about in the room. Each of these win- 
dow shelves was provided with an adjustable 
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roof which could readily be fastened over it in 
rainy weather. 

For the more timid birds Jimmy had made 
some very cunningly contrived moving shelves, 
which slid on wires extending from the windows 
to the branches of some of the nearest trees, and 
which could be drawn along by a system of 
strings. The shelves were left very near the 
trees at first, and were drawn nearer and nearer 
the house, as the birds became bolder and more 
confiding. All the " bird furniture," as the chil- 
dren called it, was made of old, well-seasoned 
pieces of wood or bark covered with lichens, in 
order to te more rustic and appear more natural. 
The table^ and shelves were provided with fresh 
food every day, and were eagerly patronized by 
the little feathered guests, who came in greater 
numbers as the winter weather came on. The 
middle of the day was generally mild and pleas- 
ant except in times of storm and rain, but tiie 
nights and early mornings were often very cold, 
and the birdies seemed to appreciate fully not 
only the good food, but the shelters put up for 
them. 

One day, in an old volume of bird lore. Miss 
Fordham foimd a delightful suggestion for shel- 
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tcrs, written by a Mrs. Wright, and the chUdren 
immediately began making several of them to 
put in different parts of the ranch. They got 
a number of empty wooden boxes from their 
grocer, the larger the better, and they fastened 
on to them a sloping roof, which came down to 
about half the height of the front of the box. 
They thatched this roof to make it both more 
water-tight, and more rustic in appearance. In- 
side they placed pegs, like stairs, leading up to 
a number of perches well protected by the sloping 
roof. On the floor of these shelters they scat- 
tered food to attract the birds, and also bored 
little holes in the floor to allow the water to run 
through, if the rain should happen to beat in. 
Then the <boxes were securely fastened to trees 
in sheltered parts of the grounds, and they were 
much patronized especially in wet or stormy 
weather. 

No one was now more deeply interested in 
birds and animals than Jimmy. He outdid all 
the others in his ingenuity for adding to the 
comfort of dumb creatures, and he could not 
think without shame and distress of the time 
when he had been so cruel in slaughtering and 
wounding defenceless creatures. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Norton had been away for over 
six months, and though every one looked for- 
ward with much joy to the time when the family 
would be reunited, both parents and children 
admitted that in spite of their separation, they 
were all having a delightful time in many ways. 
One of the great pleasures of the children's life 
was the receiving and answering of long letters 
from their parents, especially those from their 
mother, who had quite a gift for writing in the 
most charming and interesting way about people 
and things. Much as her letters were appre- 
ciated, however, none gave such excitement and 
joy as one she wrote to Jimmy towards the end 
of October. She had heard that he had become 
much interested in electricity and electrical ap- 
paratus, and she was describing to him how a 
great part of the college was being rewired and 
fitted with a more up-to-date s)rstem of elec- 
tricity. 

" There is a young man among the men em- 
ployed for the work who has very much inter- 
ested me ever since the first time I saw him," 
she continued in her letter, " for he not only 
looks intelligent, and has very pleasant, refined 
manners, but there is such a sad, lonely look in 
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his eyes that I felt from the beginning he needed 
mothering. I soon managed to get into con- 
versation with him, but at first he was very reti- 
cent about his own affairs, though willing enough 
to talk about his work and the studies in which 
he takes great interest during his spare time. 
For the last few days, however, he has been more 
confidential, and I've at last discovered that he 
left his widowed mother while under a cloud, 
and was determined to redeem himself before 
going back to her. When he did go back, at 
last, he found that she had entirely disappeared 
from his native city, and in spite of all his efforts, 
he has been unable to find any trace of her since 
then. The woman in whose boarding establish- 
ment they had lived, had died in the meanwhile, 
a stranger was running the house, and had never 
so much as heard of his mother, and all the neigh- 
bors could tell him, was that she had sold every- 
thing and gone away, they believed, in search 
of him. 

" He does not tell me in what way he had tres- 
passed, but he seems in despair about his mother, 
saying she must have thought he had meant to 
deceive and forsake her, and that appearances 
were all against him. He adds that he now 
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bitterly regrets not having gone home at once 
to confess his fault before trying to make up for 
it, as he has done, and he fears that she must have 
been breaking her heart about him all this time. 
He is such a nice-looking young fellow, with dark 
gray eyes and wavy dark hair, and his employers 
think the world of him. His name is Samuel 
Wadsworth, and so I thought of your old friend 
the minute he told me his story. But she never 
had any children that I heard of, and when I 
described her to him, he said his mother was 
by no means an old lady, had never been a cripple, 
and would not have been likely to go to Cali- 
fornia, and that he knew of no relation of theirs 
answering to my description. Still, I thought 
I'd tell you about my poor Sam, because, after 
all, your Mrs. Wadsworth may be connected with 
these people, and know where his mother is. 
The name is not such a very common one." 

Jimmy could hardly read to the end, he was 
so excited, and he rushed to give Aunt Emma 
the wonderful piece of news, begging : 

"Oh, Auntie, mayn't I run at once and tell 
Mrs. Wadsworth? I was the one that gave her 
so much pain once, and I'd just love to tell her 
this bully bit of news." 
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'* Let me read over the particulars again and 
make sure, Jimmy, dear, for it would not do to 
give the poor soul false hopes, and have her dis- 
appointed after all," answered Miss Emma. But 
after reading the letter carefully, she said with 
tears of joy in her eyes: "Yes, I think there 
can be no mistake about it How wonderfully 
God brings things about! Who would have 
thought that your mother's going to college 
would have been the means of our dear Mrs. 
Wadsworth hearing of her lost son once more! 
But don't blurt it out; tell her gently, Jimmy, 
for intense joy is almost as overwhelming as 
intense sorrow ; and you would be rather scared, 
if Mrs. Wadsworth were to faint away. Tell 
her first weVe heard something from your mother 
about a boy whom we think may be her son, then 
give her the letter to read. I will follow you 
in ten minutes or so to talk over the matter with 
her." 

Jimmy was in such a state of happy excitement 
when he burst into Mrs. Wadsworth's little cot- 
tage, that she knew in a minute he had some sort 
of good news to give, though at first it did not 
occur to her that it could be anything concerning 
her and her long-borne sorrow. Toddles, too, 
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seemed to understand Ihat something unusual 
was the matter, and he leapt and barked around 
the boy so that it was several minutes before he 
could make himself heard. When the good dog- 
gie had been quieted, Jimmy, who was just burst- 
ing with eagerness to tell his news, blurted it out 
much more plainly than he had meant to do, and 
was rather anxious when he saw his kind friend 
spring up, white to the lips, and stand trembling 
and breathless before him. 

" It — it — may be a mistake ! " he stam- 
mered, fearing to have said too much before. 

Then, as a look of anguish and disappointment 
succeeded that of eager expectation in the good 
lady's face, he handed her the letter, saying: 

" But Aunt Emma doesn't think it is. Read 
thisl Isn't it bully!" 

As Mrs. Wadsworth read, her color came and 
went, and when she had finished, she looked up 
with streaming eyes and a look of wild joy such 
as Jimmy had never seen on any one's face be- 
fore. Then, to his no little embarrassment, she 
threw her arms round the little lad's neck and 
hugged him, while she cried rapturously: 

"It is my boy! It is my Sammy safe and 
sound, and working steadily! Oh, Jimmy, 
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Jimmy, dear, I'm so happy! At last, at last, 
my boy is found!" 

"Isn't it fine! Tm no end glad!" gasped 
Jimmy. " And he'll be jolly well pleased to hear 
where you are, you bet, for he must have felt 
awful punk, when he couldn't find you. Oh, 
here comes Aunt Emma," he added, much re- 
lieved, for somehow he hardly felt equal to the 
situation, and didn't know what to do next. 

When Miss Emma first came in, she didn't say 
much, but her face was beaming with joy, and 
her eyes were moist, as she stretched out her 
hands to her friend, crying: 

" My dear, I'm so glad, so glad ! " 

And Mrs. Wadsworth just fell into her arms, 
put her head on her shoulder, and wept out the 
excess of her joy in long, gasping sobs. Jimmy 
looked on in astonishment, for children do not 
understand that tears are the result of any vio- 
lent emotion, and that happiness will bring them 
just as quickly as sorrow. 

"Isn't she glad? I thought she'd be tickled. 
Did I tell her too suddenly ? " he inquired anx- 
iously. 

" Yes, she's glad enough," answered his aunt, 
" but the suddenness of her joy has been rather 
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too much for her. Go and harness Pedro, dear, 
for I think most likely we shall want you to drive 
to the post-office with a telegram." 

At first in her wild excitement Mrs. Wads- 
worth wanted to start immediately for Philadel- 
phia, but after a little talk with Miss Emma she 
realized that this would be unwise, besides being 
rather unfair to the kind friends who had so 
helped her in her trouble. So after a short dis- 
cussion it was arranged that she should send a 
night-letter addressed to Mrs. Norton and to be 
delivered to her son as speedily as possible. It 
is needless to say how full of love and forgive- 
ness and of a glad welcome to the newly found 
prodigal this telegram was. It seemed to the 
eager mother an interminable time before the 
answer came, the next day but one. During 
those two days of suspense she was now wild 
with joy, now trembling with dread lest there 
should have been some mistake, and this youth 
should turn out not to be her son after all, or 
lest he should again be lost sight of before her 
message reached him. When the answer did 
come, however, it allayed her fears, for it was 
from her own boy, sure enough, and was full 
of repentant love and delight at having found 
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trace of her again. It promised a long letter 
which would explain everything. 

The time seemed very long before that letter 
came, but Mrs. Wadsworth could now wait with 
patience, for she was so perfectly happy in the 
certainty of having found her son again. Her 
joy was all the greater to hear that he was not 
only in good health, but was evidently working 
steadily, respected by those about him, instead 
of having fallen into evil ways, as she had so 
dreaded. She felt intensely thankful to have had 
this crushing load of sorrow and anxiety lifted 
from her heart, and the children thought their 
dear Mrs. Wadsworth had never looked so pretty 
as she did now, with the smile constantly about 
her lips, and that great light of joy in her soft 
brown eyes. Dorothy and Roy, who had never 
heard of her trouble, were not a little amazed 
to hear that she had a boy of her own and had 
lost him for so long; and they were very full 
of excitement and sympathy about it all. As 
for Toddles, he evidently understood tiiat un- 
usual things were happening, and was even more 
attentive and affectionate than usual to his be- 
loved mistress; for although they cannot speak, 
both dogs and cats seem to understand the emo- 
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tions of their human friends, and they are the 
most tactful and faithful of sjrmpathizers. In 
spite of her efforts to be calm and wait patiently, 
Mrs. Wadsworth found it very difficult to keep 
her mind on her ordinary round of duties. In 
fact, the tension of excitement in the whole fam-, 
ily was so great that Miss Fordham thought it 
wisest as well as kindest to give them all a few 
days holiday, and to go and spend the end of the 
week at Los Angeles, as this would be a thorough 
change for every one. 

On the whole, the children did not like this fine 
city nearly as well as San Diego. Nevertheless, 
they found a great number of beautiful and in- 
teresting things to see there, and enjoyed their 
visit immensely. Among other places they went 
to see, were three of the most remarkable farms 
in California, or perhaps in the world. To begin 
with they visited the Cawston Ostrich Farm, the 
first to be started in America and still one of the 
finest. Only twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Caw- 
ston brought over from Africa, at very great ex- 
pense and trouble, eighteen birds, the only survi- 
vors of the fifty splendid specimens he had had at 
the beginning of the journey. The survivors, 
however, prospered so well, and bred so readily 
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that the undertaking has been perfectly successf td, 
and a great many other ostrich farms have been 
started, not only in California, but in others of 
the states. This pioneer farm now consists of 
a show farm and feather factory, and a breeding 
farm in which there are more than a thousand 
beautiful birds. The show farm, situated be- 
tween Los Angeles and the beautiful city of 
Pasadena, lies in the San Gabriel valley and 
is surrounded by charmingly pretty grounds. 
Great, spreading live-oak and other trees extend 
their welcome shade over beautiful beds of flow- 
ers and clumps of semi-tropical shrubs and vines ; 
and one can sit on the benches among this luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and watch at the very same time 
the pretty singing birds in the trees overhead, 
and the great, ungainly ostriches strutting about 
in their pens, running races with outstretched 
wings, or dancing before each other with most 
comical gestures and much bowing of their long 
necks. 

"What tiny heads they have for such great, 
big creatures," observed little Roy. 

"Yes, and that accounts for their being, as 
it is said, about the stupidest creatures in the 
world," answered Miss Fordham. " It is impos- 
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siblc to get any affection or gratitude from these 
birds, so the keepers tell us. They will come to 
be fed, and will learn to take food from the 
keeper's pocket, but in every other way they are 
pretty nearly untamable, and many of them are 
even dangerous." 

"Oh, Miss Fordham, look at that perfectly 
lovely little humming-bird sipping at those long, 
red, bell-shaped flowers," cried Mrs. Wadsworth. 

"Isn't it a little beauty! It is the Rufous 
humming-bird, and you can always know it by 
its white chest band, reddish brown plumage, and 
iridescent green crown. His flame-colored gor- 
get, shot with orange and green, is almost as vivid 
as that of the Anna humming-bird, of which we 
have such numbers at the ranch." 

" Isn't it strange," cried Dorothy, " to think 
thait such a tiny, delicate, swiftly flying little thing 
as that, should be the same kind of creature as 
those great, lumping ostriches \ " 

"Yes, it does seem strange," replied Miss 
Fordham. " They are certainly two extremes in 
the way of bird life, one a dainty jewel-like bit 
of color, an agile, restless little airy sprite, whose 
fluttering wings move at such a rate that at times 
one cannot even see them ; the other heavy, awk- 
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ward, a bad flyer, in fact, hardly a flyer at all, 
but a splendid runner, swift and tireless, and a 
deadly kicker,'' she added with a laugh. 

*' I should think a kick from that great, strong 
leg would be pretty bad," observed Jimmy. 

"Yes, it is sufiicient to kill a man, or even 
another ostrich, and when the young males take 
to fighting, it is no joke to part them. Many 
a valuaUe bird has been lost that way. There 
is a strange thing af)out the kick of an ostrich. 
It cannot kick backward like a horse or burro, 
but only forward, so in order to cut the plumes 
off them, they are driven into narrow pens where 
they cannot turn round. There are stout boards 
in front of them, and the men who pluck, or 
rather dip, their plumes, stand behind them, and 
are therefore in no danger." 

"How strange! Do you think the ostriches 
build nests ? I saw a lot of tiny, baby ones over 
there." 

"It is too late for nests," said one of the 
keepers, who was standing by. "Them little 
'uns was hatched in one of the incubators, but 
the birds do make nests in the spring. They 
scoops out a hole in the sand, and they're good 
sitters. The male does a lot of the work, but 
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he don't hold with his missus not taking her end 
of it, and if she won't sit stiddy, well, hell just 
kick her to death, as President McKinley over 
there did a few years ago. Them brownish 
lookin' birds you see, are the females, and the 
black ones with the fine white plumes is the 
males." 

" How is it that the little ones are not with 
their mother? " asked Dorothy. " Can't she take 
care of them?" 

" No, she wouldn't if she could," answered 
the man, " for as soon as the chicks is hatched, 
the parents expects 'em to take care of 'emselves, 
and if we're not sharp about taking 'em away 
the minute they'se out of the egg, the father 
bird will be as like as not to take 'em in that 
there sharp bill of his, toss 'em in the air, and 
throw 'em down a dead bird." 

" What wretches ! And after taking so much 
trouble to hatch them!" cried the little girl. 
" And can the chicks take care of themselves ? " 

" In the desert, yes ; the hot sand keeps 'em 
warm, and they finds enough to eat as soon as 
they can stand. They're some hours afore they 
can balance them heavy bodies on their shaky 
little legs. Here, of course, we has to house and 
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feed 'em, and they grow at a tremendous rate, 
about a foot a month. At nine months old a 
young ostrich has growed almost its full height." 

"What's the matter with those big ostriches 
over there?" Roy asked. "Their legs look all 
red instead of grayish brown." 

" Oh, there's nothin* the matter; they're some 
of the finest and valuablest birds we have here, 
but they're a different breed from them others. 
These is Nubian ostriches." 

" How do you do when you want to take the 
chicks out of the breeding-pens? Don't the 
ostriches go for you? " asked Jimmy. 

"That they do, and they'd kick us to death 
if we wasn't sharp, but when we has to go in to 
'em, we takes a long, strong, forked stick, and 
when they runs at us, we holds our stick for- 
ward and catches them by the throat, and so we 
can hold 'em back and prevent them from reach- 
ing us to kick. But we don't go in the pens, 
if we can help it, when their temper's up." 

" How queer those baby ostriches look ! They 
don't seem to have feathers, but quills like a 
porcupine." And Dorothy laughed. 

" Yes," said Aimt Emma, " their feathers are 
still sheathed, and will be for some time. Many 
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baby birds' feathers are sheathed at first, though 
chickens, ducklings, and some others have soft, 
pretty feathers the day they are .hatched. But 
now let us go and see the salesrooms and the 
beautiful plumes they make from the feathers 
of these birds." 

"Aren't they perfectly gorgeous in the way 
of beauty," cried Mrs. Wadsworth, when they 
were in the salesroom, " so rich and full, and yet 
so light and airy looking, and in such varieties 
of soft, beautiful colors." 

" Yes, no woman has any excuse for wearing 
poor little corpses of murdered birds, when she 
can deck her hats with these beautiful plumes," 
answered Aunt Emma. 

"Oh, Auntie, look at that great long one! 
Do ostriches have such splendid plumes as those 
on them? I didn't see any that seemed to have 
them." 

" No, the making of these plumes is quite an 
art, and takes a considerable time. It requires 
from three to five ostrich feathers to make a 
good plume, and they have to be washed, pow- 
dered, dried, beaten, and dyed, made up, and 
then curled, — quite a long and elaborate proc- 
ess. It is no wonder, therefore, that they are 
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pretty costly, though they are not really expen- 
sive, when one thinks of their beauty and dura- 
bility/' 

The next farm they went to was the large 
alligator farm, where hundreds of these strange 
animals are reared and kept. Fierce and unpre- 
possessing in looks as they are, they are said by 
their keepers to be far more tamable and tract- 
able than the stupid ostriches. The children 
were much amused at seeing them perform a 
number of tricks, which, they were assured, had 
been taught them entirely by kindness. 

But the farm which of all others perhaps ex- 
cited the greatest wonder and interest of the 
children, was the wonderful pigeon farm, where 
tens of thousands of pigeons can be seen at a 
time, covering the roofs of the great buildings, 
flying round on swift, tireless wings, or settling 
on the ground to eat the grain scattered for 
them. It was a sight never to be forgotten, and 
the children much regretted that they had just 
a little time to spend there, as they were so in- 
terested in all they heard of the breeding and 
care of these thousands of birds. 
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REUNITED 



At last the much-longed-for letter came from 
Samuel, and the happy mother cried for joy as 
she read his burning words of love and repent- 
ance. It appeared that a few days before she 
had entrusted him with the money, he had been 
induced to gamble with some dissipated fellows, 
visitors in the city, with whom he had made 
acquaintance through the undesirable compan- 
ions his mother had so entreated him to give up. 
The newcomers seemed to have a strange amount 
of " luck " at cards, and Samuel had lost and 
lost, until he was fairly wild, and being slightly 
under the influence of liquor, he had continued 
playing long after he had no cash to pay, and 
had to sign promissory notes for the amount. 
When he woke up in his clear senses the next 
morning, he found to his horror that he had 
bound himself to pay a sum of several hundred 
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dollars within the next two weeks. Ashamed to 
tell his mother or any of their friends of his 
trouble, he had lived in dread of thrir discov- 
ering it, expecting at every minute to see his 
so-called friends coming to claim the money of 
him. His agony of suspense during that time so 
wore upon him that he became desperate. 

He had succeeded in avoiding them until that 
fatal day, when, as he was hastening to the real 
estate office to pay the mortgage, he had been 
seized by the whole gang of young scoundrels, 
who with pretended friendliness had insisted on 
taking him into a saloon to have a drink. This 
drink was followed by another, and it was not 
until he was once more flushed and excited that 
they had tried to induce him to play again to 
take his revenge. To-day they said he was sure 
to win, for such a run of bad luck as he had had, 
could not last. He answered he would not play 
again, so long as he had no money to play with. 
Why didn't he borrow some, they asked. He 
would be sure to win with it, and then could pay 
it back, cancel his debt to them, and probably 
have some surplus for himself. The idea sent 
a hot flush over the lad. Yes, why shouldn't 
he borrow some of this money of his mother's 
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just for a few hours, win with it, and thus clear 
himself of this harassing debt? 

Had he been in his sober senses, he would have 
felt he had no right to do this, that it was a 
breach of trust and honesty; but he was now 
lacking in all reasoning power. Finally, suc- 
cumbing to the temptation, he started to play, 
and at first was allowed to win, once, twice, three 
times, till he was elated and quite off his guard. 
Then the young blackguards began to fleece him 
again, and at the end of an hour or so he stag- 
gered out of the place with despair in his heart, 
and the knowledge that he had gambled away 
nearly all his mother's money, and was in debt 
in the bargain. His first thought was to kill 
himself, and he hurried towards the dark, rush- 
ing river, where in the now deepening twilight 
he felt sure he could drown himself without at- 
tracting notice. But the love of life is strong 
within us, especially when we are young, and on 
his way to the water he passed the depot, and 
noticed that a train was just steaming in. He 
recollected that he still had a small sum of money 
in his pocket, and hardly knowing what he was 
doing, he rushed into the station, ascertained the 
destination of the train, and took a ticket to 
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Philadelphia, where he hoped to pass unnoticed 
among the crowd 

He scarcely knew what his intentions were, he 
felt so dazed and in such utter despair, but when, 
after a troubled sleep, he woke up the next day 
to the realities of life, he determined on trying 
to redeem his misdeeds, win back by honest work 
the money he had squandered, and then, and only 
then, go bade to his mother. To be sure, it did 
occur to him that she would be sadly anxious, 
so he sent her those few typewritten lines, which 
he had enclosed to an old friend, asking him to 
post it to his mother. As his letter had been 
mailed from one of the stations he passed, which 
happened to be the terminus of many lines, it 
gave no due to his ultimate destination, and on 
the whole, it had been but little help or comfort 
to his distracted mother. 

For many months the lad had had a hard 
struggle against poverty and difficulties, but at 
last by dint of hard work, steady conduct, and 
dogged perseverance he had obtained a good 
appointment, and had won the esteem and con- 
fidence of his employers. Then about a year 
after his arrival in Philadelphia he had become 
acquainted with a very charming family by the 
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name of Eaton, with whom he boarded, and who 
treated him as one of themselves. Little by little 
Mrs. Eaton had succeeded in winning the young 
fellow's confidence so completely, that one day he 
had confessed to her his whole story. Though 
very gentle and S3mipathetic, she had been hor- 
rified to hear of the way in which he had run 
away from his mother; and she made him see 
that so far from having acted nobly by wishing 
to win back the money before returning to Her, 
he had merely been satisfying his selfish pride, 
while he had most likely broken his poor mother's 
heart, and left her with most harrowing doubts 
as to tfie motives of his disappearance. This was 
quite a new view of the case to Samuel, but he 
saw that it was the right one, and he immediately 
set about trying to discover his mother, only to 
find that she, too, had disappeared. Had it not 
been for his meeting Mrs. Norton so providen- 
tially, and being induced by her kind motherly 
sympathy to confess his fault and his consequent 
sorrow to her, the mother and son might never 
have been reunited. 

Now, he told his mother, he was earning a 
good salary, and had been saving every cent he 
could in order to pay her back the money he 
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had lost. He just longed to see her again, but 
he did not feel he ought to leave his situation, 
in which he had fine prospects of advancement. 
G>uld she come back to him? If she was in no 
great hurry to have that sum of money, his earn- 
ings were more than sufficient to keep the two 
of them in comfort. He was completely cured 
of any wish ever to taste liquor or touch a card 
again, and he promised her faithfully that he 
would give her no further anxiety in the future, 
but would do his utmost to make her happy and 
to atone for all the pain he had caused her to 
suffer in the past. 

If there is always a silver lining to every sor- 
row, there is, it is equally true, scarcely ever a 
joy, however great, which does not bring with 
it some pain or disappointment. Intensely thank- 
ful and happy as Mrs. Wadsworth was for hav- 
ing found her beloved son, and knowing that he 
had not been so much to blame as she had feared, 
her joy at the thought of returning to live with 
him and enjoying his love and devotion to her 
during the remaining years of her life, was some- 
what marred by her real sorrow at parting with 
Miss Fordham and the Nortons. She had be- 
come very fond of all of them, and little Roy 
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with his winning ways had become her special 
pet. Then she had grown to love the free, out- 
door life of sunny California; she was much 
interested in the ranch work, and knew that the 
parting with all this would be quite a wrenoh. 
She even wondered whether she ought to take 
Toddles with her, for she knew how useful he 
was on the ranch, and yet he had been such a 
sweet and inseparable little companion to her 
for many months that she could not bear to 
part with him. Miss Fordham set her scruples 
at rest on that score by absolutely refusing to 
let her part with her pet, saying that she never 
took back a gift, and that she would get another 
dog for the place from the same trainer. 

After a good deal of writing backwards and 
forwards, it was decided that Mrs. Wadsworth 
should leave for Philadelphia at the beginning 
of April, just a month before the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton. Miss Emma thought that in 
this way the children's sorrow at parting with 
their friend would soon be forgotten in their 
happiness over preparing for their parents' re- 
turn. She had endeavored to impress upon them 
all that it would be very selfish and unkind of 
them to show too much regret at Mrs. Wads- 
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worth's departure, and thus mar her great joy 
at going back to her own dear boy; and they 
tried honestly to rejoice with their friend, and 
help her cheerfully with her preparations for her 
journey. 

A few days before she was to start for the 
East, Dorothy was writing to her mother and 
telling her of all the events of the last few days. 
Then she added : " Aunt Emma insists on our 
keeping very bright and cheery so as not to spoil 
Mrs. Wadsworth*s happiness, but our real trouble 
isn't about losing her, Mother, dear. What we 
are so fretting about is that we are so afraid 
that when you come back, Aunt Emma will leave 
us, and oh. Mother, you won't let her go, will 
you ? We are so looking forward to having you 
and Daddy back, it will be so lovely! But we 
just can't bear to think of losing Auntie, and 
we feel so bad over it that we haven't been able 
to *get up spunk/ as Jimmy sa)rs, to speak to 
her about it, and yet, when we see all this pack- 
ing and getting ready to go, it makes us think 
of it, and oh, we just can't stand it. Sunnydale 
just couldn't be the same without Aunt Emma, 
and though of course you'll know lots of things 
about ranching and all that now, and nobody 
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could be so dear as our own mother, we want 
Aunt Emma, too. Oh, promise you'll ask her 
to stay, and tell Daddy to ask her, too. She's 
so fond of you both, she couldn't say no to you, 
and yet — oh, I'm so afraid about it, it just 
makes me sick, and you don't know how often 
I cry about it of nights. Mother, dearest, when 
I know nobody can hear me. O dear! it's 
school-time, and I must finish my letter all in 
a hurry." 

Dorothy told her brothers what she had writ- 
ten, and they felt relieved in a way to think that 
the painful subject had been broached at last, 
though they all waited in great anxiety for their 
mother's reply. Her loving, sympathetic answer 
came by the return mail, but it was a bitter dis- 
appointment to the diildren, for it gave them 
but little encouragement. Mrs. Norton said that 
she quite understood their desire to keep their 
aunt with them, and that both Mr. Norton and 
herself only wished this could be done. But they 
hardly felt that they had a right to impose on 
Miss Emma's kindness by urging her to stay 
longer, as she had already made a great sacrifice 
in giving up more than a whole year to them. 
They never could feel grateful enough for all 
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she had done, both for the children and for the 
ranch, but they knew how much writing and 
scientific work she had on hand, and they feared 
she might find it a great drawback to remain 
much longer in such an out-of-the-way place as 
Sunnydale Ranch. 

The children were quite broken-hearted at this 
news from their mother; they seemed to lose 
interest even in their favorite pursuits ; and went 
about with such a sad, listless expression, that 
Miss Fordham felt quite anxious. She rightly 
surmised that their regret at parting from Mrs. 
Wadsworth could not be great enough to account 
for this depression, and she therefore feared they 
must be sickening for something. 

About a week later Dorothy again wrote to 
Mrs. Norton: "Oh, Mother darling, so much 
has happened since my last letter that I hardly 
know how to tell you all. To begin with, dear 
Mrs. Wadsworth left us the day before yester- 
day, and though of course we were very glad 
for her, we felt very bad at seeing her go, so 
much worse, too, because we thought of that 
other going I'd told you we dreaded so awfully. 
When it really came to saying good-bye, Mrs. 
Wadsworth cried, and we all cried too, and we 
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felt so bad, when we got home, and saw her 
little empty cottage and no kind friend or little 
Toddles to greet us as we passed. Toddles 
seemed to understand there was something sad 
going on, for yesterday morning he licked our 
hands, and whined, and looked so lovingly at us, 
and do you know. Mother, since he's gone, poor 
old Rover has been so broken-hearted that he 
won't eat, and wanders all about looking for his 
little companion, and every now and then he will 
sit down, and regularly howl! We've petted 
him all we can, and tried to comfort him, but 
he doesn't seem to notice us much. He just 
frets. Poor old boy! 

" Well, this is all very sad, but, Mother, dear, 
I've the loveliest, excitingest bit of news for you. 
The evening of the day Mrs. Wadsworth left. 
Aunt Emma came to kiss us good-night as usual, 
and it seems she found Jimmy with his head 
buried in the bedclothes sobbing, and when she 
tried to comfort him about Mrs. Wadsworth, he 
told her that wasn't what he was fretting about, 
and she couldn't get it out of him what his 
trouble was, and then she came to me, and I was 
cr3ring so I couldn't do anything but just cling 
to her, and so at last she went to Roy, and he 
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was sobbing worse than any of us, so she knelt 
down by his bed and petted him* You know, 
from my porch I can hear all that's said on Roy's^ 
and my heart just thumped as I listened to what 
he would say. At first he did nothing but cry, 
then at last he sobbed out : * Oh, Auntie, dear, 
I did love her so! But that's — that's not what 
I'm crying about/ 

^ Then Aunt Emma said in that firm voice of 
hers when she just means you to do a thing; 
* You must tell me what it is, darling. You 
children have all been fretting over something 
for days, and I've a right to know what your 
trouble is. Tell Auntie, my Roy/ 

" At first he did nothing but keep on crying, 
then at last he just let it out : ' Oh, dearest, it's 
you! We're all afraid you'll leave us, too — 
when Dad and Mother come home — and we 
just can't bear it!' and he sobbed worse than 
ever. 

" And then he says Aimtie just took him in 
her arms, and hugged and kissed him, and he 
felt her tears on his face, and when he looked 
up he saw she was smiling so happily through 
her tears and she said to him : 

"'Why, is that all? You foolish children! 
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Why didn't you speak about it to me before? 
I really ought to leave you, for I have lots of 
work I want to do, but I don't feel as if I could 
bear the parting myself just now, especially if 
you all care so much about having me with you 
a while longer, and I think I must make up my 
mind to stay with you another year, that is, if 
your parents will have me,' and she laughed a 
little. 

" I didn't wait to hear anjrthing more, but just 
jumped out of bed, and ran to Roy's porch, and 
there he was hugging Auntie, and laughing and 
crying all at one time, and I did it, too, and then 
we began to shout and hurrah and dance for joy, 
till Auntie said we'd catch cold with our bare 
feet on the porch, so she was just going to bundle 
us off to bed again, when in rushed Jimmy in 
his pajamas, all excitement to hear what we were 
hurrahing about, and he hurrahed more than 
any of us, and oh, Mother, I'm so happy, I can't 
tell you how happy. You can't think, dearest, 
how different everything looks and seems, since 
we know dear Auntie isn't going away yet a 
while. I feel as if I'd just come out of some 
awful bad dream, and everjrthing looks so bright 
and pretty, and even Rover seems to understand 
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and he ate some this morning, and looked less sad, 
and Jimmy asked Auntie if we mightn't go for 
a picnic near the water in the afternoon just to 
celebrate, and to cheer Rover up, and of course 
she said yes, and we had just a lovely time, and 
Rover seems much better, though he still searches 
everywhere for Toddles. 

" Now we can look forward to your coming 
with ever so much more joy, and we just long 
to show you our lovely gardens and our poultry 
and our wild birds all about the place, and oh, 
Sunnydale is looking so lovely, you should just 
see the orange trees ! Ever since vacation began, 
Jimmy has been studying all about the scale and 
bugs and things with Auntie, and he says when 
he grows up, he's going to specialize on bugs 
and become a buggist — no, I don't think that's 
the right name, it must be a bugologist, I think, 
but you'll know, dear, what I mean. Roy sajrs 
he'll be just a rancher and nothing else, he loves 
it so much, and so do I, and we mean to have 
a ranch together, and Jimmy can see to the kill- 
ing of all our bugs. You can't think how dear 
Jimmy has become, Mother. He's full of fun, 
and often gets into scrapes, but Auntie says she 
doesn't mind that. She likes him to be a regu- 
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lar boy, and it's never unkind teasing or fun 
now, and he's ready to help everybody. Did I 
tell you about that little boy that he buys the 
legs for? We saw him last time we went to 
San Diego, and do you know. Mother, he was 
playing a game of baseball with some other boys, 
and running, yes, running, isn't it fine? And 
our little blind friend, Peter, writes us he is so 
happy and learning so many things at the School 
for the Blind, and you should see how beautifully 
t3rpe-written his letters are. Oh, Mother, Mother, 
dearest, we are all so happy. There's only one 
thing, or rather, two, wanting to make it all just 
perfect, and that's Daddy and yourself here with 
us to enjoy it all, and you'll be here in just one 
month, and I can hardly wait, I'm just so wildly 
happy." 

The joyful day of their parents' return came 
at last, and the reunited family sat once more on 
the porch, and gazed out at the beautiful land- 
scape, the well-kept garden, the prosperous ranch, 
and the luxuriant orchards laden with choice 
fruit. Wild birds of every kind flitted hither 
and thither with perfect confidence; the pigeons 
flew to and from the dove-cot; Rover lay at 
Miss Fordham's feet on the porch; and from 
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afar came the cheerful crowing and caickling of 
the poultry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton were as much altered as 
was Sunnydale itself. Mr. Norton was far less 
stout, and had regained his good-tempered, sunny 
disposition. He looked strong and active, and 
his sunburned face was full of energy and inter- 
est in all around him. As for his wife, she had 
changed from the pale, nervous invalid to a 
bright, blooming woman, full of hope, and beam- 
ing with happiness. Both of them now felt that 
life held infinite joy and interest for them, and 
that it .was full of opportunities for doing good 
and useful work, not only achieving success for 
themselves and their children, but helping others 
to do the same. 

** Really, Aunt Emma," said Walter, with a 
break in his voice, " I hardly know how to thank 
you for all youVe done for us. Words are too 
poor to say all we feel, Olive and I. You seem 
to have beeo like the fairy godmother of the 
children's stories; the change you have worked 
in little more than a year is so amazing. What 
youVe accomplished on this ranch seems little 
short of miraculous." 

** And yet it was very simple," she answered, 
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"merely the result of doing things the right 
way, doing them regularly and carefully, and 
never shirking work or trouble. Besides, Fve 
had many to help me," she added with a smile. 
" Dick, Mike, and Phoebe and my poultry-maid, 
have all proved treasures in their way; Mrs. 
Wadsworth was my right hand, and your dear 
children have been my most interesting and 
enthusiastic helpers. Then our kind friends, the 
birds, have been of the most valuable assistance 
to me by aiding me to rid the ranch of the per- 
fect plague of insects that had been allowed to 
take possession of it." 

" I think the greatest miracle Auntie worked 
has been with the children," cried Mrs. Norton. 
" They look so well and strong, and have such 
pretty ways. Why, even my Jimmy, who was 
such a homely, unprepossessing little fellow, a 
perfect unlicked cub in the way of manners, is 
now quite a gentleman, and almost handsome." 

As she spoke, she took the sunburned face lov- 
ingly between her hands, and looked proudly into 
the bright, intelligent face of her boy. To be 
sure, it was as freckled as ever, and his nose was 
still a decided snub; but the sullen, deceitful, 
almost defiant expression was gone; the honest 
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gray eyes looked one squarely in the face; and 
there was such fun and kindliness in the. smiling 
mouth that one did not notice that it was rather 
large. 

" Yes, we all owe you a vote of thanks. Aunt 
Emma/' cried Mr. Norton, " indeed, a thousand 
votes of thanks, and I must say that one thing 
which has added a hundredfold to the joy of 
our return, not only for the children, but for 
ourselves, is the. knowledge that we are going 
to have you with us for another year at least. 
We couldn't possibly have spared you yet a while, 
Atmtie, but now, with your help and advice, I 
feel that we have before us the prospect of a 
delightful life of work and happiness on our 
dear ranch of Sunnydale. Thanks to you, we 
have learned that city life is all very well for a 
time, but there is nothing like the delight and 
healthful interest of real country life and a real 
country home-*' 



THE END. 
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which is dean, manlj and Inepliing." — CMriBiiam 
Smdmvor W^id» 




THE LOOKOUT ISLAND CAMPERS 

By WARRBN L. BLDRBD 
OlMtmtad bar Arthsr 0.5eatt Larga tlmm Clotti $1.50 

THIS is a story of active boys of fifteen <» so. 
They are vetv fortunate in the friendship of 
the principal of tneir school and his friend, an 
athletic young doctor. Under the care of these 
two they go mto camp on an island well suited 
to the purpose, and within easy distance of a 
thronged summer resort* A series of exciting 
ball games and athletic contests with the boys 
at the hotel naturally follows, and the boys display 
as many varieties of human nature as could their 
elders. 

«* Mr. Bldred's book to almoet certain to meet with 
a ready response f rmn young readers, for not only axe 
the boys filled with life and rigor ot a traoyonthfnl 
and appreciable Tariety but their experiences axe 

•ntertaining in themselres and may perhaps give the young leaders ideas lot 

•ommer plans of their own."-- CAiVdj^^ Tr»%um, 

iBf Mis by ill bookssllMS, or s«it psstpsid Ml Tsoiipt ef prios by tbs psUlshsra 
LOTHROP, LEE 6: 5HEPARD CO., BOSTON 




PHILLIPS EXETER SERIES 

By A. T. DUDLEY 

Qoth, I2IDO Illustrated by Charles Copeland Price per volume, $1.25 

FOLLOWING THE BALL 

T TERE is an up-to-date story presenting American boarding-school 
XJ. life and modern athletics. Football is an important feature, but it 
IS a story of character formation in which athletics play an important part. 

** Mingled with the story of football is another and higher endeavor, giving tfa* 
book the best of moral tone."— Ckiaigo Record-Htrald, 

MAKING THE NINE 

THE life presented is that of a real school, interesting, diversified, 
and full of striking incidents, while the characters are true and 
consistent types of American boyhood and youth. The athletics are 
technically correct, abounding in helpfull suggestions, and the moral 
tone is h^h and set by action rather than preaching. 

•• The story is healthful, for, while it exalts athletics, it does not overlook the 
HkX that studious habits and noble character are imperative needs for those who 
would win success in life.*'— Herald and Presbyter ^ Cincinnati, 

IN THE LINE 

TELLS how a stalwart young student won his position as guard, and 
at the same time made equally marked progress in the formation of 
character. Plenty of jolly companions contribute a strong, humoroM 
element, and the book has every essential of a favorite. 

** The book gives boys an interesting story^ much football information, and maay 
lessons in true manliness.*'— Watchman^ Boston, 



With Mask and Mitt 

WHILE baseball plays an important part 
in this story, it is not the only element 
of attraction. While appealing to the natural 
normal tastes of boys for fun and interest in 
the national game, the book, without preach- 
uigi l&ys emphasis on the building up of 
character. 

**No normal boy who is interested in our great 
national eame can fail to find interest and profit, too, 
in this uvely boarding school tXory,"-^ Inter ior^ 
Cki€t^0, 



VlflDiMASKANDMlTT 

A.T.DUOiC)f 




For sale by all bookMlleni or sent postpaid on rtceipt of priea 
by the publishers, 

LOTHROP. LBE &. 3HEPAJRD CO.. BOSTON 
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By A. T. DUDLEY 
12m» llhMtratod Prlc* por volame, $1.3S 



THE GREAT YEAR 

'F'HREE fine* manly comnulet, respecthrely captains of the football, 
^ baseball, and track and field athletic teams, make a compact to sup- 
port each other so that they may achieve a *' great year" of triple victory 
orer their traditional rival, *>* Hillbory." 

THE YALE CUP 

THE ''Cap" is an annual prise given by a dub of Yale ainnmi to the 
member of the Senior class of each of several preparatory schools 
'*who best combines proficiency in athletics with good standing in his 
studies.'* 

A FULL-BACK AFLOAT 

AT the dose of his first year in college Dick Melvin is induced to earn 
a passage to Europe by hdping on a cattle steamer. The work is not 
so bad, but Dick finds ample use for the vigor, sdf control, and quick 
wit in emergency which he has gained from football. 

THE PECKS IN CAMP 

THE Pecks are twin brothers so resembling each other that it was almost 
impossible to tell them apart, a fact which the roguish lads made the 
most of in a tyi»cal summer camp for boys. 

THE HALF-MILER 

THIS is the story of a young man of posi- 
tive character facing the stem problem 
of earning his way in a big school. The 
hero is not an imaginary compound of 
superlatives, but a plain person of flesh and 
blood, aglow with the hopeful idealism of 
youth, wno succeeds and is not spoiled by 
success. He can run, and he does run — 
through the story. 

<• It is a good, wholesome, sod tnie4o4ife story, 
with plenty of happenings such as nonnal boys e&ii> 
Joy reading abont/'^^rooiljm Daily Times, 

Pw sa/e tgr mii ho^mmiim* or mmT pmtipmU oa no9ifi o/ 
prie^ by Uf #a»iis*ars 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 





ON THE TRAIL OF THE SIOUX 

The Adventures of Two Boy Scouts on 
the Minnesota Frontier 

By D. LANQB 

Illustrated 12mo Cloth Price, Net, $1.00 Postpaid, $1.10 

THIS story was written by a prominent 
educator to satisfy the insistent demand of 
active boys for an ^^ Indian Story,'* as well as 
to help them to understand what even the young 
endured in the making of our country. The story 
is based on the last desperate stand of the brave 
and warlike Sioux tribes against the resistless 
tide of white men's civilization, the thrilling 
scenes of which were enacted on the Minnesota 
frontier in the early days of the Civil War. 

*' It )s a book which will appeal to young and old 
alike, as the incidents are historically correct and 
related in a wide-awake manner.*' — Philadelphia 
Press. 

" It seems like a strange, true story more than 
fiction. It is well written and in g^ood taste, and 
it can be commended to ail boy readors and to many 
of their elders."— ^ar//<>r<f T^mes. 

THE SILVER ISLAND OF 
THE CHIPPEWA 

By D. LANQB 
illustrated 12mo Qoth Price, Net, $1.00 Postpaid, $1. 10 

HERE is a boys' book that tells of the famous 
Silver Island in Lake Superior from which 
it is a fact that ore to the value of $3,089,000 
was taken, and represents a youth of nineteen 
and his active small brdther aged eleven as 
locating it after eight months of wild life, dur- 
ing which they wintered on Isle Royale. Their 
success and escape from a murderous half-breed 
are due to the friendship of a noble Chippewa 
Indian, and much is told of Indian nature and 
ways by one who thoroughly knows the subject. 

•* There Is no call to buy cheap, impossible stuff 
for boys* readinsf while there is such a Dook as this 
SLYailnhlc,**— Philadelphia Inquirer, ^i[| |^ P. LANGE^ 




Par Male bjr mtt booksellen or Meat postpmid on receipt 
of price by the publlMhers 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 




stories of the Triangular League 

By A. T. DUDLEY 
llliMtf«todbyCh«rle»CopeUuid 12ino q«th $1.25 each 

THE SCHOOL FOUR 

THE events of the stcny centre in the West- 
cott School^ one of three which have 
formed a new league. The leading forms of 
athletics* indnding rowing, figure in the gain- 
ing of points towards a championship cup, and 
the rivalry is most intense. ^ At Westcott's, 
the crowning student honor is the captaincy 
of the school four, and the way in which the 
succession to the coveted position falls to the 
one best deserving it forms the dimax. Foot- 
ball is no Uu prominent in the progress of 
the story than rowing, and both general school 
life and competitive relations with other 
schools are set forth to the life. 
Th« tone of the book U manly, lM)ldlBg up the honesty and true simplidtf 
of the true athlete and ecttinff np a hich staadaid to the sport-loving Soy.^ 
Public L€d^tr,PkUad4t^kim. 

Mr. Dudley takes easy lead la Strang, vigHMOoa books for yoning America^— 
Interior, Ciica^o, 

At the Home J^fate 

THE scene of this book is at a public 
school, " Newbury," which seeks to win 
a prize cup hdd bv its rival, ^< Westcott's," 
the winner during the first year of the '^Tri- 
angular League." This is hard to accomplish, 
and an important factor is a new student who 
had to overcome the handicap of being the 
brother of an unpopular teacher. There is 
good baseball in tUs book, but it is hardly 
more prominent than football and hockey. 

No boy who is interested in sports can fail to find 
both pleasure and profit In this Uvely school stozy.— 
Portland (JT^r.) Express. 

A clean, wholesome and thoroughly entertaining tale that evary hej ought 
to \iikjK»^Cincinmati Times-Star, 

The writer has a vigorous and yMd way of telling his story, and it has eveiy 
excellence that such a book should contain. — Buffalo News. 

Bor amis by mil hookaallwm or Bent poatpmld om no9lpt o/ 
pri0S hr the puUiahBn 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BostOS 




HANDICRAFT FOR HANDY BOYS 

Practical Plans for Work and Play with 
Many Ideas for Earning Money 

By A. NEELY HALL 

Author of "The Boy Craftsman" 

With Nearly 600 illustrations and Woricing-drawings by 

the Author and Norman P. Hall 8va Cloth 

Net, $24)0 Postpaid, $2.25 

THIS book is intended for boys who 
want the latest ideas for making 
tlungs, practical plans for earning money, 
up-to-date suggestions for games and 
sports, and novelties for home and school 
entertainments. 

The author has planned the suggestions 
on an economical basis, providing for the 
use of the things at hand, and many of 
the things which can be bought cheaply. 
Mr. Hall's books have won the confi- 
dence of parents, who realize that in 
giving them to their boys they are pro« 
viding wholesome occupations which will 
encourage self-reliance and resourceful- 
ness, and discourage tendencies to be extravagant. 

Outdooi and indoor pastimes have betn given equal attention, and 
much of the work is closelv allied to the studici of the modern grammar 
and high schools, as will be seen by a glance at the following list of 
subjects, which are only a few among those discussed in the 500 pages of 
text: 

Manual Training; Easily-madb Furniturb; Fitting up a 
Boy's Room; Homs-madb Gymnasium Apparatus; A Boy's 

WiRBLBSS TftLBGRAPH OUTFIT; COASTBRS AND BOB-SLBDS; 
MODBL ABROPLANBS; PuSHMOBILBS and tOTHBR HOMB-MADB 

Wagons; A Castlb Clubhousb and Homb-madb Armor. 

Modem ingenious work such as the above cannot foil to develop 
mechanical ability in a boy, and this book will get right next to his heart. 

'* The book Is a treasure house for boys who like to work with tools and have 
a purpose in their yroT\tiag,*'^Sprit^Jl€id UkicM, 

** It is a capital book for boys since it encooraaes them in wholesome, visefnl 
occnpation, encourages self-reliance and resonrcenilness and at the same thne 
discourages eatravagance.'*— ^r«<7>(/yii Ttm^, 

'* It is all in this book, and if anything has got away from the author we do 
sot know what it x^^^-^Buffalo News, 

For M/e by mil bookMelUn, or s^nt om reo^ifit of 
pottpBid prlo9 by tbm pabliMb^n 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BostOB 




THE HANDY BOY 

A ModMv Haady Book of Practical aa^PraOUMe 

By A. NBBLY HALL 

Aathor of •• Tho Boy Craftsmaa ** aatf 
««Haadicrafl tor Haady Boya" 

Witli aearty 600 liloatratloas aad worldag drawiaga by 

tiM AatlMr aad Nonaaa P. Hall 8vo CMh 

Prico, Net, $1.60 Pootpaid, $1.82 




A HANDY boy becomes a hmpiif man — a 
skilled mrchaniCt a practical bnsiness 
man, a thoron^, accurate worker. That is 
why it is so important to encourage the boy to 
become bandy. <*The Handy B^" has been 
written with a view to instructing the boy in 
the ways of doing things handily, by applying 
handy methods to the making and doing of 
^ ^Jk n/'XV / j«U hundreds of worth-while things in which he is 
H ^^t^K^^^^JJ/M ^^^°^T interested. Such mstmction as it 
If ^{ £ Y%s^ ^^M Bjl contains can be pat to immediate nse; and 
r *7h aMMv5 5tt^ this natoraUyappeab to the boy's sense of the 
"^ JK i^ S I ^3> ^ practical and is of infinitely more value to him 
\^ ^SS ^^ <^^-^ than instruction which cannot possibly be of 

any use for years to come, because knowledge 
once applied is not easily forgotten. 

Besides developing handinesSf <<The Handy Boy" will encourage the 
boy to think for himself and to use his ingenuity ; and it will instill in him 
an ambition to make the best possible use of his time so that he may grow 
up prepared to do something and be something. 

**Mr. Hall's book is just the Uiinff to |rat into the gnmiag boy's hand to ket| 
him successfully and happily employed." — J>es Moitus CafiUU, 

•• The best book of its kind that has yet been published.*'— ^4»«/<Nt TVoM^rfjpi 

** There is scarcely any boy from twelre to sixteen or serenteen that will not t| 
deliffhied with such a book, and no one would fail to receive much valuable inioi 
mauon from i\J*''Prttbyt4riaH. 

**Here is a book that should be in the library of every healthy, ambition 
American boy ."—^ff^o/^ Commercial, 

** No other volume contains such a variety of wholesome, instructive, and enti 
taininff material, nor presents so many ways of making use of the things at hand* 
— Chicago Advance, 

Por MMla by mil booka9lli* or Momt ftlpmM &m noo^i o/ 
prto9 by tb9 pubUmkon 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTOl 
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